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PREFACE. 


^'^HE definite object proposed in this work is an ex- 
mnination of the general history of Europe and 
America with particular reference to the eiToct of sea 
power upon the course of that history. Historians 
generally have been unfamiliar with the conditions of 
the sea^ having as to it neither special interest nor 
special knowledge ; and the profound determining in- 
fluence of maritime strength upon great issues has con- 
sequently been overlooked. This is even more true 
of particular occasions than of the general tendency 
of sea power. It is easy to say in a general way, 
tj^at the use and control of the sea is and has been a 
great factor in the history of the world ; it is more 
troublesome to seek out and show its exact bearing 
at a particular juncture. Yet, unless this bo done, 
the acknowledgment of general importance remains 
vague and unsubstantial ; not resting, as it should, 
upon a collection of special instances in which the 
precise effect has been made clear, by an analysis of 
the conditions at the given moments. 

A curi<9h8 exemplification of this tendency to slight 
the bearing of maritime power upon events may be 
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drawn from two writers of that English nation which* 
more than any other has owed its greatness to the sea. . 
^ Twice,” says Arnold in his History of Borne, Hm 
there been witnessed the struggle of the highest indi- 
vidual genius against the resources and institutions of 
a great nation, and in both cases the nation was victo- 
rious. For seventeen years Hannibal strove against 
Rome, for sixteen years Napoleon strove agmnst Eng- 
land ; the efforts of the first ended in Zama, tl^(^ of 
the second in Waterloo.” Sir Edward Creasy, quoting 
this, adds : One point, however, of the similitude be- , 
tween the two wars has scarcely been adequately dwelt 
on ; that is, the remarkable parallel between the Roman 
general who finally defeated the great Carthaginian, 
and the English general who gave the last deadly over^ 
throw to the French emperor. Scipio and Wellington 
both held for many years commands of high importance, 
but distant from the main theatres of warfare. The 
same country was the scene of the principal military 
career of each. It was in Spain that Scipio, like Wel- 
lington, successively encountered and overthrew nearly 
all the subordinate generals of the enemy before being 
opposed to the chief champion and conqueror himself. 
Both Scipio and Wellington restored their countrymen’s 
confidence in arms when shaken by a series of reverses, 
and each of them closed a long and perilous war by a 
complete and overwhelming defeat of the chosen leader^ 
and the chosen veterans of the foe.” * 

Neither of these Englishmen mentions tiie yet m&e 
stinking coincidence, that in both cases the ’mastery of 
the sea rested with the victor. The Roman control of 
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*ihe water forced Hannibal to that long, perilous nutrch 
through Gaul in which more than half his veteran 
troops wasted away ; it enabled the elder Scipio, while 
sending his army from the Rhone on to Spain, to inter* 
eept Hannibal’s communications, to return in person 
and face the invader at the Trebia. Throughout the 
war the legions passed by water, unmolested and un- 
wearied, between Spain, which was Hannibal’s base, and 
Italy while the issue of the decisive battle of the Me- 
tauru% hinging as it did upon the interior position of 
. the Roman armies with reference to the forces of Has* 
drubal and Hannibal, was ultimately due to the fact 
tiiat the younger brother could not bring his succor- 
ing reinforcements by sea, but only by the land route 
through Gaul. Hence at the critical moment the two 
Carthaginian armies were separated by the length of 
Italy, and one was destroyed by the combined action 
of the Roman generals. 

On the other hand, naval historians have troubled 
themselves little about the connection between general 
History and their own particular topic, limiting them- 
selves generally to the duty of simple chroniclers of 
naval occurrences. This is less true of the French 
than of the English ; the genius and training of the 
former people leading them to more careful inquiry 
into the causes of particular results and the mutuid 
•relation of events. 

There is not, however, within the knowledge of the 
author anj^work that professes the particular object 
here sought ; namely, an estimate of the effect (d sea 
power upon the course of history and the prosperity of 
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nations. As other histories deal with the wan^ politics, * 
social and economical conditions of countries, touching 
upon maritime matters only incidentally and generally 
imsympathetically, so the present work aims at putting 
maritime interests in the foreground, without divorcing 
them, however, from their surroundings of cause and 
eflect in general history, but seeking to show how they 
modified the latter, and were modified by them. 

The period embraced is from 1660, when the sajling- 
ship era, with its distinctive features, had fairly h^gun, 
to 1783, the end of the American Bevolution. While ^ 
the thread of general history upon which the successive 
maritime events is strung is intentionally slight, the 
effort has been to present a clear as well as accurate 
outline. Writing as a naval officer in full sympathy 
with his profession, the author has not hesitated to di- 
gress freely on questions of naval policy, strategy, and 
tactics ; but as technical language has been avoided, it 
is hoped that these matters, simply presented, will be 
found of interest to the unprofessional reader. 

A. T. MAHAN. 

Dboimbbb, 188S. 
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SEA POWER UPON HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

T he higtory of Sea Power is largely, though by no means 
solely, a narrative of contests lictwecn nations, of mu* 
tual rivalrics^of violence frequently culminating in war. The 
profound influence of sea commerce upon the wealth and 
strength of countries was clearly seen long Ix^fore the true 
principles which governed its growth and prosperity were 
detected. To secure to one's own |)eoplo a disproportionate 
share of such benefits, every effort was ma<lo to exclude 
others, either by the peaceful legislative methods of mo- 
nopoly or prohibitory regulations, or, when these failed, by 
direct violence. The clash of interests, the angry feelings 
roused by conflicting attempts thus to appropriate the larger 
share, if not the whole, of the advantages of commerce, and 
of distant unsettled commercial regions, led to wars. On 
the other hand, wars arising from other causes have been 
greatly modified «n their conduct and issue hy the control of 
the sea. Therefore the history of sea power, while embracing 
in its broad sweep all that tends to make a people great upon 
4be sea or by the sea, is largely a military history ; and it is 
in Um aspect that it will be mainly, though not exclusively, 
r^arded in thasibllowing pages. 

A study of the military history of the past, such as this, is 
enjoined by great military leaders as essential to correct ideas 

1 
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and to the skilful conduct of war in the future. Napoleon* 
names among the campaigns to be studied by the ttipiring 
soldier, those of Alexander, Hannibal, and Cassar, to whom 
gunpowder was unknown ; and there is a sulmtantial agree- 
ment among professional writers that, while many of the con- 
ditions of war vary from age to age with the progress of 
weapons, there arc certain teachings in the school of history 
which remain constant, and being, therefore, of universal ap- 
plication, can be elevated to the rank of general principles. 
For the same reason the study of the sea history of the past 
will be found instructive, by its illustration of the g:;ncra] 
principles of maritime war, notwithstanding the great changes 
that have been brought about in naval weapons by the scien- 
tific advances of the past half century, and by the introduction 
of steam as the motive power. 

It is doubly necessary thus to study critically the history 
and experience of naval warfare in the days of sailing-ships, 
because while these will be found to afford lessons of present 
application and value, steam navies have as yet made no his- 
tory which can be quoted as decisive in its teaching. Of the 
one we have much experimental knowledge; of the other, 
practically none. Hence theories about the naval warfare of 
the future arc almost wholly presumptive ; and although the 
attempt has been made to give them a more solid basts by 
dwelling upon the resemblance between fleets of steamships 
and fleets of galleys moved by oars, which have a long and 
well-known history, it will be well not to be carried away by 
this analogy until it has been thoroughly tested. The resem- 
blance is indeed far from superficial. The feature which the 
steamer and the galley have in common is the abilify to move 
in any direction independent of the wind. Such a power 
makes a radical distinction between those classes of yessels 
and the sailing-ship ; for the latter can follow only a limited* 
number of courses when the wind blows, and must reyiain 
motionless when it fails. But while H is>sii^ to obMrve 
tilings tliat are alike, it is also wise to look for things that 
differ ; for wlien the imaginatioa is carried away by the de« 
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I tection of points of resemblance^ — one of the most pleasing of 
mental pnrsuitSy — it is apt to be impatient of any dirergenee 
in its new*4oond parallels, and so may overlook or refuse to 
recognise ouch. T^us the galley and the steamship have in 
common, though unequally developed, the important charac- 
teristic mentioned, but in at least two points they differ ; and 
in an appeal to tlic history of the galley for lessons as to 
fighting tteamshi()s, the* differences as well as the likeness 
most kept steadily in view, or false deductions may be 
made. The motive |K)wer of tlie galley when in use neces- 
sarily and rapidly declined, because human strength could 
not long maintain such exhausting efforts, and consequently 
tactical movements could continue but for a limited time ; ^ 
and again, during the galley {leriod offensive weapons were 
not only of short range, but were almost wholly confined to 
hand-to-hand encounter. These two conditions led almost 
necessarily to a rush upon each other, not, however, witliout 
some dexterous attempts to turn or double on the enemy, fol- 
lowed by a hand-to-hand In such a rush and such a 

mMe a great consensus of ros|)ectabIe, even eminent, naval 
opinion of the present day finds the necessary outcome of 
modern naval weafiouM, — a kind of Donnybrook Fair, in which, 
as the history of miUe9 shows, it will l>c bard to know friend 
from foe. Whatever may prove to lie the worth of this opin- 
ion^it cannot claim an historical basis in the sole fact that 
galley and steamship can move at any moment directly upon 
the enemy, and carry a beak upon their prow, regardless of 
the ^ints in which galley and steamship differ. As yet this 
opinion is only a presumption, iifion which final judgment 
may well be deferred until the trial of battle has given fur- 
ther light Until that time there is room for the opposite 

^ > Thdt H«rniocf«tM of SjraniMi, sdtoesUng tb« poliry of thirsnliig the 
Atheahui expedition agninit hb dtj (ex. 413) by going boldljr to meet it. and 
heip^g on Sank of ite line of edTinoe, leid : •• Ae their edvmiioe muM be eloir, 
we ehell here n tha n h n i ! eppoitnnitiai to attack them; hut if the/ cimt their 
•ld|ie for action end in e bodj benr down expeditiomdy npon ns, the/ moat ptjf 
hand at their oen, and wktm $ptnt wOk toil we tea foU apon them.** 
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view, — that a mil(e between numerically equal fleets, in whiclf 
skill is reduced to a minimum, is not the best that can 1)e done 
with the elaborate and mighty weapons of this age. The 
surer of himself an admiral is, the finer the tactical develop- 
ment of his fleet, the better his captains, the more reluctant 
must he necessarily be to enter into a milie with equal forces, 
in which all these advantages will be thrown away, chance 
reign supreme, and his fleet l>e placed on terms of equality 
with an assemblage of ships which have never before acted 
together.* History has lessons as to when milSe9 are, or are 
not, in order. ^ 

The galley, then, has one striking resemblance to the steamer, 
but differs in other important features which are not so im- 
mediately apparent and are therefore less accounted of. In 
the sailing-ship, on the contrary, the striking feature is the 
difference between it and the more modern vessel ; the i>oints 
of resemblance, though existing and easy to find, are not so 
obvious, and therefore are less heeded. This impression is 
enhanced by the sense of utter weakness in the sailing-ship 
as compared with the steamer, owing to its dependence upon 
the wind ; forgetting that, as the former fought with its 
equals, the tactical lessons are valid. The galley was never 
reduced to impotence by a calm, and hence receives more 
respect in our day than the sailing-ship ; yet the latter dis- 
placed it and remained supreme until the utilization of steam. 
The pow'crs to injure an enemy from a great distance, to 
manoeuvre for an unlimited length of time without wearing 
out the men, to devote tive greater part of the crew to the 
offensive weapons instead of to the oar, are common to the 
sailing vessel and the steamer, and are at least as important, 
tactically considered, as the power of the galley to move in 
a calm or against the wind. ^ 

> The writer mnst gjuad himself from mppesring to sdTocate elsbonte tictical * 
morr ifeeate iemiing in bnrren demonstmtione. He belieres thst n fleet seeking 
a decisive result most close with its enem j, hot not until sQin%^vnatnge his teen 
obtained for the collision, which wiU iisnaliy be gained by mancrarring, and will 
fhll to the best drUled and managed fleet. Zn trnth, barren resolu have as often 
followed opoo headloDg, close tncoiiateii as npon the most timid tactical trifling. 
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In trncing reaemblanoea there is a tendency not only to 
overlook points of difference, but to exaggerate points of like* 
ness, — to be fanciful. It may be so considered to point out 
that as the sailing-ship hod gtms of long range, witli compar- 
atively great penetrative |)ower, and carrouades, which were 
of shorter range but great smashing effect, so the modem 
steamer has its batteries of long-range guns and of torpedoes, 
the latter being effective only within a limited distance and 
then injuring by smashing, while the gun, as of old, aims at 
penetration. Yet these arc distinctly tactical considerationH, 
which *inust affect the plans of admirals and captains ; and 
the analogy is real, not forced. So also both the sailing-ship 
and the steamer coiitemjilate direct contact with an cnomy^s 
vessel, — the former to carry her hy boarding, the latter to 
sink her hy ramming ; and to both this is the most diilieult of 
their tasks, for to effect it the ship must be carried to a single 
point of the field of action, whereas projectile weapons may bo 
used from many points of a wide art'o. 

The relative )>ositioiis of two sailing-ships, or fleets, with 
reference to the direction of the wind involved most important 
tactical ({Uestions, and were perhaps the chief care of the 
seamen of timt age. To a suiHfrfHnal glance it may appear 
that since this has isxomc a matter of such indifference to 
Ihc^tcamer, no analogies to it are to bo found in present con- 
ditions, and the lessons of history in ibis respect arc value- 
less. A more careful consideration of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the lee and the weather “gage,”* directed 
to tlieir essential features and disregarfling sccontlary details, 
will show that this is a mistake. The distinguishing feature 
of the weather-gage was that it conferred the fiowcr of giving 

* A »ktp wjui aaiti Ui have ih<» or ** the ailrautafre of the whid/* 

ihr to be u» witKlwanl.** the wind alioworl her to iiteer for her opponent, 
and did not let the latter Israii i>traii;lit for her. llie extreme cane waa when the 
wind Slew direct fr^ the other ; hnt there wan a Urge epai« on either 

aide of thk line to which Oie Ufrtti ** weather-gage '' applied. If the tee iihSp be 
taken ae the centre of a circle, tliere were nearljr three etghtha of tie area in 
which the other might be and etill keep the mivanUge of the wind to a grealef 
nr km <kgr««> k the oppoeite of wentber. 
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or refusing battle at will, which in turn carries the usual 
advantage of an offensive attitude in the choice of the method 
of attack. This advantage was accompanied by certain 
drawbacks, such as irregularity introduced into the order, 
exposure to raking or enfilading cannonade, and the sacrifice 
of part or all of the artillery-fire of the assailant, — all which 
were incurred in approaching the enemy. The ship, or fleet, 
with the lee-gage could not attack ; if it did not wish to re- 
treat, its action was confined to the defensive, and to receiv- 
ing battle on the enemy's terms. This disadvanta^ was 
compensated by the comparative ease of maintaining the 
order of battle undisturbed, and by a sustained artillery-fire 
to which the enemy for a time was unable to reply. Histori- 
cally, these favorable and unfavorable characteristics have 
their counterpart and analogy in the offensive and defensive 
operations of all ages. The offence undertakes certain risks 
and disadvantages in order to reach and destroy the enemy ; 
the defence, so long as it remains such, refuses the risks of 
advance, holds on to a careful, well-ordered position, and 
avails itself of the exposure to which the assailant submits 
himself. These radical differences between the weatlier and 
the lee gage were so clearly recognized, through the cloud of 
lesser details accompanying them, that the former was ordi- 
narily chosen by the English, because their steady policj;,wa8 
to assail and destroy their enemy ; whereas the French sought 
the lee-gage, liecause by so doing they were usually able to 
cripple the enemy as he approached, and thus evade decisive 
encounters and preserve their ships. The French, with rare 
exceptions, subordinated the action of the navy to other 
military considerations, grudged the money spent upon it, and 
therefore sought to economize their fleet by assuming a de- 
fensive position and limiting its efforts to the repdlling ({f 
a<uiauUs. For this course the lee-gage, skilfully used, was 
admirably adapted so long as an enemy diszjfyed morcPcour- 
age than conduct ; but when Rodney showed on intention to 
use the advantage of the wind^ not merely to attack, but to 
make a formidable concentration on a part of the enemy*8 
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*Iine| hia waiy opponenti De Ouiehen, changed his tactics. In 
the fiitt of hmr three actions the Frenchman took tlie le<s 
gage ; but after recognising Rodney's purpose he mancauvred 
for the advantage of the wind^ not to attack, but to refuse 
action except on his own terms. The power to assume tlio 
offensive, or to refuse battle, rests no longer with tlie wind, 
but with the party which has the greater speed ; which in a 
fleet will depend not only upon the si)eed of the individual 
shi|Hi, but also upon their tactical uniformity of action. 
Henceforth the ships which have tlie greatest speed will havo 
the lyeather-gage. 

It is not therefore a vain cxficetation, as many think, to 
look for useful lessons in the history of sailing-ships as well 
as in that of galleys. Both have their [joints of resemblance 
to the modern ship ; both have also }K)inis of essential differ* 
ence, which make it iiufiossible to cite their e.\{H;rienoes or 
modes of action as tactical preeedefUn to l»c folloMrcd. But a 
precedent is different from and less valuable than a principle. 
Tlie former may lie originally faulty, or may cease to apply 
through change of circumstances; the latter has ito root 
in the essential nature of things, and, however various its 
application as conditions change, remains a standard to which 
action must conform to attain stieecss. War has such prin- 
ciples; tlicir existoiice is detected l»y the study of the |iast, 
which reveals them in succcsmis and in failures, the same 
from age to age. Conditions and weapons change; but to 
cojie with the one or successfully wield the others, res|MK;t 
must be bad to these constant teachings of history in the 
tactics of the battlefield, or in those wider operations of war 
which arc comprised undcrjhe name of strategy. 

It is however in those wider operations, which embrace a 
whole theatre of war, and in a maritime contest may cover a 
large portion of the globe, that the teachings of history havo 
a^ore evident and permanent value, because the conditions 
remain moraspermanent. Tlic theatre of war may be larger 
or smaller, its difficulties more or less pronounced, the con* 
tending armies more or less great, the necessary movements 
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more or lees easy, but these are simply differences of Bcalci* 
of degree, not of kind. As a wilderness gives place to 
civilization, as means of communication multiply, as roads 
are opened, rivers bridged, food-resources increased, the 
operations of war become easier, more rapid, more exten- 
sive; but the principles to which they must be conformed 
remain the same. When the march on foot was replaced by 
carrying troops in coaches, when the latter in turn gave place 
to railroads, the scale of distances was increased, or, if you 
will, tlie scale of time diminished ; but the principles which 
dictated the point at which the army should be concentrated, 
tlie direction in which it should move, the part of the enemy’s 
position which it should assail, the protection of communi- 
cations, were not altered. So, on the sea, the advance from 
the galley timidly creeping from port to port to the sailing- 
ship launching out boldly to the ends of the earth, and from 
the latter to the steamship of our own time, has increased 
the 8co{)c and the rapidity of naval operations without neces- 
sarily changing the principles which should direct them ; and 
the speech of Ilermocratcs twenty-three hundred years ago, 
before quoted, contained a correct strategic plan, which is as 
applicable in its principles now as it was then. Before hos- 
tile armies or fleets arc brought into contact (a word which 
perhaps better than any other indicates the dividing line 
between tactics and strategy), there arc a number of ques- 
tions to be decided, covering the whole plan of operations 
throughout the theatre of war. Among these are the 
proper function of the navy in the w ar ; its true objective ; 
the [K)int or points upon whicli it should be concentrated; 
the establishment of depots of coal and supplies ; the main- 
tenance of communications between these depots and the 
home base ; the military value of commerce-destroying as a 
decisive or a secondary operation of war; the system *upon • 
which commerce-destroying can be most efficiently conducted, 
whether by scattered cruisers or by holdingf^P force seSne 
vital centre through which commercial shipping' must pass. 
All those are strategic questions, and upon all these history 
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* has ft great deal to aaj. There haa been of late a TaluaUe 
diaciiaaion in Bng^iah naval oirclea as to the comparative 
merita of the policies of two great English admirals. Lord 
Howe and Lord St Vincent, in the disposition of the English 
navy when at war with France. The question is purely 
strategic, and is not of mere historical interest ; it is of vital 
importance how, and the principles upon which its decision 
rests are the same now as then. St Vincent’s policy saved 
England from invasion, and in the hands of Nelson and his 
brotiicr admirals led straight up to Trafalgar. 

It^is then |>articularly in the field of naval strategy that 
the teachings of the {uist have a value which is in no degree 
lessened. They are there useful not only as illustrative of 
principles, but also as precedents, owing to the comparative 
permanence of the conditions. This is less obviously true as 
to tactics, when the fleets come into collision at the |K>int 
to which strategic considerations have brought them. The 
unresting progress of mankind causes continual change in the 
wea|Kins ; and with that must come a eontiiiual clmiige in 
the manner of fighting, — in the handling and disjiosition of 
troops or ships on the battlefield. Hence arises a tendency 
on the part of many connectid with inaritimo matters to think 
that no advantage is to l>e gained from the study of former 
cx|)ericnccs; that time so used is wasted. This view, though 
naSurul, not only leavers wliolly out of siglit those broad strato* 
gic considerations wliich lead nations to put fleets afloat, which 
direct the sphere of their action, and so have modified and 
will continue to modify the history of the world, but is one- 
sided and narrow even as to tactics. The battles of the [wist 
succeeded or failed according as they were fought in con- 
formity with the principles of war; and the seaman who care- 
fully studies the causes of success or failure will not only 
•detect^nd gradually assimilate these principles, but will also 
acquire increased aptitude in ufiplying them to the tactical 
use of the shipnnd weapons of his own day. Ffe will observe 
also that changes of tactics have not only taken places after 
changes in weapons, which necessarily is the case, but that the 
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intenral between such changes has been undolj lon^« This 
doubtless arises from the fact that an improvement of weapons 
is due to the energy of one or two men, while changes in tao* 
tics have to overcome the inertia of a conservative class ; but 
it is a great evil. It can be remedied only by a candid recog* 
nition of each change, by careful study of the powers and 
limitations of tlie new ship or weapon, and by a consequent 
adaptation of the method of using it to the qualities it pos- 
sesses, which will constitute its tactics. History shows that it 
is vain to hope that military men generally will be at the pains 
to do this, but that the one who does will go into battle with 
a great advantage, — a lesson in itself of no mean value. 

We may therefore accept now the words of a French tacti- 
cian, Morogues, who wrote a century and a quarter ago: 

Naval tactics arc based upon conditions the chief causes 
of which, namely the arms, may change ; whicli in turn causes 
necessarily a change in the construction of ships, in the man- 
ner of handling them, and so finally in the disposition and 
handling of fleets.” His further statement, that it is not 
a science founded upon principles absolutely invariable,” is 
more open to criticism. It would be more correct to say 
that the application of its principles varies as the weapons 
change, liie application of the principles doubtless varies 
also in strategy from time to time, but tlie variation is far 
less ; and hence the recognition of the underlying prinSipIe 
is easier. This statement is of sufficient importance to our 
subject to receive some illustrations from historical events. 

The battle of the Nile, in 1798, was not only an overwhelm- 
ing victory for the English over the French fleet, but had also 
the decisive effect of destroying the communications between 
Franco and Napoleon’s army in Egypt. In the battle itself 
the English admiral, Nelson, gave a most brilliant exapple of 
gripd tactics, if that be, as has been defined, ^^the art of 
making good combinations preliminary to battles as w^ as 
during their progress.” The particular tadllbal combination 
depended upon a condition now passed away, which was the 
inability of the lee ships of a fleet at anchor to come to the 
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Iielp of tiw ireather ones before the latter were destroyed ; but 
the principles which underlay the combination, namely, to 
choose that part of the enemy’s order which can least easily 
be helped, and to attack it with superior forces, has not passed 
away. The action of Admiral Jerris at Cape St Vincent, 
when with fifteen ships he won a victory over twenty>seTon, 
was dictated by tlie same principle, though in this case the 
enemy was not at anchor, but under way. Yet men’s minds 
are so constituted that they seem more impressed by the 
transiency of the conditions than by the undying principle 
which coped with tliom. In the strategic effect of Nelson’s 
victory upon tiie course of the war, on tlio contrary, the prin- 
ciple involved is not only more easily recognized, but it is at 
once seen to be applicable to our own day. The issue of the 
enterprise in Egypt depended u]x>n keeping open the com- 
munications with Franco. The victory of the Nile destroyed 
the naval force, by which alone the communications could bo 
assured, and determined the final failure ; and it is at once 
seen, not only that the blow was struck in accordance with tlio 
principle of striking at the enemy’s lino of communication, 
but also that tlie same principle is valid now, and would bo 
equally so in the days of the galley as of tho sailing-ship or 
steamer. 

, Nevertheless, a vague feeling of contempt for the past, sup- 
posed to be obsolete, combines with natural indolence to blind 
men even to those |)ermanent strategic lessons which lie close 
to the surface of naval history. For instance, how many look 
upon the battle of Trafalgar, the crown of Nelson’s gloiy and 
Uie seal of his genius, as other than an isolated event of 
exceptional grandeur ? How many ask themselves the stra- 
tegic question, ** How did the ships come to be just there ? ” 
flotf many realize it to be the final act in a great strategic 
drama, extending over a year or more, in which two of tho 
gtbatest lead^ that ever lived, Napoleon and Nelson, were 
ptted against each other? At Trafalgar it was not Villeneuve 
tiiat failed, but Napoleon that was vanquished ; not Nelson 
tiiat won, but England that was saved ; and why ? 
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Napoleon’s combinations failed^ and Nelson's intaitio|is and 
activity kept the English fleet ever on the track of the enemy, 
and brought it up in time at the decisive moment.^ The tac* 
tics at Trafalgar, while open to criticism in detail, were in 
their main features conformable to the principles of war, and 
their audacity was justified os well by the urgency of the case 
as by the results ; but the great lessons of efficiency in prepa- 
ration, of activity and energy in execution, and of thought 
and insight on the part of the English leader during the 
previous months, are strategic lessons, and as such they still 
remain good. 

In these two cases events were worked out to their natural 
and decisive end. A third may be cited, in which, as no such 
definite end was reached, an opinion as to what should have 
been done may be open to dispute. In the war of the Ameri- 
can Ilevolution, France and Spain became allies against Eng- 
land in 1779. The united fleets thrice appeared in the 
English Channel, once to the number of sixty-six sail of the 
line, driving the English fleet to seek refuge in its ports be- 
cause far inferior in numbers. Now, the great aim of Spain 
was to recover Gibraltar and Jamaica; and to the former end 
immense efforts both by land and sea were put forth by the 
allies against that nearly impregnable fortress. They were 
fruitless. The question suggested — and it is purely one 
naval strategy — is this : Would not Gibraltar have been more 
surely recovered by controlling the English Channel, attacking 
the British fleet even in its harbors, and threatening England 
with annihilation of commerce and invasion at home, than by 
far greater efforts directed against a distant and very strong 
outpost of her empire ? The English people, from long im- 
munity, were particularly sensitive to fears of invasion, and 
their great confidence in their fleets, if rudely shaken, would 
have left them proportionately disheartened. However de- 
cided, tlie question as a point of strategy is fair; and its is 
proposed in anotlier form by a French officer of .the period, 
who favored directing the great effort on a West India island 

^ See note et end ef Introdiictoiy Cbepter, pege 28. 
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*irliich might be exchanged against Gibraltar. It is not| how* 
ever, likely that England would have given up the key of the 
Mediterranean for any other foreign possession, though she 
might have yielded it to save her firesides and her capital. 
Napoleon once said that he would reconquer Pondicherry on 
the banks of the Vistula. Could be have controlled the Eng* 
lish Channel, as the allied fleet did for a moment in 1779, 
can it be doubted that he would have conquered Gibraltar on 
the shores of England ? 

To impress more strongly the truth that history both stig* 
gests strategic study and illustrates the principles of war by 
the facts which it transmits, two more instances will Ix) taken, 
which are more remote in time than the |)eriod specially con- 
sidered in this work. How did it hap{>en that, in two great 
contests between the |X)wcrH of the East and of the West in 
the Mediterranean, in one of which the empire of the known 
world was at sUike, the op[iosiiig fleets met on 8fK>ts so near 
each other os Actium and Lepaiiio ? Was this a mere coin- 
cidence, or was it due to conditions that recurred, and may 
recur again ? ^ If the latter, it is worth while to study out the 
reason ; for if there should again arise a greotr eastern power 
of the sea like that of Antony or of Turkey, the strategic 
questions would be similar. At present, indeed, it seems that 
tlic centre of sea power, resting mainly with England and 
France, is overwhelmingly in the West ; but should any 
chance add to the control of the Black Hca basin, which Rus- 
sia now has, the possession of the entrance to the Mediterra- 
nean, Uie existing strategic conditions aflTecting sea iK>wcr 
would all Ih! imKliried. Now, were the West arrayed against 
the East, England and France would go at once unop|:>osed to 
the Levant, as they did in 1854, and os England alone went in 
1878 ;Jn case of the change suggested, the East, as twice 
4)efore, would meet the West half-way. 

At a very conspicuous and momentous period of the world’s 
history. Sea Power had a strategic bearing and weight which 

> Tka bsttit of NsYarino (1827) botwooo Turkoy «i4 tho Wotim Powm 
was Ibiiffal ia this Mlffaborbood. 
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has received aeant recognition. There cannot now be had o 
the fall knowledge neceaearj for tracing in detail its induenoe 
upon the issue of the second Panic War ; but the indications 
which remain are sufficient to warrant the assertion that it 
was a determining factor. An accurate judgment upon this 
point cannot be formed hy mastering only such facts of the 
particular contest as have been clearly transmitted, for as 
usual the naval transactions have been slightingly passed 
over ; there is needed also familiarity with the details of gen* 
eral naval history in order to draw, from slight indications, 
correct inferences based upon a knowledge of what has been 
possible at periods whose history is well known. The con- 
trol of the sea, however real, does not imply that an enemy’s 
single ships or small squadrons cannot steal out of port, 
cannot cross more or less frequented tracts of ocean, make 
harassing descents upon unprotected points of a long coast- 
line, enter blockaded harbors. On the contrary, history has 
shown that such evasions are always possible, to some ex- 
tent, to the weaker party, however great the inequality of 
naval strength. It is not therefore inconsistent with the gen- 
eral control of the sea, or of a decisive part of it, by the Roman 
fleets, that the Carthaginian admiral Bomilcar in the fourth 
year of the w*ar, after the stunning defeat of Cannas, landed 
four thousand men and a body of elephants in south Italy ; 
nor that in the seventh year, flying from the Roman fleet off 
Syracuse, he again appeared at Tarentum, then in Hannibal's 
hands ; nor that Hannibal sent despatch vessels to Carthage ; 
nor even that, at last, he withdrew in safety to Africa with 
his wasted army. None of these things prove that the govern- 
ment in Carthage could, if it wished, have sent Hannibal 
the constant support which, as a matter of fact, he did not 
receive ; but they do tend to create a natural impression that 
such help could have been given. Therefore the statement, 
that the Roman preponderance at sea had a decisive effect 
upon the coarse of the war, needs to be mad^^ood by amex* 
amination of ascertained facts. Thus ihe*|und and ^gree of 
its influence may be fairly eatamatod. 
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* At the beginning of the war, Mommsen says, Rome ooii* 
trolled ybe seas. To whaterer cause, or combination of 
causes, it be attributed, this essentiallj non-maritime state 
had in Uie first Punic War established oircr its sea«faring 
rival a naval supremacy, which still lasted. In the second war 
there was no naval battle of importance, — a circumstance 
%vhich in itself, and still more in connection with other well* 
ascertained facts, indicates a sii))eriority analogous to tliat 
which at other epochs has been marked by the same feature. 

As Hannibal left no memoirs, the motives are unknown 
which determined him to the {leriloua and almost ruinous 
march through Gaul and acroas the Alps. It is certain, how* 
ever, that his fleet on the coast of Spain was not strong 
enough to contend with that of Rome. Had it been, he might 
still have followed the road he actually did, for reasons that 
weighed with him ; but had he gone by the sea, ho would not 
have lost thirty-three thousand out of the sixty tliousand 
veteran soldiers with whom he started. 

While Hannibal was making this dangerous march, the 
Romans were sending to Spain, under the two elder Scipios, 
one part of their fleet, carrying a consular army. This mado 
the voyage without serious loss, and the army established 
itself successfully north of the Ebro, on Hannibal's line of 
communications. At the same time another squadron, with 
an%rmy commanded by the otlier consul, was sent to Sicily. 
The two together numbered two hundred and twenty ships. 
On its station each met and defeated a Carthaginian squad* 
ron with an ease which may be inferred from the slight 
mention made of the actions, and which indicates the actual 
superiority of the Roman fleet. 

After the second year the war assumed the following 
shape^: Hannibal, having entered Italy by the north, after a 
* series of successes had passed southward around Rome and 
fix^ himself in southern Italy, living off the country,—* 
a condition which tended to alienate the people, and was es* 
poeially precarious when in contact with the mighty politi* 
cal and military system of control which Rome had there 
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established. It was therefore from the first nrgentljr neces-* 
saiy that he should establish, between himself and some 
reliable base, that stream of supplies and reinforcements 
which in terms of modem war is called communications.** 
There were tliree friendly regions which might, each or all, 
serve as such a base, — Carthage itself, Macedonia, and Spain. 
With the first two, communication could be had only by sea. 
From Spain, where his firmest sup|)ort was found, he could 
be reached by both land and sea, unless an enemy barred the 
passage ; but the sea route was the shorter and easier. 

In the first years of the war, Rome, by her sea power, con- 
trolled absolutely the basin between Italy, Sicily, and Spain, 
known as the Tyrrhenian and Sardinian Seas. The sea- 
coast from the Ebro to the Tiber was mostly friendly to her. 
In the fourth year, after the battle of Cannae, Syracuse for- 
sook the Roman alliance, the revolt spread through Sicily, and 
Macedonia also entered into an offensive league with Hannibal. 
These changes extended the necessary operations of the Ro- 
man fleet, and taxed its strength. What disposition was made 
of it, and how did it thereafter influence the struggle 7 

The indications are clear that Rome at no time ceased to 
control the Tyrrhenian Sea, for her squadrons passed un- 
molested from Italy to Spain. On the Spanish coast also 
she had full sway till the younger Scipio saw fit to layup 
the fleet. In the Adriatic, a squadron and naval station 
were established at Brindisi to check Macedonia, which per- 
formed their task so well that not a soldier of the phalanxes 
ever set foot in Italy. “ The want of a war fleet,” says 
Mommsen, paralyzed Philip in all his movements.” Here 
the effect of Sea Power is not even a matter of inference. 

In Sicily, the struggle centred about Syracuse. The fleets 
of Carthage and Rome met there, but the superiority evi- 
dently lay with the latter ; for though the Carthaginians at ' 
times succeeded in throwing supplies into the city, ijtiej 
avoided meeting the Roman fleet in battle. With Lilybsum, 
Palermo, and Messina in its hands, the latter was well based 
in the north coast of the island. Access by the south was 
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left open to the Carthagiiuansi end they were thus able to 
maintaid the insurrectiqu. 

Putting these facts together, it is a reasonable inference, 
nnd supported by the whole tenor of the history, that the 
Boman sea power controlled the sea north of a Hue drawn 
from Tarragona in Spain to Lilybtetim (the modern Mar* 
sals), at the west end of Sicily, thence round by the north 
side of the island through the straits of Messina down to 
Sy I iicuse, and from tlierc to llriiidisi in the Adriatic. This 
control lasted, unshaken, throughout Uie war. It did not 
exclude maritime raids, large or small, such as have bet'u 
8|K>keii of ; but it did forbid Uie siistainod and secure com* 
munications of which Hannibal was in deadly need. 

On the other hand, it seems ec|ually plain that for the first 
ten years of the war the Homan fleet was not strong enough 
for sustained o|>eratioiis in tlie sea lH>tween Sicily and Car* 
thage, nor indeed much to the south of the Hue indicated. 
When Ilannihal started, he assigned such ships as he had to 
maintaining the communications Is^tweon Spain and Africa, 
which the Itonians did not Uieii attempt to disturb. 

Tlie Roman sea fKiwcr, therefore, throw Macedonia wholly 
out of the war. It did not keep Carthago from maintaining a 
uselul and most harassing diversion in Sicily ; but it did pro* 
vent her sending troops, when they would have l)ocn most use- 
fulf to her great general in Italy. How was it as to Spain 7 

Spain was the region ufion which tlie father of Hannibal 
and Hannibal himself had based their intended invasion of 
Italy, For eighteen years before this Ijcgan they had <K5CU* 
pied tlie country, extending and consolidating their power, 
boili |>oHtical and military, with rare sagacity. They bad 
raised, and trained in local wars, a large and now veteran 
army.^ U[>on his own departure, Hannibal intrusted the 
•government to his younger brother, Hasdrubal, who pro* 
served toward him to the end a loyalty and devotion which 
he iiad no reason to hope from tlie faction-carsed mother-city 
in Africa. 

At the time of bis starting, the Carthaginian power in 
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Spain was secured from Ca^ to the river Ebro. The re^ 
gion between this river and the Pyrenees was inhabited by 
tribes friendly to the Romans, but unable, in the absence 
of the latter, to oppose a successful resistance to HannibaL 
He put them down, leaving eleven thousand soldiers under 
Hanno to keep military possession of the country, lest the 
Romans should establish themselves there, and thus disturb 
his communications with his base. 

Gnieus Scipio, however, arrived on the spot by sea the 
same year with twenty thousand men, defeated Hanno, and 
occupied both the coast and interior north of the Ebro. The 
Romans thus held ground by which they entirely closed the 
road between Hannibal and reinforcements from Hasdrubal, 
and whence they could attack the Carthaginian power in 
Spain ; while their own communications with Italy, being by 
water, were secured by their naval supremacy. They made 
a naval base at Tarragona, confronting that of Hasdrubal 
at Cartagena, and then invaded the Carthaginian dominions. 
The war in Spain went on under the elder Scipios, seem* 
itigly a side issue, with varying fortune for seven years ; at 
the end of which time Hasdrubal inflicted upon them a 
crushing defeat, the two brothers were killed, and the Car- 
thaginians nearly succeeded in breaking through to the 
Pyrenees with reinforcements for Hahnihal. The attempt, 
how^ever, was checked for the moment ; and before it cculd 
be renowned, the fail of Capua released tw'elve thousand 
veteran Romans, w'ho were sent to Spain under Claudius 
Nero, a man of exceptional ability, to whom was due later 
the most decisive military movement made by any Roman 
general during the Second Punic War. This seasonable, 
reinforcement, which again assured the shaken grip on 
Hasdrubars line of march, came by sea, — a way which, 
tluHigh most rapid and easy, was closed to the Carthagmiana* 
by the Roman navy. 

Two years later the younger Publius Scipio, oelebdhed 
afterward as Africanus, received the command in Spain, and 
captured Cartagena by a combined military and naval attack ; 
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aifter irtiteh he took the most extraordinary step of breaking 
up his fleet and transferring the seamen to the army. Not 
contented to act merely as the ** containing ^ force against 
Hasdnibal by closing the passes of the PyrenecSi Scipio 
pushed forward into soutliem Spain, and fought a severe 
but indecisive battle on the Guadalquivir; after which 
Hasdnibal slipped away from him, hurried north, crossed the 
Pyrenees at their extreme west, and pressed on to Italy, 
where Hannibal's {losition was daily growing weaker, tlio 
natural waste of his army not being replaced. 

The war had lasted ten years, when Ilasdrubal, having met 
little loss on the way, entered Italy at the north. The troops 
ht brought, could they be safely united with those under the 
command of the unrivalled llaiinibal, might give a decisiro 
turn to the war, for Romo herself was nearly exhausted ; the 
iron links which bound her own colonics and the ttllied States 
to her wero strained to the utmost, and some had already 
snapiKMl. Kill the military position of the two brothers was 
also |)criIotis in the extreme. One Un’ng at the river 
Metaure.s, the other in Apulia, two hundred miles apart, each 
was confronted by a suiicrior enemy, and both these Roman 
armies were between their separated opponents. This false 
situation, as well as the long delay of Ilasdriilmrs coming, 
was due to the K«iinan control of the sea, wliicli throughout 
the war limited the mutual support of the ('arthaginian 
brothers to the route through Gaul. At tlio very time that 
Hasdnibal was making his long and dangerous circuit by 
laud. Scipio had sent eleven thousand men from Spain by sea 
to reinforce the army opposed to him. Tlio upshot was that 
messengers from Ilasdrubal to Hannibal, having to pass over 
so wide a belt of hostile country, fell inte the bands of Clau- 
dius Naro, commanding the southern Roman army, who thus 
fiamed the route which Hasdnibal intended to take. Nero 
oorrcftly appreciated tlie situation, and, escaping the vigilance 

^ A **coiitsintiia" fores if one to which, in s »iaiui 7 eonbhistioa. Is sshIkooiI 
Iht 4atj of mopping, or defaixiiig the sdvniice of n jiortios of tho oaomj, whik 
tte mnin nSm of the urn/ or nrmm as boiAg exertod in a diftoMi qaaitor. 
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of Hannibal, made a rapid march with eight thousand of hii 
best troops to join the forces in the north. The* junction 
being effected, the two consuls fell upon Hasdrubal in over- 
whelming numbers and destroyed his army ; the Carthaginian 
leader tiknself falling in the battle. Ilannibal’s first news of 
the disaster was by the head of his brother being thrown into 
his camp. He is said to have exclaimed that Rome would 
now be mistress of the world ; and the battle of Metaurus is 
generally accepted as decisive of the struggle between the two 
States. 

The military situation which finally resulted in the battle 
of the Metaurus and the triumph of Rome may be summed up 
as follows : To overthrow Rome it was necessary to attack her 
in Italy at the heart of her power, and shatter the strongly 
linked confederacy of which she was the head. This was the 
objective. To reach it, the Carthaginians needed a solid base 
of operations and a secure line of communications. The for- 
mer was established in Spain by the genius of the great Barca 
family ; the latter was never achieved. There were two lines 
possible,— -the one direct by sea, the other circuitous through 
Gaul. The first was blocked by the Roman sea power, the 
second imperilled and finally intercepted through the occupa- 
tion of northern Spain by the Roman army. This occupation 
was made possible through the control of the sea, which the 
Carthaginians never endangered. With respect to Ilaifhibal 
and his base, therefore, Rome occupied two central positions, 
Rome itself and northern Spain, joined by an leasy interior 
line of communications, the sea ; by which mutual support 
was continually given. 

Had the Mediterranean been a level desert of land, in 
which the Romans held strong mountain ranges in Corsica and 
Sardinia, fortified posts at Tarragona, Lilyb»um, and ^^essina, 
the Italian coast-line nearly to Genoa, and allied fortresses 
Marseilles and other points ; had they also possessed an ^pned 
force capable by its character of traversing that desert at will, 
but in which their opponents were very inferior and therefore 
compelled to a great circuit in order to concentrate their 
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tmpe, t^e military situation would hare been at once ree(^« 
nixed, and no words would hare been too strong to express 
the ralue and effect of that peculiar force. It would have 
b«n perceived, also, that the enemy’s force of tlic 
kind migiit, however inferior in strengUi, make an inroad, 
or raid, upon the territory tluis iield, might burn a village 
or waste a few miles of borderland, might even cut off a 
convoy at times, without, in a military stuiso, endangering 
the communications. Such predatory ojieratious hare been 
carried on in all ages by the weaker maritime iH'lligcrent, 
they by no means warrant the inference, irreconcilable with 
the knos’n facts, “ that neither Itonie nor Carthage could bo 
said to have undisimted mastery of the sea,” IsHmuso « Iloraan 
fleets sometimes visife<i the coasts of Africa, and Carthaginian 
fleets in the same way ap|>cared off the coast of Italy.” In 
the case under consideration, the navy played the part of such 
a force upon the supi>oscd desert; hut as it acts on an 
element strange to most writers, ns its nicmlK*rs have been 
from time immemorial a strange race apart, without prophets 
of their own, neither themwlves nor tJicir calling understood, 
Ite immense determining influence u|Kin the history of that 
era, and consequently upon the history of the world, has 
been overlooked. If the precetling argument is sound, it is 
M tlefoctive to omit sea power from the list of principal 
factors in the result, as it would be absurd to claim for it an 
exclusive influence. 

Instances such os have lieen cited, drawn from widely 
separat^ periods of time, b<ith Isdore and after that specially 
t^ted in this work, serve to illustrate the intrinsic interest 
of the subject, and the character of tlic lessons which histor/ 
has to teach. As before observed, these come more often 
under tjio head of strategy than of tactics; they bear rather 
open the conduct of campaigns than of battles, and hence are 
fraui^t with more lasting value. To quote a great authority 
m this connection. Jomini says : “ Happening to be in Paris 
near tiie end of 1851, a distingiiishe<l person did me the honor 
to ask my opinion as to whether recent improvements in fire> 
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arms would cause any great modifications in the way of mat* 
ing war. I replied that they would probably have an influence 
upon the details of tactics, but that in great strategic operations 
and the grand combinations of battles, victory would, now as 
ever, result from the application of the principles which had 
led to the success of great generals in all ages ; of Alexander 
and Csesar, as well as of Frederick and Napoleon.” This study 
has become more than ever important now to navies, because of 
the great and steady power of movement possessed by the mod- 
ern steamer. The best-planned schemes might fail through 
stress of weather in the days of the galley and the sailing-ship; 
but this difficulty has almost disappeared. The principles which 
should direct great naval combinations have been applicable to 
all ages, and are deducible from history ; but the power to carry 
them out with little regard to the weather is a recent gain. 

The definitions usually given of the word ‘‘ strategy ” con- 
fine it to military combinations embracing one or more fields 
of operations, either wholly distinct or mutually dependent, but 
always regarded as actual or immediate scenes of war. How- 
ever this may be on shore, a recent French author is quite 
right in pointing out that such a definition is too narrow for 
naval strategy. “This,” he says, “differs from military 
strategy in that it is as necessary in peace as in war. Indeed, 
in peace it may gain its most decisive victories by occupying 
in a country, either by purchase or treaty, excellent positions 
which would perhaps hardly l)C got by war. It learns to 
profit by all opportunities of settling on some chosen point of 
a coast, and to render definitive an occupation which at first 
was only transient.” A generation that has seen England 
within ten years occupy successively Cyprus and Egypt, under 
terms and conditions on their face transient, but which have 
not yet led to the abandonment of the positions tak^n, can 
readily agree with this remark; which indeed receives con^ 
staht illustration from the quiet persistency with whic|{ all 
the great sea powers are seeking position aftei: position, less 
noted and less noteworthy than Cyprus and Egypt, in die 
different seas to wliidii their people and their ships penetrate. 
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** Naval ;trategj* ha« indeed for its end to found, support, and 
increase, as well in peace as in war, the sea power of a 
country ; ” and therefore its study has an interest and value 
for all citizens of a free country, but especially for tliose who 
are charged with its foreign and military relations. 

The general conditions tliat either ar*» essential to or 
powerfully affect the greatness of a nation upon the sea will 
now Ik? examined ; after which a more particular considera- 
tion of the various maritime nations of Kiiro|H? at the iiiiddh^ 
of the scvenleenth century, where the historical survey l)ogii)n, 
will serve at otice to illustriite and give precision to the 
conclusions u|K)n tlie general subject. 


N'vitk.. — Thr l»ri!lian(‘y <»f NN'ImhiV f:uiu% liimmiii;; rj» it iloci* dml of all 
hix iiixi t)i<' iiiiplirit iruxt fi*lt l»y in him an the one 

man al'lv to xavc hrr frimi tin; H’ht'tm*x i>f Napoloofi, i«hc»ulii not of eotirno 
olM^'urv thr fm t that only oiir |Nirtion of tin* firlil wax. or rutilij be, ofo 
ciipird iiy him. NajMiifoirx aim. in thr l umpai^ii wliirh i>mi(*ci at Trafah 
ji;44r, wax to unitr in tin* Wrxt Imliex thr Fr« nrh llrrlx of Hrrxt, 'I'ouloti, and 
Horhrfort, tirj'i (livr with a xtrfmg IwmIv of Spatiixh xhips. ihttx forming an 
ovrrwh* lining fon t* whirh hr itUi'nthul kIioiiM return logrthrr to thr Knglixb 
(.'hannri and rovrr the rroxxing of thr French army. Hr mitiirally rs- 
JX 1 trd that, with Fnglaml'x tiitrn‘xtx M:atfrn*«i all ovrr thr world, roiifitttioii 
and dintrai tiiiii would itri.«r from tgmirancr nf thr dt'xtimitiori of thr French 
xi|ua4lronx. and thr Fngli*h navy 1 m* ilrawn away fnitn hin ohjrrtivr |N»inl. 
Thr ^rtion of tlir firid committiMl to Nrlxon wax thr Mrditrrranran, whrn* 
hr watf'hrd thr grrat .irM'iial of Toulon and the highwayx alike to ihft Kaxt 
and to thr Atlanth;. Thin wax tnfrrior in conxu«|urncr to no olhrr, and an- 
xurnni additional iin()ortaner in thr ryem of NVlami from liifi cori\ic;tion that 
the form«*r atU'mptji on Kgyjit would lie n*Drwrd. f>wing to tliix (irrMuanion 
he took at firxt a faliu* xtrp, whifdt drlayrd hiA pursuit of the Toulon 
when it nailed iindrr thr coiiiiiiand of Vilirnruvr ; and tlir latter wan fiirthrr 
favomi iiv a long continuam r of fair windx. wliilr thr Kngliith had hrail 
windn. Hut while all thin ix trur. wlitlr the failure of .Vafiolroiri* ronthinaiion« 
munt be^ttributrd to thr i4*na<dou« grip of thr Kn*.:Uiih hlockaite off lirrat, ox 
ai to Xrtwin'x rniTgrtM* piirxuit of Um* T<»ulon Srrt when it eM?a|*ed to 
ibt Wrxt Indir* and again on iti haxty return to Kurofa;, the latter in fairly 
e&titM to tlK! rinitK’ni distinction which hixtory hax arror«h*<] it, and which 
is as«i?rted in thr teat. Nrlwin did not, indr#T«l, fathom the inUmtiona of 
Napoleon. Tliis may have li<*«*ii awing, an some have said, to lac'k of insight; 
bot It mav im>re simply laid to the uaual disadrantage under which the 
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defence lici bcdore the blow hu £alleii« of ignorance as to the point threat, 
ened hy the offence. It is insight enough to fa.sten on the key of a situation ; 
and this Xelsfiii rightly saw was the deet, not the station. Consequently, 
his action has afforded a striking instance of how tenacity of purpose and 
untiring energy in execution can repair a first mistake and baffle deeply 
laid plans. 1 1 is McHliterranean corittnand embraced many duties anil cares ; 
but amid and dominating them alt, he saw clearly the Toulon fWt as the 
imntrolling factor then*, and an iiiifK>rtant factor in any naval combination 
of the KiitfM^ror. Hence his attention was unwaveringly fixt^l upon it ; so 
much so that he called it his fh?et/' a phrase which has somewhat vexed 
the seiisihilities of French critics, lliis simple and accurate view of the 
military situation strengtheiie<i him in taking the fearless resolution and 
Imaring the imniensi* res|M>ti8ibility of almndoning his station in order to 
follow ** his fleet." Determined thus on a pursuit the undeniable wisdom 
of wliit*li should not ohsciire the greatness of mind that undertook it, he 
followed so vigorously as to reach Csuliz on his return a wt*ek l>efore 
Villenetive entered Ferrol, despite unavoidable delays arising fn>m false in- 
formation and uncertainty as to the enemy’s movements. The same untir- 
ing ardor enabled him to bring up his own ships from Cadiz to Brest in 
time to make the fleet there siqicrior to V'illeneuve’s, had the latter {H^rsistcsi 
in his attempt to reach the iicighl»orh<xKl. The English, very inferior in 
aggregate mimber of vessels to the allied fleets, were hy this seasonable re- 
infor<*ettient of eight veteran ships put into the l»est (mssible jmsition strate- 
gically, as will lie f>oint<‘d out in dealing with similar conditions in the war 
of the American Revolution. Their forces were united in one great fleet in 
the Bay of Biscay, iuterjmscd Ix'twecn the two divisions of the enemy in 
Brest and Ferrol, superior in numlK*r to either singly, an»l with a strong 
probability of In'ing able to deal with one Iwfore the other could come up. 
Tliis was due to able action all round on the part of the English aittfiori- 
ties ; hut above all other factors in the result stands Nelson's single-minded 
pursuit of •• his fleet." 

'Phis interesting .scries of strategic movements ended on the 14th of 
August, when Villeiieuve, in despair of remdiing Brest, headed for Cailiz, 
when* he an<*honHl on the 20th. As soon .as XafKiIeon heani of this, after 
an outburst tif rage against the admiral, he at once dictated the series of 
movements which resulte<l in Tim and Aiisterlitz, abandoning his pur{) 0 .si*s 
against England. The battle of Trafalgar, fought OcIoUt 21, was there- 
fore separated hy a spact* of two months from the extensive inovepit^nts of 
wh.fh it was nevertheless the outcome. Isolated from them in point of 
time, it was none the less the <K*al of Nelson's genius. aifixcH) later to the 
roc'oni he had made in the near past. With e<)ual truth it is sai^thai 
England was saved at Trafalgar, though the Emperor had then given up 
his iiitendtxl invasion ; the destruction there emphasized and sealed the 
strategic triumph which had noiselessly foiled Naimleon's plana 
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DlftCrS^ION OF THE ELKMESCTtl OF SeA PoWEB. 

' I 'HE first and most obvious light in which the sea presents 
itself from the political and social fK)int of view is that 
of a great highway ; or better, {H'rha[»s, of a wide common, 
over which men may pass in alt directioiiH, but on which some 
well-worn paths show that controlling reasons have led them 
to choose certain lines of travel rather than others. These 
lines of travel are called trade roiitiss ; and the reasons which 
have determined them arc to be sought in the histf»ry of the 
world. 

Notwithstanding all the familiar and unfamiliar dangers 
of the sea, hoih travel and trafiic by water have always been 
easier and (*bca|M?r than by land. The (Muninercial greatness 
of Iloliuiid wa.s du<* not only to her sbipping at sra, !>ut also 
to the numerous trarupjil water-ways which gave surb cheap 
and easy access to her own interior and to that of (Jermafiy. 
Thi’i advantage of carriage by water over that by biiul was 
yet more marked iu a jH^riod when roads were few and very 
bad, wars frequent and soei«‘ty unsettled, as was the case twf> 
hundred years ago. Sea traffic tluui went in fsTil of robisus, 
but was nevertheless safer and quicker than that by land. A 
Dutch WTitcr of that time, e.stiiiiating the cbaiu^es of bis coun- 
try in a war with England, iiotiees among other IbiiigH that 
the water-ways of England failed to penetrate the country suf- 
jicientfy ; therefore, the roads Inung bad, gofsjs from one part 
of the kingdom to the other must go by sea, and 1 k‘ ex|>OH<'d 
to dlpture by the way. As regards purely internal trade, this 
danger has generally disap|K?ared at the present day. In most 
civilized countries, now', the destruction or disapfiearancc of 
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the coasting trade would only be an inconvenience, althougfi 
water transit is still the cheaper. Nevertheless, as late as the 
wars of the French Republic and the First Empire, those who 
are familiar with the history of the period, and the light naval 
literature that has grown up around it, know how constant is 
the mention of convoys stealing from point to point along the 
French coast, although the sea swarmed with English cruisers 
and there were good inland roads. 

Under modern conditions, however, home trade is but a 
part of the business of a country bordering on the sea. For- 
eign necessaries or luxuries must be brought to its ports, 
cither in its own or in foreign shifis, which will return, 
bearing in exchange the products of the country, whether 
they be the fruits of the earth or the works of men’s hands ; 
and it is the wish of every nation that this shipping business 
should be done by its own vessels. The ships that thus sail 
to and fro must have secure ports to which to return, and 
must, as far as [lossible, be followed by the protection of their 
country throughout the voyage. 

This protection in time of war must be extended by armed 
shipping. The necessity of a navy, in the restricted sense of 
the word, springs, therefore, from the existence of a peaceful 
shipping, and disappears with it, except in the case of a nation 
which has aggressive tendencies, and keeps up a navy merely 
as a branch of the military establishment. As the Uflited 
States has at present no aggressive purposes, and as its mer- 
chant service has disap[)eured, the dwindling of the armed 
fleet and general lack of interest in it are strictly logical con- 
sequences. When for any reason sea trade is again found to 
pay, a large enough shipping interest will reappear to compel 
the revival of the vrar fleet. It is possible that when a canal 
route through the Central-American Isthmus is seen ^ be a 
near certainty, the aggressive impulse may be strong enouglf 
to lead to the same result. This is doubtful, however^be- 
cause a peaceful, gain-loving nation is not farrsighted, and 
far-sightedness is needed for adequate military preparationi 
especially in these days. 
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^ Aim natioDi with its anarmed and armed shippings launches 
forth from its own shores, the need is soon felt of points upon 
whidi the ships can rely for peaceful trading, for refuge and 
supplies. In the present day friendly, though foreign, ports 
are to be found all over the world ; and their shelter is enough 
while peace prevails. It was not always so, nor does peace 
always endure, though the United States have been favored 
by so long a continuance of it. In earlier times tlie merchant 
seaman, seeking for trade in new and unexplored regions, 
made his gains at risk of life and til>erty from 8uspicioi:;'( or 
hostile nations, and was under great delays in collecting a full 
and profitable freight. lie therefore intuitively sought at the 
far end of his trade route one or more stations, to be given to 
him by force or favor, where he could fix himself or his agents 
in reasonable security, where his ships could lie in safety, and 
where the merchantable products of the land could be con- 
tinually collecting, awaiting the arrival of the home fieet, which 
should carry them to the mother-country. As there was im- 
mense gain, as well as much risk, in these early voyages, such 
establishments naturally multiplied and grew until they l)ecame 
colonics ; whose ultimate development and success de|K*ndefl 
upon the genius and |)olicy of the nation from which they 
sprang, and form a very great part of the history, and particn- 
, larly of the sea history, of the world. All colonics liad not 
the Simple and natural birth and growtli al)ove descril>ed. 
Many were more formal, and purely p>liiieal, in their conce|)- 
tion and founding, the act of the rulers of the {H^ople ratln^r 
than of private individuals; but the trading- station with its 
after expansion, the work simply of the aiiventurer seeking 
gain, was in its reasons and essence the same us the.elal>o- 
rately organized and chartered colony. In lK>th cases the 
mothei^-country had won a foothold in a foreign land, seeking 
% new outlet for what it had to sell, a new sphere for its ship- 
ping more employment for its people, more comfort and 
wealth for itself. 

The needs of commerce, however, were not all provided for 
when safety bad been secured at the far end of the road. 
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Hie voyageB were long and dangerous, tbe seas often beset with* 
enemies. In the most active days of colonizing there prevailed 
on the sea a lawlessness the very memory of which is now 
almost lost, and the days of settled peace between maritime 
nations were few and far between. Thus arose the demand 
for stations along the road, like the Caf)e of Good Hope, St. 
Helena, and Mauritius, not primarily for trade, but for defence 
and war ; the demand for the (K>8sc88ion of posts like Gibral- 
tar, Malta, Louisbiirg, at the entrance of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, — posts whose value was chiefly strategic, though not 
necessarily wholly so. Colonics and colonial posts were 
sometimes commercial, sometimes military in their character ; 
and it was exceptional that the same position was equally 
imfKirtant in both points of view, as New York was. 

In these three things — production, with the necessity of ex- 
changing products, shipping, whereby the exchange is carried 
on, and colonics, which facilitate and enlarge the operations 
of shipping and tend to protect it by multiplying points of 
safety — is to be found the key to much of the history, as well 
as of the policy, of nations bordering upon the sea. The policy 
has varied both with the spirit of the age and with tbe char- 
acter and clear-sightedness of the rulers ; but the history of 
the seaboard nations has been less determined by the shrewd- 
ness and foresight of governments than by conditions of posi- 
tion, extent, configuration, number and character of their 
jKJoplc, — by what arc called, in a word, natural conditions. It 
must however be admitted, and will be seen, that the wise or 
unwise action of individual men has at certain periods had a 
great modifying influence upon the growth of sea power in 
the broad sense, which includes not only tte military strength 
afloat, that rules the sea or any part of «jp by force of arms, 
but also the peaceful commerce and sKpping fron^ which 
aleae a military fleet naturally and heimfully springs, and 
on which it securely rests. Jj^ ^ 

Tbe principal conditions affecting power of nations 

may be enumerated as follows: I. Q^raphical Position. 
IL Physical Conformation, including, ai connected therewith^ 
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liataral productions and climate. III. Extent of Territory. 
IV. Nuihber of Population. V^. Character of the People. 
VI. Character of the Govemmeut» including therein the 
national institutions. 

I. Geographical Position. — It may l>c }>ointe(l out, in tlio 
first place, that if a nation be so situattni that it is neither 
forced to defend itself by land nor induced to seek extension 
of its territory by way of the land, it luis, by the \CTy unity of 
its aim directed u|h)]i tlie sea, an advantage as eomiNiretl with 
a people one of whose boundaries is continental. This inis 
been a great advantage to England over both Prance and 
Holland as a sea power. The strength of the latter was early 
exhausted by the necessity of keeping up a largo army and 
carrying on ex|>ensive wars to preserve her indc‘|K*ndence ; 
while the policy of France was eoiistaiiily diverted, somotiines 
wisely and sometimes most foolishly, from the H(»a to projects 
of continental extension. These military efforts exfiended 
wealth ; whereas a wiser and consistent usi» of her geographical 
position would have added to it, 

Tlic geographical |>osition may Ik* such as of itself to pro- 
mote a concentration, or to necessitate a diH|M*rKioii, of the 
naval forces. Here again the British Islands have an advan- 
tage over France. The iKisition of the hitter, touching the 
Heii^erraneun as well as the ocean, while it has its advan- 
tages, is on the whole a source of military weakness at sea. 
The eastern and western French fleets have only been able to 
unite after passing through the .Straits of (lihraltar, in at- 
tempting which they have often riskf*d and sometimes suffered 
loss. The [X)s;tion of the United States u|K>n the two oceans 
would be either a source of great weakness or a cause of enor- 
mous exix'nse, had it a large sea commerce on botli coasts. 

* Eiigfand, by her immense colonial empire, hair sacrifleed 
much of this advantage of concentration of force around her 
oiriT shores ; but the sacrifice was wisely made, for the gain 
was greater than the loss, as the event proved. With the 
growUi of her colonial system her war fleets also grew, but 
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her merchant shipping and wealth grew jet fMter. Still, in* 
the wars of the American Revolution, and of the Frdnch Re- 
public and Empire, to use the strong expression of a French 
author, England, despite the immense development of her 
navj, seemed ever, in the midst of riches, to feel all the em- 
barrassment of poverty.’* The might of England was suffi- 
cient to keep alive the heart and the members; whereas 
the equally extensive colonial empire of Spain, through her 
maritime weakness, but offered so many points for insult and 
injury. 

The geographical position of a country may not only favor 
the concentration of its forces, but give the further strategic 
advantage of a central jK)8itlon and a good base for hostile 
operations against its probable enemies. This again is the 
case with England ; on the one hand she faces Holland and 
the northern powers, on the other France and the Atlantic. 
When threatened with a coalition between France and the 
naval powers of the North Sea and the Baltic, as she at times 
was, her fleets in the Downs and in the Channel, and even 
that off Brest, occupied interior positions, and thus were 
readily able to interpose their united force against either one 
of the enemies which should seek to pass through the Channel 
to effect a junction with its ally. On either side, also, Nature 
gave her better ports and a safer coast to approach. Formerly 
this was a very serious clement in the passage througlp the 
Channel ; but of late, steam and the improvement of her har- 
bors have lessened the disadvantage under which France 
once labored. In the days of sailing-ships, the English fleet 
operated against Brest making its base at Torbay and Ply- 
mouth. The plan was simply this : in easterly or moderate 
weather the blockading fleet kept its position without difii- 
culty ; but in westerly gales, when too severe, they bore up 
for JBnglish ports, knowing that the French fleet could nolf 
get out till the wind shifted, which equally served to bring 
them back to their station. , ^ 

The advantage of geographical nearness to an enemy, or to 
the object of attack, is nowhere more apparent than in that 
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fsrm of warfare which has lately reoeired the name of com- 
merce^eStrojing, which the French eali d€ cour$€. 

This c^ration of war, being directed against peaceful mcr- 
diant vessels which are usually defenceless, culls for ships 
of small militaiy force. Such ships, having little power to 
defend themselves, need a refuge or point of support near 
at hand ; which will be found either in certain parts of the 
sea controlled by the lighting ships of their country, or in 
friendly harbors. The latter give the strongest support, 
becatise they arc always in the same place, and tlic approaclies 
to them are more familiar to the commcrccHiostniyer than u> 
his enemy. The nearness of France to England has thus 
greatly facilitated her (guerre de course directed against the 
latter. Having ports on the North Sea, on the Channel, and 
on the Atlantic, her cruisers started from [Kiints near the 
focus of English trade, botli coming and going. The distance 
of these |K>rts from each other, disadvantageous for regtilar 
military combinations, is an advantage for this irregular 
secondary o[)cnition ; for the essence of the one is concentra- 
tion of elTort, whereas for commcrce-dcstroying dilTusion of 
effort is the rule. Cuminerce-destroycrs scatter, that they 
may see and seize more prey. These truths receive illustra- 
tion from the history of the great French privateers, whoso 
bases and scenes of action were largely on the Channel and 
NortU Sea, or else were found in distant colonial regions, 
where islands like Cuadaloupe and Martinique afforded simi- 
lar near refuge. The necessity of renewing coal makes the 
cruiser of the present day even more dependent tliaii of old 
on his port. Public opinion in the United States bns great 
faith in war directed against an encmy*s commerce ; but it 
must be remembered that the Ifeptiblic has no |>orts very near 
the great centres of trade abroad. Her geographical [losition 
la therefore singularly disadvantageous for carrying on sue* 
eessfttl commerce-destroying, unless she llnd bases in the 
poit^of an ally. 

li^ in addition to facility for offence, Nature has so placed a 
so on tr y that it has easy access to the high sea itself, while at 
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the same time it controls one of the great thoronghfarea of 
the world’s traffic, it is evident that the strategic vltlue of its 
position is very high. Such i^in is, and to a greater degree 
was, the position of England. The trade of Holland, Sweden, 
Russia, Denmark, and that which went up the great rivers to 
the interior of Germany, had to pass through the Channel 
close by her doors ; for sailing-ships hugged the English coast 
This northern trade had, moreover, a f)eculiar bearing upon 
sea power ; for naval stores, as they are commonly called, were 
mainly drawn from the Baltic countries. 

But for the loss of Gibraltar, the position of Spain would 
have been closely analogous to that of England. Looking at 
once U]K)n the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, with Cadiz on 
the one side and Cartagenia on the other, the trade to the 
Levant must have passed under her hands, and that round the 
Cape of Good Ho[)e not far from her doors. But Gibraltar 
not only deprived her of the control of the Straits, it also 
imiiosed an obstacle to the easy junction of the two divisions 
of her fleet. 

At the present day, looking only at the geographical posi- 
tion of Italy, and not at the other conditions affecting her sea 
power, it would seem that with her extensive sea-coast and 
good ports she is very well placed for exerting a decisive 
influence on the trade route to the Levant and by the Isthmus 
of Suez. This is true in a degree, and would be much more 
so did Italy now hold all the islands naturally Italian ; but 
with Malta in the hands of England, and Corsica in those of 
France, the advantages of her geographical i>osition are largely 
neutralized. From race affinities and situation those two 
islands ore os legitimately objects of desire to Italy as Gibral- 
tar is to S|)ain. If the Adriatic were a great highway of com- 
merce, Italy’s position would be still more influential. These 
defects in her geographical completeness, combined with 
other causes injurious to a full and secure development of 
sea power, make it more than doubtful whether Italy dfen for 
some time be in the front rank among the sea nations. 

As the idm here is not an exhaustive discussion, but merely 
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In attempt to show, by illustration, how vitally the situation 
of a eoulhtiy may affect its career u|K>n the sca» this division 
of the subject may be dismissed for the present ; the more so 
as instances wliich will further bring out its importance will 
continually recur in the historical treatment. Two remarks, 
however, are here appropriate. 

Circumstances have caused the Mediterranean Sea to play 
a greater pai*t in the history of the world, both in a com- 
mercial ami a military jKiiiit of view, than any other sheet of 
water of the same size. Nation after nation has striver to 
control it, and the strife still go<‘s on. Therefore a sttsdy of 
the conditions n]H)n which pre}H>ndernnee in its waters has 
rested, and now rests, and of the ndativc military values of 
different ]K)ittts upon its coasts, will l>o more iiiHtruetive than 
the same amount of effort expended in another field. Fur- 
thermore, it has at the j)rescnt time a very marked analogy in 
many restHJcts to the CaribWan Sea, — an analogy which will 
be still closer if a Fanaiim canabroute ever be cntii|t|t«ted. A 
study of the strategic conditions of the MediterraiiiMiji, which 
have received ample illustration, will l>e an excellent pndudo 
to a similar study of the Curibl>eaii, which Inis comparatively 
little history. 

The second remark hears ufK>n the geographical |H>sition 
of the United States relatively to a Central-American canal. 
If otn: l>e made, and fulfil the hopes of its builders, the Carilv 
bean will ))o changcnl from a terminus, and place of local 
traffic, or at best a bnjkcn and i!n|H*rfect line of travel, as it 
now is, into one of the great highways of the world. Ah»ng 
this path a great commerce will travfd, bringing the intcreHts 
of the other great nations, the Eurotx^an nations, close along 
our shores, as they have never l>ecii lx;fore. With this it will 
not be so easy as heretofore to stand aloof from international 
complications. The position of the United States with refer- 
ence to this route will resemble that of England to the Chan- 
nel, fnd of the Mediterranean countries to the Suez route. As 
regards influence and control over it, depending upon geograpli- 
ical position, it is of course plain that the centre of the national 
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power, the permanent base,* is much nearer than that 
great nations. The positions now o^ hereafter oeeopied by 
them on island or mainland, however strong, will be bat out* 
posts of their power ; while in all the raw materials of mili^ 
taiy strength no nation is superior to the United States. She 
is, however, weak in a confessed unpreparedness for war ; and 
her geographical nearness to the point of contention loses 
some of its value by tlie character of the Gulf coast, which is 
deficient in ports combining security from an enemy with 
facility for repairing wardships of the first class, without which 
ships no country can pretend to control any part of the sea. 
In case of a contest fur supremacy in the Caribbean, it seems 
evident from the depth of the South Pass of the Mississippi, 
the nearness of New Orleans, and the advantages of the Mis* 
sissippi Valley for water transit, that the main effort of the 
country must pour down that valley, and its permanent base 
of operations Iw found there. The defence of the entrance to 
the Mississippi, however, presents peculiar difficulties ; while 
the only two rival ports, Key West and Pensacola, have too 
little depth of water, and are much less advantageously placed 
with reference to the resources of the country. To get the 
full benefit of superior geographical position, these defects 
must be overcome. Furthermore, as W distance from the 
Isthmus, tliough relatively less, is still considerable, the 
United States will have to obtain in tlie Caribbean sbttions 
fit for contingent, or secondary, bases of operations ; which 
by their natural advantages, susceptibility of defence, and 
nearness to the central strategic issue, will enable her fleets 
to remain as near the scene as any opponent. With ingress 
and egress from the Mississippi sufficiently protected, with 
such outposts in her hands, and with the communications 
between them and the home base secured, in short, with 
pi^pcr military preparation, for which she has all necessary 
means, the preponderance of the United States on thi^field 

* a base ot pannaomt opMatkiaa“b aaderalood a edhalqr ^Moea eoaw 
SUthanaoaMaa whera ara aaited dia giaat Uaaa of oonmaaiaatioa bylaadaad 
vataa, whaia aae tba anauaia aad anaad poato." 
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Ibllows, from her geographical positioD and her power, with 
mathematical certainty. 

II. Phtfneal ConformaHon. — The peculiar featurea of the 
Gnlf coaat, just alluded to, come properly under the head of 
Physical Conformation of a country, which is placed second 
for discussion among the conditions which affeot the develop* 
ment of sea poa-cr. 

The seaboard of a country is one of its fnmticrs ; and the 
easier tlie access oiTered by the frontier to the region bo’ ond, 
in this case the sea, the greater will be the tendency of a 
people toward intercourse with the rest of the world by it. 
If a country be imagined having a long seaboard, but entirely 
without a harbor, such a country can have no sen trade of its 
own, no shipi>ing, no navy. This w'as practically the case 
with Belgium when it was a Simnish and an Austrian province. 
The Dutch, in 1648, as a condition of fieace after a successful 
war, exacted that the Hcheldt should l)c closed to sea com* 
nierce. This closed the harlMir of Antwerp and transferred 
the sea trade of Belgium to Holland. The S{>anish Nether- 
lands ceased to be a sea power. 

Numerous and deep harbors are a source of strength and 
wealth, and doubly so if they ore tlic outlets of navigable 
streams, which facilitate the concentration in them of a coun- 
try’s*intemal trade ; but by their very accessibility they be* 
come a source of weakness in war, if not projicrly defended. 
The Dutch in 1667 found little difliculty in ascending the 
Thames and burning a large fraction of the English navy 
within sight of London ; whereas a few years later the com- 
bined fleets of England and France, when attempting a land* 
tag in Holland, were foiled by the diflicultics of the coast as 
much %i Dutch fleet In 1778 the Iwrbor 

5f New York, and with it undisputed control of the Hudson 
Blv^, would have been lost to the English, who were caught 
at oUiulvantage, but for the hoiitancy of the French admiral. 
With that control. New England would have been restored to 
dose and safe communication with New York, New Jersey^ 
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and Pcnnsjlrania ; and this blow, following so dosely on 
Burgoyne’s disaster of the year before, would probably have 
led the English to make an earlier peace. The Mississippi is 
a mighty source of wealth and strength to the United States f 
but the feeble defences of its mouth and the number of its 
subsidiary streams penetrating the country made it a weak- 
ness and source of disaster to the Southern Confederacy. 
And lastly, in 1814, the occupation of the Chcsaficake and the 
destruction of Washington gave a sharp lesson of the dangers 
incurred through tlie noblest water-ways, if their approaches be 
undefended ; a lesson recent enough to be easily recalled, but 
which, from the present appearance of the coast defences, 
seems to Ijc yet more easily forgotten. Nor should it be 
thought that conditions have changed ; circumstances and de- 
tails of offence and defence have been modified, in these days 
as before, but the great conditions remain the same. 

Before and during the great Na{)oleonic wars, France bad 
no port for sliips-of-the-line east of Brest. How great the 
advantage to England, which in the same stretch has two 
great arsenals, at Plymouth and at Portsmouth, besides other 
harbors of refuge and supply. This defect of conformation 
has since been remedied by the w'orks at Cherbourg. 

Besides the contour of the coast, involving easy access to 
the sea, there are other physical conditions which lead people 
to the sea or turn them from it. Although France* was 
deficient in military ports on the Channel, she had both there 
and on the ocean, as well as in the Mediterranean, excellent 
harbors, favorably situated for trade abroad, and at the 
outlet of large rivers, which would foster internal traffic. But 
when Richelieu had put an end to civil war, Frenchmen did 
not take to the sea with the eagerness and success of the 
English and Dutch. A principal reason for this h^ been 
plausibly found in the physical conditions which have made 
France a pleasant land, with a delightful climate, prodgging 
within itself more than its people needed. England, on the 
other hand, received from Nature but little, and, until her 
manufactures were developed, had little to export Their 
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many wants, combined with their restless actiritj and other 
conditions that favored maritime enterprise, led her people 
^road ; and they there found lands more pleasant and richer 
man their own. Tlieir needs and genius made tliem merchants 
and colonists, then manufacturers and producers ; and heta*een 
products and colonics shipping is tlie inevitable link. So their 
sea power grew. But if Kitgland was drawm to the sea, Hol- 
land WHS driven to it ; witlioiit the sea Kngland huiguished, 
but Holland died. In the height of her greatness, when she 
was one of tlie chief factors in European |K>litics, a com|H tent 
native authority (^stiinatod that the soil of Holland could not 
8iip[)ort more than one eighth of her inhabitants. The maim- 
factnros of the country were then iiuinerous and ini[K>rtaiit, 
but they had Ik’cii imieli later in their growth than the ship 
ping interest. The |K>verty of the soil and the ex|K)Sed naturo 
of the coast drove the Dutch first to fishing. Then the dis- 
covery of the proco.HS of curing the fish gave them material 
for export us well as homo consiiniption, and so laid the 
corner*stone of their wealth. Thus they had become traders 
at the time tbat tbe Italian republics, under the pn*ssure of 
Turkish fM>wer and tbe discovery of the passage round the 
Cape of (tood Hojio, were Ix'giiiiiiiig to decline, and they fell 
heirs to the great Italian trade of the Levant. Further 
favored by their geographical position, interinediate lK‘tween 
the I^altic, France, and the Mediterranean, and at the mouth 
of the Oerinati rivers, they quickly absorbed nearly all Iho 
carrying-trade of Kiiro|x». Tbe wheat and naval sUires of tlio 
Baltic, the trade of Spain with lier colonies in the New World, 
the wines of France, and tlie French coasting-trade were, little 
more than two hundred years ago, transiHirted in Dutch 
shipping. Much of the carrying-trade of England, even, was 
then <ir>ne in Dutch iKittoms. It will rifit lie pretended that 
all this prosficrity jinxeeded only from the jiovcrty of Hol- 
lai)|)*s natural resources. Something does not grow from 
nothing. What is true, is, that by the nca^ssitous condition 
of her people they were driven to the sea, and irere, from 
tlieir mastery of tlie shipping business and the size of their 
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fleets, in a position to profit bj the sudden expansion of coni> 
merce and the spirit of exploration which followed on the dis* 
eoverjr of America and of the passage round the Cape. Other 
causes concurred, but their whole prosperity stood on the 
sea power to which their poverty gave birth. Their food, 
their clothing, tlie raw material for their manufactures, the 
very timlicr and hemp with which they built and rigged their 
shijns (and they built nearly as many as all Europe besides), 
were imported; and when a disastrous war with England 
in 1653 and 1654 bad lasted eighteen months, and their 
shipping business was stopped, it is said ^Hhe sources of 
revenue which had always maintained the riches of the State, 
such as fisheries and commerce, were almost dry. Work- 
shops were closed, work was susfiendcd. The Zuyder Zee 
became a forest of masts; the country was full of beggars; 
grass grew in the streets, and in Amsterdam fifteen hundred 
houses were untenanted.” A humiliating peace alone saved 
tlicm from ruin. 

This sorrowful result shows the weakness of a country de- 
pending wholly upon sources external to itself for the part 
it is playing in the world. With large deductions, owing to 
diiTercnccs of conditions which need not here be spoken of, 
tlie case of Holland then has strong points of resemblance 
to that of Groat Britain now; and they are true presets, 
though they seem to be having small honor in their own 
country, who warn her that the continuance of her prosperity 
at homo depends primarily utmn maintaining her power 
abroad. Men may be discontented at the lack of political 
privilege ; they will bo yet more uneasy if tlicy come to lack 
bread. It is of more interest to Americans to note that the 
result to France, regarded as a power of the sea, caused by 
the extent, dclightfulness, and richness of the land, has beei^ 
repiroduoed in tlie United States. In the beginning, their 
forefathers held a narrow strip of land upon sea, feaf^ile 
in parts though little develop^, abounding in ' harboris and 
near rich fishing-grounds. These physical conditions com- 
bined with an inborn love of the sea, the pulse of that Skiglish 
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blood which still beat in their veins, to keep alive all those 
tendencies and pursuits upon which a healthy see power 
depends. Almost every one of tlic original colonies was on 
the sea or on one of its great tributaries. All cx|K)rt and 
import tended toward one coast. Interest in the sea and 
an intelligent appreciation of the (lart it played in tlie piihlio. 
welfare were easily and widely spread ; and a motive more 
in&uential than care for the public interest was also active, 
for the abundance of shi|vbuilding materials and a relative 
fewness of other investments made shipping a prolitublo 
private interest How changed the present condition is, all 
know. The centre of |K)wer is no longer on the seaboard. 
Books and nca\spapcrs vie with one another in describing the 
wonderful growth, and the still iindevelo|)ed riches, of the 
interior. Capital there finds its best investments, labor its 
largest opportunities. The frontiers are neglected and {xiliti- 
cally weak; the f>iilf and Pacific coasts actually so, the AU 
lantic coast relatively to Die central Mississippi Valley. When 
the day comes that shipping again pays, when the three sea 
frontiers find Dial they are not only militarily weak, but 
poorer for lack of national shipping, their united eflforts may 
avail to lay again the foundations of our sea |)ower. Till 
then, those who follow* the limitations which lack of sea 
power placed u|Km the career of France may mourn that 
their own country is lioing led, by a like n^dundancy of home 
wealth, into tlie same neglect of that great iustrument. 

Among modifying physical conditions may be noitsl a form 
like that of Italy, — a long |)cninsula, with a central range of 
mountains dividing it into two narrow strips, along which the 
roads connecting the different (lorts necessarily run. Only 
an aijsolutc control of the sea can wholly secure such comma* 
picatioAs, since it is itn|sissible to know at what |ioitit an 
enemy coming from U^ond iho visible horizon may strike ; 
bo^till, w*ith an adequate naval force centrally posted, there 
will be good hope of attacking his fleet, which is at once bis 
baae and line of communications,* Ijcfore serious damage baa 
been done. The long, narrow peninsula of Florida, with Key 
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West at its extremity, though flat and thinly populated, pro- 
eentB at first sight conditions like those of Italy. The resem* 
blance may be only superficial, but it seems probable that if 
the chief scene of a naval war were the Oulf of Mexico, the 
communications by land to the end of the peninsula mig^t 
be a matter of consequence, and open to attack. 

When the sea not only borders, or surrounds, but also sepa* 
rates a country into two or more parts, the control of it 
becomes not only desirable, but vitally necessary. Such a 
physical condition either gives birth and strength to sea 
power, or makes the country powerless. Such is the condi* 
tion of the present kingdom of Italy, with its islands of Sar- 
dinia and Sicily ; and hence in its youth and still existing 
financial weakness it is seen to put forth such vigorous and 
intelligent efforts to create a military navy. It has even been 
argued that, with a navy decidedly superior to her enemy’s, 
Italy could better base her power upon her islands than 
upon her mainland ; for the ins<.'curity of the lines of commu- 
nication in the peninsula, already pointed out, would most 
seriously embarrass an invading army surrounded by a hostile 
people and threatened from the sea. 

The Irish Sea, separating the British Islands, rather resem- 
bles an estuary than an actual division ; but history has shown 
the danger from it to the United Kingdom. In the da}*8 of 
Louis XIV., when the French navy nearly equalled the com- 
bined English and Dutch, the gravest complications existed 
in Ireland, which passed almost wholly under the control of 
the natives and the French. Nevertheless, the Irish Sea was 
rather a danger to the English — a weak point in their com- 
munications — than an advantage to the French. The latter 
did not venture their ships-of-the-line in its narrow waters, 
and expeditions intending to land were directed upon thg 
ocean ports in the south and west. At the supreme moment 
the great French fleet was sent upon the south coast of Eng- 
land, where it decisively defeated the allies, and at the same 
time twenty-five frigates were sent to St. George’s Channel, 
against the English communications. In the midst of a hoa* 
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tile people, the English army in Ireland was seriously imper- 
illed, but was saved by tlie battle of the Boyne and the flight 
of James IL This movement against the encmy*s communi- 
cations was strictly strategic, and would be just as dangerous 
to England now as in 1690. 

Spain, in the same century, afforded an impressive lesson of 
the weakness caused by such seimration when the parts are not 
knit together by a strong sea power. She then still retained, 
as remnants of her past greatness, the Netherlands (now 
Belgium), Sicily, and other Italian fiossessious, not bi K^.^ak 
of her vast colonies in the New World. Yet so low had the 
Spanish sea {)owcr fallen, Uiat a well-informod and sober- 
minded Hollander of the day could claim that in Spain all 
the coast is navigated by a few Dutch ships ; and since the 
peace of 1648 their ships and seamen are so few that they 
have publicly liegtin to hire our sliips to sail to tin* Indies, 
whereas they were formerly careful to exclude all foreigners 
from there. ... It is manifest,” be goes on, “that the West 
Indies, being as the stomach to Spain (for from it nearly all 
the revenue is drawn), must hti joined to the S|mnish hea<l by 
a sea force ; and that Naples and the Netherlands, Inung like 
two arms, they cannot lay out their streuigth for Spain, nor 
receive anything iheucc but by shipping, — ail which may 
easily lie done by our ship))tiig in |>eace, and by it (»bstructed 
in war.” Half a century before, Sully, the great mtuister of 
Henry IV., had characterized Spain “ os one of those States 
whose legs and arms an* strong and [>owerful, hut the heart 
infinitely weak and feeble.” .Sinex* his day the Spanish navy 
had suffered not only disaster, but annihilation ; not only 
humiliation, but degradation. The consoriuencos hrietly were 
that shipping wiis destroyed ; mannfaetnres imrished with it. 
The government de{Hnided for its support, not ufsiti a wide- 
spread healthy commerce and industry that could siirvivo 
m^y a staggering blow, hut u|kiii a narrow strenm of silver 
trickling through a few trc;asurt^«hips from America, easily 
and frequently intercepted by an enemy’s cruisers, llie loss 
of half a dozen giillcoiis more limn once paralyzed its move* 
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m^nts for a year. While the war in the Netherlands lastedi 

the Dutch control of the sea forced Spain to send her troops 
by a long and costly journey overland instead of by sea ; and 
the same cause reduced her to such straits for necessaries 
that, by a mutual arrangement which seems very odd to mod* 
em ideas, her wants were supplied by Dutch ships, which 
thus maintained the enemies of their country, but received 
in return specie which was welcome in the Amsterdam ex- 
change. In America, the Spanish protected themselves as 
best they might behind masonry, unaided from home ; while 
in the Mediterranean they escaped insult and injury mainly 
through the indifference of the Dutch, for the French and 
English had not yet begun to contend for mastery there: In 
the course of history the Netherlands, Naples, Sicily, Minorca, 
Havana, Manila, and Jamaica were wrenched away, at one 
time or another, from this empire without a shipping. In 
short, while Spain’s maritime impotence may have been pri- 
marily a symptom of her general decay, it became a marked 
factor in jirecipitating her into the abyss from which she has 
not yet wholly emerged. 

E.\cept Alaska, the United States has no outlying posses- 
sion, — no foot of ground inaccessible by land. Its contour is 
such as to present few points specially weak from their sa- 
liency, and all important parts of the frontiers can be readily 
attained, — cheaply by water, rapidly by rail. The wdkkest 
frontier, the Pacific, is far removed from the most dangerous 
of possible enemies. The internal resources are boundless as 
compared with present needs ; we can live off ourselves indefi- 
nitely in our little corner,” to use the expression of a French 
officer to the author. Yet should that little comer be invaded 
by a new commercial route through the Isthmus, the United 
States in her turn may have the rude awakening of tbqfse who 
haye abandoned their share in the common birthright of aA 
peoplci the sea. ^ 

III. Extent of IVrrftofy. The last of the conditions 
affecting the development of a nation as a sea power, and 
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tMcliiiig the country itself as distinguished from the people 
who dwell there, is Extent of Territory. This may bo dismissed 
with comparatively few words. 

As regards the development of sea power, it is not the total 
number of square miles which a country contains, but the 
length of its coast-line and the character of its harbors that 
are to be considered. As to these it is to be said tliat, the 
geographical and physical conditions being the same, extent 
of sea-coast is a source of strengtli or weakness according as 
the population is large or small. A country is in this lik^ a 
fortress ; the garrison must be proportioned to the t^weinte, 
A recent familiar instance is found in the American War of 
Secession. Had the South had a |Kuiple as numerous os it 
was warlike, and a navy commensurate to its other n^soiirces 
as a sea |K>wer, the great extent of its sea-coast and its nu- 
merous inlets would have lK*eti elements of great Htrongth. 
The jMJOjile of the United States and the (lijveriiment <if that 
day justly prided themselves on the eflTectiveiiess of the block- 
ade of the whole Southern coast. It was a great feat, a very 
great feat ; but it would have liecn an lin|K>ssible feat had tho 
Southerners been more numerous, and a nation of fM:‘amen. 
What was there shown was not, as has said, how such 
a blockade can be inaintaiiuH], but that such a blockade is 
possible in the face of a |K>piilation not only untisfHl to tho 
sea, bfft also scanty in nuinl>crs. Those who recall how tho 
blockade was maintained, and the class of ships that block- 
aded during great part of the war, know that the plan, correct 
under the circumstances, could not have l>ecn carried out in 
the face of a real navy. Scattered iiiisup|Kirted along tho 
coast, the United States ships kept tlieir plac^^s, singly or in 
•mall detachments, in face of an extensive network of inland 
water cpmmunications wliich favored secret concentration of 
tSe enemy. Behind the first line of water communications 
wcre^long estuaries, and here and there strong fortresses, 
Upon either of which the enemy's ships could always fall 
bsek to elude pursuit or to receive protection. Had there 
been a Soatiiem navy to profit by such advantages, or by the 
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scattered condition of the United States ships, the latter 
could not have been distributed as they were; and being 
forced to concentrate for mutual support, many small but 
useful approaches would hare been left open to commerce. 
But as the Southern coast, from its extent and many inlets, 
might have been a source of strength, so, from those very 
characteristics, it became a fruitful source of injury. The 
great story of the opening of the Mississippi is but the most 
striking illustration of an action that was going on Inces* 
sautly all over the South. At every breach of the sea fron- 
tier, war-ships were entering. The streams that had carried 
the wealth and supported the trade of the seceding States 
turned against them, and admitted their enemies to their 
hearts. Dismay, insecurity, paralysis, prevailed in regions 
that might, under happier auspices, have kept a nation alive 
through the most exhausting war. Never did sea power play 
a greater or a more decisive part than in the contest which 
determined that the course of the world’s history would be 
modified by the existence of one great nation, instead of 
several rival States, in the North American continent. But 
vrhilo just pride is felt in the well-earned glory of those days, 
and the greatness of the results due to naval preponderance 
is admitted, Americans who understand the facts should never 
fail to remind the ovcr-confidcncc of their countrymen that 
the South not only had no navy, not only was not a sea^taring 
people, but that also its population was not pro{)ortioned to 
the extent of the sea-coast which it had to defend. 

IV. Number of Population, — After the consideration of 
the natural conditions of a country should follow an exami- 
nation of the characteristics of its population as affecting 
the development of sea [>ower; and first among these. will ha 
taken, because of its rolations to the extent of the territory, 
which has just been discussed, the number of the people^who 
live in it It has been said that in respect of 'dimensions it 
is not merely the number of square miles, but the extent and 
character of the sea-coast that is to be considered with refer*. 
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woe to eea power ; and 8o» in point of population, it is not 
only the grand total, but the number following tlie sea, or at 
least readily available for employment on ship-board and for 
the creation of naval material, tliat must lie counted. 

For example, formerly and up to tlie cud of the great wars 
following the French Revolution, the i)opulation of Franco 
was much greater than that of Mngland ; but in reH|M>et of 
sea power in general, peaceful commerce as well as military 
efficiency, France was much inferior to Enghiiul. In the 
matter of military efficiency this fact is the more nnnarkHMe 
because at times, in {H)lnt of military preparation at the out- 
break of war, France had the advantage; lint she was not 
able to keep it Thus in 1778, when war broke out, France, 
through her maritime inscription, was able to man at once 
fifty shipaof-thc-line. England, on the contrary, by nMisoii of 
the dispersal ovt^ the gIol>e of that very shipping on wdiich 
her naval strength so securely rested, bad much trouble 
in manning forty at home; but in 1782 she had one hun- 
dred and tiventy in commission or ready for commission, 
while France had never been able to ex<*eed seventy -one. 
Again, as late as 1840, when the two nations were on tho 
verge of war in tlie Levant, a most accomplisheii French offi- 
cer of the day, while extolling the high stati; of efficiency of 
the French licet and the eminent qualities of its aiimiral, 
and expressing confidence in the results of an encounter with 
an equal enemy, goes on to say : Itehind the s<|uadroii of 
twenty-one shij>s-of-the-line which we could then assemble, 
there was no res^Tve ; not another ship could have lunm com- 
missioned witliin six months.^* And this was duo not only 
to lack of ships and of pro|KT equipments, though lioth were 
wanting. Our maritime inscription,** he continues, was 
so exhausted by what we had done [in manning twenty-one 
Aiips], that the (lermaiient levy established in all quarters 
did not supply reliefs for the men, who were already more 
than three years on cruise.^’ 

A contrast such as this shows a difference in what is called 
•feaying power, or reserve force, which is even greater than 
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appears on the surface; for a great shipping afloat nec» 
sarilj employs, besides the crews, a large number of people 
enge^ged in the various handicrafts which facilitate the mak- 
ing and repairing of naval material, or following other callings 
more or less closely connected with the water and with craft of 
all kinds. Such kindred callings give an tmdoubted aptitude 
for the sea from the outset. There is an anecdote showing 
curious insight into this matter on the part of one of Eng- 
land’s distinguished seamen. Sir Edward Pellew. When the 
war broke out in 1798, tlic usual scarceness of seamen was 
met. Eager to get to sea and unable to fill his complement 
otherwise than with landsmen, he instructed his officers to 
seek for Cornish miners ; reasoning from the conditions and 
dangers of their calling, of which he had personal knowledge, 
that they would quickly fit into the demands of sea life. The 
result showed his sagacity, for, thus escaping an otherwise 
unavoidable delay, he was fortunate enough to capture the 
first frigate taken in the war in single combat ; and what is 
esfiecially instructive is, that although but a few weeks in 
commission, while his opponent had been over a year, the 
losses, heavy on both sides, were nearly equal. 

It may be urged that such reserve strength has now nearly 
lost the im|>ortance it once had, because modem ships and 
weapons take so long to make, and because modem States 
aim at developing the whole power of their armed force, on 
the outbreak of war, with such rapidity as to strike a dis- 
abling blow before the enemy can organize an equal effort 
To use a familiar phrase, tlierc will not be time for the whole 
resistance of the national fabric to come into play ; the blow 
will fall on the organized military fleet, and if that yield, the 
solidity of the rest of the structure will avail nothing. To a 
certain extent this is tme; but then it has always b(^n true, 
tlmugh to a less extent formerly than now. Granted the 
meeting of two fleets which represent practically the whole 
present strength of their two nations, if one of them bIS de- 
stroyed, while the other remains fit for action, there will be 
mu(^ less hope now than formerly that the vanquished can 
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restore his ustj for that war ; and the result will be disas- 
irons just in proportion to tlie dopendouoe of the nation upon 
her sea power* A Trafalgar would have been a much more 
fatal blow to England than it was to France, had the English 
fleet then represented, as the allied fleet did, the bulk of tho 
Wtion^s power. Trafalgar in such a case would have been to 
England what Austerlitz was to Austria, and Jena to Prus* 
sia; an empire would have been laid prostrate by tho destruc- 
tion or disorganization of its military forces, which, it is said, 
were the favorite objective of Napoleon. 

But does the consideration of such exceptional disasiors in 
the past justify the putting a low value u|H»n that reserve 
strength, based u[)on the number of inbabiiants fitted for a 
certain kind of military life, wdiich is here licing coiistdered ? 
The blows just mentioned w^ere dealt by men of exceptional 
genius, at the head of armed iMHlies of exceptional training, 
e$prit-de-corp$^ and prestige, and arre, besides, inflicted u|>on 
opponents more or less demoralized by conscious inferiority 
and previous defeat. Austerlitz had lM*en closely preccHled by 
Ulm, where thirty thousand Austrians laid dua*n tlieir arms 
without a battle ; and the history of the firevioiis years had 
been one long record of Austrian reverse himI Frencli success. 
Trafalgar followed closely u[ion a cruise, justly called a cam- 
paign, of almost constant failure ; and farther back, but still 
recent, were the memories of 8t. Vincent for the Spaniards, 
and of tlic Nile for the French, in Uie allied fleet. Except the 
case of Jena, thesf; crushing overthrows were not single 
disasters, but final blows ; and in the Jena campaign there 
was a dis|>ari4' in numbers, equipment, and gtuieral prepara- 
tion for war, which makes it less applicable in considering 
what may result from a single victory. 

England is at the present time the greatest maritime nation 
ih the world ; in steam and iron she has kept the superiority 
she had the days of sail and wood. France and England 
are 'the two powers that have the largest military navies; 
and it is so far an open question which of the two is the more 
powerful, that they may be regarded as practically of equal 
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strength in material for a sea war. In the case of a collisidli 
can there be assumed such a difiFerence of pemonnel^ or of 
preparation, as to make it probable that a decisive inequality 
will result from one battle or one campaign? If not, the 
reserve strength will begin to tell ; organized reserve first, 
then reserve of seafaring population, reserve of mechanical 
skill, reserve of wealth. It seems to have been somewhat 
forgotten that England’s leadership in mechanical arts gives 
her a reserve of mechanics, who can easily familiarize them- 
selves with the appliances of modern iron-clads ; and as her 
commerce and industries feel the burden of the war, the sur- 
plus of seamen and mechanics will go to the armed shipping. 

The whole question of the value of a reserve, devclojied or 
undevolo{>ed, amounts now to this : Have modern conditions 
of warfare made it probable that, of two nearly equal adver- 
saries, one will be so prostrated in a single campaign that a 
decisive result will be reached in that time ? Sea warfare 
bos given no answer. The crushing successes of Prussia 
against Austria, and of Germany against France, appear to 
have been those of a stronger over a much weaker nation, 
whether the weakness were due to natural causes, or to offi- 
cial incompetency. How would a delay like that of Plevna 
have affected the fortune of war, had Turkey had any reserve 
of national power upon which to call ? 

If time be, as is everywhere admitted, a supreme faetor in 
war, it behooves countries whose genius is essentially not 
military, whose people, like all free people, object to pay for 
large military establishments, to see to it that they are at 
least strong enough to gain the time necessary to turn the 
spirit and capacity of their subjects into the new activities 
which war calls for. If the existing force by land or sea is 
strong enough so to hold out, even though at a disadvantage, 
the country may rely upon its natural resources and strength 
coming into play for whatever they are worth, — its numbers, 
its wealth, its capacities of eveiy kind. If, on the other hand, 
what force it has can be overthrown and crashed quickly, the 
most magnificent possibilities of natural power will not save 
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f9 from humiliating conditional noFi if ita foe be wiaoi from 
guarantees which will po8t|ion6 revenge to a distant future. 
The story is constantly repeated on the smaller fields of war : 

If so-and-so can hold out a little lougeri this can be saved 
or that can be done;'’ ns in sickness it is often said : If 
the patient can only hold out so long, tbo strength of his 
constitution may |»ull him tlirough.” 

England to some extent is now such a countr}\ Holland 
was such a country; she would not [lay, and if she escafied, 
it was but by the skin of her teeth. “Never in time 
peace and from fear of a rupture," wroU^ their great sbih s- 
man, De Witt, “ will they take resoliitiiuis strong enough to 
lead them to pecuniary sacrifices l>eforehand. Tlie character 
of the Dutch is such that, unless danger stares them in the 
face, they are indis|s)se<i to lay out money for their own de- 
fence. 1 have to do with a {x^iple who, libt^al to profusion 
where they ought to economize, are often sparing to avarice 
where they ought to sficnd." 

That our own country is open to the same reproach, is pa- 
tent to all the w’orld. The United States has not that shield 
of defensive |K)wer liehind which time can gained to develop 
iU resiTve of strength. As for a seafaring [H>puhition ade- 
quate to her jiossiblc needs, wlierc is it ? Such a rcsoiirco, 
proportionate to her eoast-linc and popnlation, is to Ikj found 
only i^a national merchant shipping and its relat<*<i indiistrioSi 
• which at priTsent scarcely c.xist It will matter little whether 
the crews of such shijis arc native or foreign horn, provided 
they arc attached to the flag, and her power at sem is sufficient 
to enable the most of them to get back in case f»f war. When 
foreigners by thousands are admitted to the ballot, it is of little 
moment that they are given fighting-room on board ship. 

Though the treatment of the subject has l>een somewhat 
d^ursive, it may l>e a4lmitted that a great population follow- 
ing callings related to the sea is, now as formerly, a great 
element of sea power ; that the United States is deficient in 
that element ; and that its foundations can be laid only in a 
large commerce under her own flag. 

4 
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y. National Character. — The effect o( natioiid diaracter 
and aptitudes upon the development of sea power will next 
be considered. 

If sea power be reallj based upon a peaceful and extensive 
commerce, aptitude for commercial pursuits must be a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the nations that have at one time or 
another been great upon the sea. History almost without 
exception affirms that this is true. Save the Romans, there 
is no marked instance to the contrary. 

All men seek gain and, more or less, love money ; but the 
way in which gain is sought will have a marked effect upon 
the commercial fortunes and the histoiy of the people inhabit- 
ing a country. 

If history may be believed, the way in which the Spaniards 
and their kindred nation, the Portuguese, sought wealth, not 
only brought a blot upon the national character, but was also 
fatal to the growth of a healthy commerce ; and so to the 
industries upon which commerce lives, and ultimately to that 
national wealth which was sought by mistaken paths. The 
desire for gain rose in them to fierce avarice ; so they sought 
in the new-found worlds which gave such an impetus to the 
commercial and maritime development of the countries of 
Europe, not new fields of industry, not even the healthy 
excitement of exploration and adventure, but gold and silver. 
They had many great qualities ; they were bold, enterppsing, 
temperate, patient of suffering, enthusiastic, and gifted with 
intense national feeling. When to these qualities are added 
the advantages of Spain’s position and well-situated ports, the 
fact that she was first to occupy large and rich portions of 
the new worlds and long remained without a competitor, and 
that for a hundred years after the discovery of America she 
was the leading State in Europe, she might have beep ex- 
pected to take the foremost place among the sea powers. 
Exactly the contrary was the result, as all know. Since the 
battle of Lepanto in 1571, though engaged in many wars, no 
sea victory of any consequence shines on the pages of Spanidi 
histoiy ; and the decay of her commerce sufficiently accounts 
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for tiie painful and aometimeB ludicrous inaptuess shown on 
the decks of her ships of war. Doubtless such a result is not 
to be attributed to one cause only. Doubtless the govern* 
ment of Spain was in many ways such as to cramp and blight 
a free and healthy development of private enterprise; but 
the character of a great (leople breaks through or diapes the 
character of its government and it can Imrdly be doubted 
that had the l»cnt of the |»iHiple been toward trade, Uio action 
of government should have Imhmi drawn into the same current. 
The great field of the colonies, also, was nniiote from ’Ue 
centre of that despotism which blighted the growth old 
Spain. As it was, thousands of Spaniards, of the working 
as well as the up|icr clussc's, left Spain ; and the occupa- 
tions ill which they engaged abroad sent home little but 
specie, or merchandise of small bulk, nM|uiring but small 
tonnage. The mother-country herself (iroduced little but 
wool, fruit, and iron; her manufactures were naught; her 
industries suffered ; her population steadily decreased. Both 
she and her colonies dejiended the Dutch for so many 
of the necessaries of life, that the products of (heir scanty in- 
dustries could not suifico to pay for them, *^'^o that Holland 
merchants,” writes a contcin|M>rary, who carry money to 
most parts of the world to buy commo<liti(*s, iniiHt out of 
this single country of Kuropc carry home moiicv, which they 
receive in jayment of their gcHsls.'’ Thus their eagerly 
sought enililem of wealth [mssetl quickly from ilieir hands. 
It has already In^cn jKiinted out how weak, from a military 
point of view, Spain was from this decay of her shipping. 
Her wealth being in small bulk on a few shifis, following 
more or less regular routes, was easily seized by an enemy, 
and the sinews of war paralyzed ; whereas the wealth of 
England and Holland, Sf'attered over thousands of ships in 
idl parts of the world, received many hitter blows in many 
exhausting wars, without checking a growtii which, though 
painful, w'as steady. The fortunes of Portugal, unittnl to 
Spain during a most critical fiericsl of her history, followed 
the same downward path ; although foremost in the begii^ 
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ning of the race for dcTclopment by 8ca, she fell utterly 
behind. The mines of Brazil were the ruin of Portugal, as 
those of Mexico and Peru had been of Spain ; all manufac* 
tures fell into insane contempt; ere long the English sup- 
plied the Portuguese not only with clothes, but witli all mer- 
chandise, all commodities, even to salt-fish and grain. After 
their gold, the Portuguese abandoned their very soil ; the 
vineyards of Oporto were finally bought by the English with 
Brazilian gold, which had only passed through Portugal to 
be s[)rcad throughout England.” We are assured that in fifty 
years, five hundred millions of dollars w^re extracted from 
the mines of Brazil, and that at the end of the time Portugal 
had but twenty-five millions in sfiecie,” — a striking example 
of the difference between real and fictitious wealth. 

The English and Dutch were no less desirous of gain than 
the southern nations. Each in turn has been called a na- 
tion of shopkeeficrs ; ” but the jeer, in so far as it is just, is 
to the credit of their wisdom and uprightness. They were no 
less bold, no less enterprising, no less patient. Indeed, they 
were more patient, in that they sought riches not by the sw'ord 
but by labor, which is the reproach meant to be implied by 
the ejiithet ; for thus they took the longest, instead of what 
seemed the shortest, road to wealth. But these two peoples, 
radically of the same race, had other qualities, no less impor- 
tant than those just named, wdiich combined with theiy sur- 
roundings to favor their development by sea. They were by 
nature business-men, traders, producers, negotiators. There- 
fore both in their native country and abroad, whether settled 
in the |>ort8 of civilized nations, or of barbarous eastern 
rulers, or in colonics of their own foundation, they every- 
where strove to draw out all the resources of the laud, to 
develop and increase them. The quick instinct of the born 
t^iuler, shopkeeper if you will, sought continually new articled 
to exchange ; and this search, combined with the industrious 
character evolved through generations of labor, made them 
necessarily producers. At home they became great as manu- 
facturers y abroad, where they controlled, the land grew richer 
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eontinualljr, products multiplied, and the iieoessary exchange 
between home and the aettlemciUs cnllod for more shi|)8. 
Their shipping thoreforo iiicit^used witti those demands of 
trade, and nations with less aptitude for maritime enter|irise, 
oven Franco herself, great as she has been, called for their 
products and for tlie service of their ships. Thus in many 
ways they advanced to |M)wer at st‘a. This natural tendency 
and growth were imiml mcMlifled and seriously checked at 
times by the interference of otlier governments, jealous of a 
prosf)crity whicli their own jicoplo could invade only > the 
aid of artirioinl support, — a 8Up(K>rt which will be considered 
under the head of governmental action as aiTectiiig sea 
power. 

The tendency t«> trade, involving of necessity the pnaltic- 
tioii of something to trade with, is the national characteristic 
most im(K)rtant to the development of sea |M>w(«r. (t ranting 
it and a good seaboard, it is not likely that the danglers of the 
sea, or any av(‘rsi<m to it, will «letcr a f>cople fnuii stacking 
wealth by the paths of ocean cominerce. Where wealth is 
sought by other means, it may U? found; but it will not ne- 
cessarily lead to sea jsiwer. Take France. Franco bus a fine 
country, an industrious {>copIc, an admirable p<mttion. The 
Fn'iich navy has known |>eriods of great glory, and in iU 
lowest estate has never ilishonored the military reputation so 
dear to the nation. Yet as a maritime StaU*, securely resting 
upon a broad basis of sea commerce, France, (u» compared 
with other historical sea-iKH>plcs, has never held more than a 
res|>ectable [losition. The chief reason for this, so far as 
national character goes, is the way in which wealth is sought 
As Spain and rortiigal sought it by digging gold out of the 
ground, the tein(K;r of tlie French {>co|)le h^ads them seek 
it by thrift, economy, hoarding. It is said to be harder to 
keep than to make a fortune. Possibly ; but the adventurous 
temper, which risks what it has to gain more, has much in 
common with the adventurous spirit that conquers worlds (or 
commerce. The tendency to save and put aside, to veniiire 
timidly and on a small scale, may lead to a general dtffosion 
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of wealth on a like small scale, but not to the risks and de- 
▼elppment of external trade and shipping interests. To illus- 
trate, — and the incident is given only for what it is worth,-— 
a French officer, speaking to the author about the Panama 
Canal, said : I have two shares in it. In France we don’t 
do as you, where a few people take a great many shares each. 
With us a large number of people take one share or a very 
few. When these were in the market my wife said to me, 
*You take two shares, one for you and one forme.’” As 
regards the stability of a man’s personal fortunes this kind 
of prudence is doubtless wise ; but when excessive prudence 
or financial timidity becomes a national trait, it must tend to 
hamper the expansion of commerce and of the nation’s ship- 
ping. The same caution in money matters, appearing in an- 
other relation of life, has checked the production of children, 
and keeps the population of France nearly stationary. 

The noble classes of Europe inherited from the Middle Ages 
a supercilious contempt for peaceful trade, which has exer- 
cised a modifying influence upon its growth, according to the 
national character of different countries. The pride of the 
Spaniards fell easily in with this spirit of contempt, and co- 
operated with that disastrous unwillingness to work and wait 
for wealth which turned them away from commerce. In 
France, the vanity which is conceded even by Frenchmen to 
be a national trait led in the same direction. The numbers 
and brilliancy of the nobility, and the consideration enjoyed 
by them, set a seal of inferiority upon an occupation which 
tliey despised. Rich mercliants and manufacturers sighed for 
the honors of nobility, and upon obtaining them, abandoned 
their lucrative professions. Therefore, while the industry of 
the people and the fruitfulness of the soil saved commerce 
from total decay, it was pursued under a sense of humiliation 
wltich caused its best representatives to escape from it as 
soon as they could. Louis XIY., under the influence of 
Colbert, put forth an ordinance authorizing aH noblemen to 
take an interest in merchant ships, goods and merchandise, 
without being considered as having derogated from nobilityi 
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prorided they did not aell at retail ; and the reason given 
for this action was, ^ that it imports the good of our subjects 
and our own satisfaction, to efface the relic of a public opin* 
ion, unirersally prevalent, that maritime commerce is incom- 
patible with nobility.** But a prejudice involving conscious 
and open superiority is not readily effaced by ordinances, 
especially when vanity is a conspicuous trait in national char* 
acter; and many years later Montesc|uicu taught that it is 
contrary to the spirit of monarchy tliat the nobility, should 
engage in trade. 

In Holland there was a nobility ; but the State was iefiul>- 
lican in name, allowed large sco{>c to {icrsonal freedom uiul 
enterprise, and the centres of power were in the great cities. 
The foundation of the national greatness was .inunoy — or 
ratlier wealth. Wealth, as a source of civic distinction, car- 
ried with it also jiower in the State ; and with |K>wer there 
went social |)osition and consideration. In England the same 
result obtained. The nobility were proud ; but in a repre- 
sentative governiiient the |>owcr of wealth could )m? neither 
put down nor oversliadowed. It was patent to the eyes of all, 
it was hnion^d by all; and in England, os well as Holland, 
the occupations which were the source of wealth shared in 
the honor given to wealth itself. Thus, in all the countries 
named, social sentiment, the outcome of national character- 
isticsf bad a marked iulluencc u|>on the national attitude 
toward trade. 

In yet another way d<R's the national genius affect the 
growth of sea power in its broadest sense; nnd that is in so far 
as it possesses the capacity for planting healthy d^lonies. Of 
colonization, as of all other growths, it is true that it is most 
healthy when it is most natural. Therefore colonics that 
spring from the felt wants and natural impulses of a whole 
people will have the most solid foundations ; and their sti>>- 
•equent growth will be surest wh<m they arc least trammelled 
from home, if the people have the genius for independent 
actioiL JUen of the past Uiree centuries have keenly felt the 
value to the mother^ountry of colonica as ootlete for the 
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home products and as a nursery for commerce and shipping; 
but efforts at colonization have not had the same general 
origin, nor have different systems all had the same success. 
The efforts of statesmen, however far-seeing and careful, 
have not been able to supply the lack of strong natural im- 
pulse; nor can the most minute regulation from home pro- 
duce as good results as a happier neglect, when the germ of 
self-development is found in the national character. There 
has been no greater display of wisdom in the national ad- 
ministration of successful colonies than in that of unsuc- 
cessful. Perhaps there has l)cen even less. If elaborate 
system and supervision, careful adaptation of means to ends, 
diligent nursing, could avail for colonial growth, the genius 
of England has less of this systematizing faculty than the 
genius of France; but England, not France, has been the 
great colonizer of the world. Successful colonization, with 
its consequent effect upon commerce and sea power, depends 
essentially upon national character; because colonies grow 
best when they grow of themselves, naturally. The char- 
acter of the colonist, not the care of the home government, is 
the principle of the colony’s growth. 

This truth stands out the clearer because the general atti- 
tude of all the home governments toward their colonies was 
entirely selfish. However founded, as soon as it was recog- 
nized to be of con8e(|ucnce, the colony became to the home 
country a cow to be milked ; to be cared for, of course, but 
chiefly as a piece of proj»erty valued for the returns it gave. 
Legislation was directed toward a monopoly of its external 
trade ; the places in its government afforded posts of value 
for occupants from the mother-country ; and the colony was 
looked u{)oii, as the sea still so often is, as a fit place for 
those who were ungovernable or useless at home. The mill- 
iltry administration, however, so long as it remains a colony, is 
the proper and necessary attribute of the home government. 

The fact of England’s unique and wonderful success as a 
great colonizing nation is too evident to be dwelt upon ; and 
the reason for it appears to lie chiefly in two traits of the 
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national character. The English colonist naturally and readily 
seUlea down in his new country, identilies liis interest arith 
it, and though keeping an affectionate nnncinbnince of the 
homo from whicii he came, has no restless ougtTuess to re- 
turn. In Uie second place, the Knglishuian at once and in- 
stinctively seeks to develop the resources of the new country 
in the broadest 8ellHt^ lit the former particular ho diffem 
from the French, who were ever longingly hniking back to the 
delights of their pleasant land ; in the latter, from the 
Spaniards, whose range «>f interest and ambition wa^ uh) 
narrow for the full evolution of the [>osRibilities of a new 
country. 

The character and the necessities of tlu* 1 hitch led them 
naturally to plant colonies; and by the year 1G50 they had in 
the East Indies, in Africa, and in America a large iuiiiiIkt, 
only to name which would be tedious. I'hey were then far 
ahead of England in this matU*r. But though the origin of 
these colonies, purely commercial in its character, was natural, 
there seems to have Imh*ii lacking to them a principle of 
growth. **Iii planting them they never sought an extension 
of empire, but merely an acr|uisition of trade ami eoiiimercc. 
They atUMiiptcd coiiquoHt only wlieii forced by the pressure of 
circumstances. (#enerally they were content to trade under 
the pnitection of the sovereign of the country.” This placid 
satisfSctiou with gain alone, uiiaccoinpanied by political ambi- 
tion, tended, like the dcsfsitisin of Franwr and H[iain, to keep 
the colonies mere commercial depcndciictcs u|>oti the mother- 
country, and so killed the natural principle of growth. 

Before quitting this hernl of tlie impiiry, it is well to ask 
how far the national character of Americans is fitted to do- 
velop a great sea f>ower, should other circumstances becomo 
favorable. 

It seems scarcely necessary, however, to do more than 
appeal to a not very distant past to prove that, if legislative 
hindrances be removed, and more remunerative fields of 
enterprise filled up, the sea {>ower will not long delay its 
appearance. The instinct for commerce, bold enterprise in 
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the pursuit of gain, and a keen scent for the trails that lead 
to it, all exist ; and if there be in the future any fields calling 
for colonization, it cannot be doubted that Americans will 
carry to them all their inherited aptitude for self-govemment 
and independent growth. 

VI. Character of the GovernmerU, — In discussing the ef- 
fects upon the development of a nation’s sea power exerted by 
its government and institutions, it will be necessary to avoid a 
tendency to over-philosophizing, to confine attention to obvious 
and immediate causes and their plain results, without prying 
too far beneath the surface for remote and ultimate influences. 

Nevertheless, it must be noted that particular forms of 
government with their accompanying institutions, and the 
character of rulers at one time or another, have exercised a 
very marked influence upon the development of sea power. 
The various traits of a country and its people which have so 
far been considered constitute the natural characteristics 
with which a nation, like a man, begins its career ; the con- 
duct of the government in turn corresponds to the exercise 
of the intelligent will-power, which, according as it is wise, 
energetic and persevering, or the reverse, causes success or 
failure in a man’s life or a nation's history. 

It would seem probable that a government in full Record 
with the natural bias of its people would most successfully 
advance its growth in every respect ; and, in the matter of 
sea power, the most brilliant successes have followed where 
there has l)een intelligent direction by a government fully 
imbued with the spirit of the people and conscious of its true 
general bent. Such a government is most certainly secured 
when the will of the people, or of their best natural exponents, 
has some large share in making it ; but such free* govern- 
ments have sometimes fallen short, while on the other himd 
despotic power, wielded with judgment and consistency, has 
created at times a great sea commerce and*a brilliant navy 
with greater directness than can be reached by the slower 
processes of a free people. The difficulty in the latter case 
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is to insure peraeTeranoe after the death of a particular 
despot 

]|^gland having undoubtedly reached the greatest height of 
sea power of any modem nation^ the action of her government 
first claims attention. In general direction this aciion has 
been consistent, though often far from praiseworthy. It 
has aimed steadily at the control of the sea. One of its 
most arrogant expressions dates back as far as the reign of ^ 
James I., when she had scarce any |K>ssessions outside her 
own islands; before Virginia or Massachusetts was sett7i«ii. 
Here is Richelieu's account of it : — 

“The Duke of Sully, miuinter of Hfury IV. [one of the room 
chivalrous princes that ever lived], having emharkoil at ('aluis in a 
Freuch ship wearing the French flag at the utHiii, was no siNiner in 
the Channel Uiaii, mtHaiiig an English desj>atch*boat which was lltere 
to receive him, tlie commander of the latter onlered the Freiudi ship 
to lower her Hag. The Duke, cx>tisidertng that his quality freed him 
from such an affrout, Ixildly refused; hut (his refusal was followed 
by three cannon-shot, which, piercing his ship, {>ierml the heart liki^ 
wise cf all good Frenchmen. Might force^l him to yield what right 
forbafle, and for all the complaints he made he could get no )KHU*r 
reply from the English capuin than tlits : * 'rinit just as lits duty 
obligewi him to honor the anihass:ifior*s rank, it also ohligeil him to 
exact the lionor due to the Hag of his niasu^r as sovcndgti of the sea/ 
If thf? WCrds of King Janies hims«.df were more f»oliu*, they nevertlnv 
less had no other effc^ct than to com|ie! the Duke to lake rouniM*l of 
his prudence, feigning ni he satisfle<l, while his wound was all the 
time smarting and incurable. Henry the <»reat had to practiiu* mod* 
oration on this occasion ; hut with the rifsolve another time to sustaiii 
the rights of his crown tiy the force tliat, with the aid of time, be 
•hould be able to put upon the sea.*’ 

This act of unpardonable inaolencc, according to modern 
ideas, was not so much out of accord with the spirit of nations 
in that day. It is chiefly noteworthy as the most striking, as 
wrell as one of the earliest indications of the purpose of Eng- 
land to assert herself at all risks upon the sea ; and the insult 
was offered tinder one of her most timid kings to an ambassa* 
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dor immediately representing the bravest and ablest of French 
sovereigns. This empty honor of the flag, a claim insignifi* 
cant except as the outward manifestation of the purpose of a 
governnicnt, was as rigidly exacted under Cromwell as under 
the kings. It was one of the conditions of peace yielded by 
the Dutch after their disastrous war of 1654. Cromwell, a 
despot in everytliing but name, was keenly alive to all that 
concerned England's honor and strength, and did not stop 
at barren salutes to promote them. Hardly yet possessed of 
power, the English navy sprang rapidly into a new life and 
vigor under bis stern rule. England's rights, or reparation 
for her wrongs, were demanded by her fleets throughout the 
world, — in the Baltic, in the Mediterranean, against the Bar- 
bary States, in the West Indies; and under him the conquest 
of Jamaica began that extension of her empire, by force of 
arms, which has gone on to our own days. Nor were equally 
strong peaceful measures for the growth of English trade and 
shipping forgotten. Cromw^eU's celebrated Navigation Act de- 
clared that all imports into England or her colonics must be 
conveyed exclusively in vessels belonging to England herself, 
or to the country in which tlic products carried were grown or 
manufactured. This decree, aimed sinscially at the Dutch, the 
coininon carriers of Europe, was resented throughout the com- 
mercial world ; but the benefit to England, in those days of 
national strife and animosity, was so apparent that it lasted 
long under the monarchy. A century and a quarter later we 
find Nelson, before his famous career had begun, showing his 
zeal for the welfare of England's shipping by enforcing this 
same act in the West Indies against American merchant-ships. 
When Cromwell was dead, and Charles II. sat on the throne 
of his father, this king, false to the English people, was yet 
true to England's greatness and to the traditional policy of 
her government on the sea. In his treacherous intrigues with 
Louis XIV., by w*hich he aimed to make himself independent 
of Parliament and people, he wrote to Louis r ** There are two 
impediments to a perfect union. The first is the great care 
France is now taking to create a commerce and to be an im- 
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posing maritime power. This is so great a cause of suspicion 
with us, who can {>ossess itn|H>rtance only by our commerce 
and our naval force, that every step wliich France takes in 
this direction will |)erfK'tuate the jealousy bi*t\veou the two 
nations/’ In the midst of the ne^^otiatiuns which preceded 
the detestable attack of the two kin^^s u|K)n the l>utch reptile 
lie, a warm disjaite arose us to who should eoriiniund the 
united ticets of Fnuice and England. Charles was inllexiblo 
on this |)oint. It is the custom of the English,” said he, 
♦‘to command at sea;” ami he told the French umViassad*? 
plainly that, were he to yield, his subjects would not ‘Uy 
him. In the projected partition of the Cniteil I’rovinces he 
reserved for England tiie niaritiuie plunder in )H>sitions that 
controlled the mouths of the rivi»rH Scheldt ami M<‘use. Tin 
navy under Charh‘s pres^Tved for s(»ine time the spirit and 
discipline impres.s4‘d on it hy CroniwelTs inni rule; though 
later it shared iu the general deeuy of mornU which marked 
this evil reign. Monk, having hy a great strategit* Idiinder 
sent off a fourth of his fleet, found himself iu Iddd in pres- 
ence of a greatly 8U|H‘rior Dutch force. Disregarding Uie 
odds, he attacked without hcsiUition, ami for three days main- 
taiued the fight with honor, though with loss. Such eoiiduet 
is not war ; lait in the single eye that looktMl txi England’s 
naval prestige; ami dictahMi his action, common us it was to 
, EnglaiuF.H jieoplc as well as to her gfivernment, has lain 
the secret of tinal success following many hi tinders through 
the centuries. ('Imrles’s successor, James 11., was himsidf 
a seaman, and liad coinniaiided in two great Hea-figbtH. 
When William III. came to the throne, the goverurmuits of 
England and Holland w*ere under one haml, and continued 
united in one piir(>ose against Louis XIV. until the IVacc; of 
Utrecht in 1713 ; that is, for a quarter of a cc;ntury. The 
English government more and more Kt4^adily, and with con- 
scious purpose, pushcHl on the extension of her sea dominion 
and foster^ the growth of her sea power. While as un ofssn 
enemy she struck at France upon the sea, so as an artful 
friend, many at least lielicvcd, she sapped the power of Hob 
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land afloat. The treaty between the two countries provide 
that of the sea forces Holland shonld furnish three eighths, 
England fire eighths, or nearly double. Such a provision, 
coupled with a further one which made Holland keep up 
an army of 102,000 against England’s 40,000, virtually threw 
the land war on one and the sea war on the other. The 
tendency, whether designed or not, is evident; and at the 
peace, while Holland received compensation by land, Eng* 
land obtained, besides commercial privileges in France, 
Spain, and the Spanish West Indies, the important maritime 
concessions of Gibraltar and Port Mahon in the Mediterra- 
nean ; of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Hudson’s Bay in 
North America. The naval power of France and Spain had 
disappeared ; that of Holland thenceforth steadily declined. 
Posted thus in America, the West Indies, and the Medi- 
terranean, the English government thenceforth moved firmly 
forward on the path which made of the English kingdom the 
British Empire. For the twenty-five years following the 
Peace of Uti*echt, peace was the chief aim of the ministers 
who directed the policy of the two great seaboard nations, 
France and England ; but amid all the fluctuations of conti- 
nental |K)litic8 in a most unsettled period, abounding in petty 
wara and shifty treaties, the eye of England was steadily fixed 
on the maintenance of her sea power. In the Baltic, her 
fleets checked the attempts of Peter the Great upon Sweden, 
and so maintained a balance of power in that sea, from which 
she drew not only a great trade but the chief part of her naval 
stores, and which the Czar aimed to make a Russian lake. 
Denmark endeavored to establish an East India company aided 
by foreign capital ; England and Holland not only forbade their 
subjects to join it, but threatened Denmark, and thus stopped 
an enterprise they thought adverse to their sea interests.. In 
the Netherlands, which by the Utrecht Treaty had passed to 
Austria, a similar East India company, having Ostend for 
ite port, was formed, with the emperor’s sani^on. This step, 
meant to restore to the Low Countries the trade lost to them 
through their natural outlet of the Scheldt, was opposed by 
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tfie aea powers England and Holland ; and their greediness 
for the monopoly of trade, helped in this instance by France, 
stifled this company also after a few years of struggling life. 
In the Mediterranean, the Utrecht settlement was disturbed 
by the emperor of Austria, England's natural ally in tlie then 
existing state of Euro{)ean politics. Backed by England, he, 
haring already Naples, clatimHj also Sicily in exchange for 
Sardinia. Spain resisted ; and her navy, just lieginniiig to 
rerive under a vigorous minister, Allteroiii, was crushed and 
annihilated by the English flei't off Ca|K5 Passaro in 171^ , 
while the follouMtig year a French army, at the bidditJi; of 
England, crossed the Pyrenees and coitiplcb^d the work l»y 
destroying the Spanish dock>yards. Thun England, in addi* 
lion to Gibraltar and Mahon in her own hands, saw Naples 
and Sicily in those of a friend, while an enemy was struck 
down. In Spanish America, the limited privileges to English 
trade, wrung from the lUH^essities of S|>aiii, werc^ abuseil by an 
extensive and scarcely disguised smuggling system ; and wbeii 
the exas|H^rated Spanish giveriimeiit gave way to excesses in 
the mode of suppression, l>oth the minister who coiiiiiMdhHl 
peace and tlie o|i|sjsition which urgi*d w'ar defended their 
opinions by alleging the effects of either u)k»ii Eiigland*s sea 
power and honor. While England's |K>licy thus steadily aimed 
at widening and strengthening the bam^s of her sway ufsin the 
ocean, 41ie other governments of Eiir<»))e scH?med blind to the 
danglers to be feared from lier sea growth. The misc^ries re- 
sulting from the overweening |)Ower of Spain in days long 
gone by seemed to Ik! forgotten ; forgotten also tlie inont! re- 
cent lesson of the hl(s>dy and costly wars provoked by the 
ambition and exaggerated [Kiwcr of I^mts XIV. Under the 
eyes of the statesmen of Eurofie there was steadily and visibly 
being built up a third overwhelming |K)wcr, destined to lie 
used ss selfishly, as aggressively, though not as cruelly, and 
much more successfully than any that had preceded it. Tins 
was the power of the sea, whose workings, because more 
idlmit than the clash of arms, are less often noh?d, though 
lying elearly enough on the surface. It can scarcely be deni^ 
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that England’s uncontrolled dominion of the seas, dnriifg 
almost the whole period chosen for our subject, was 'by long 
odds the cliief among the military factors that determined the 
final issue.^ Ho far, however, was this influence from being 
foreseen after Utrecht, that France for twelve years, moved 
by personal exigencies of her rulers, sided with England 
against Spain ; and when Fleuri came into power in 1726, 
though this {Mjlicy was reversed, the navy of France received 
no attention, and the only blow at England was the establish- 
ment of a Bourbon prince, a natural enemy to her, upon the 
throne of the two Sicilies in 1736. When war broke out with 
Spain in 1739, the navy of England was in numbers more 
than e(|ual to the combined navies of Spain and France ; and 
during the quarter of a century of nearly uninterrupted war 
that followed, this numerical dis])roportion increased. In 
these wars England, at first instinctively, afterward with con- 
scious purpose under a government that recognized her oppor- 
tunity and the possibilities of her great sea power, rapidly built 
up that mighty colonial empire whose foundations were already 
securely laid in the characteristics of her colonists and the 
strength of her fleets. In strictly European affairs her wealth, 
the outcome of her sea power, made her play a conspicuous 
part during the same period. The system of subsidies, which 
began half a century before in the wars of Marlborough and 
received its most extensive development lialf a centuiry later 
in the Najioleonic wars, maintained the efforts of her allies, 
which would have iieeii crippled, if not paralyzed, without 
them. Who can deny that the government which with one 
hand strengthened its fainting allies on the continent with 
the life-blood of money, and with the other drove its own 
enemies off the sea and out of their chief possessions, Canada, 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Havana, Manila, gave to its country 

' 1 An intarestina pvoof of th« weight attribnted to the ntral power of Great 
Britain bj a great niilitarjr authority will be foond in the opening chapter of 
Jomini's ** History of the Wars of the French Rerolation/* He lays down, as a 
fnndamental principle of European policy, that an nnlimited expansion of naval 
force sbonld not permitted to any natiott which cannot be approached hjr 
land,— a description which can npply only to Great Britain. 
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t&e foremost rdle in European politics ; and who can fail to 
see that the power urhich dwelt in that government, with a 
land narrow in extent and poor in resources, sprang directly 
from the sea? The policy in which the English government 
carried on the war is shown by a s])oech of Pitt, the master- 
spirit daring its course, tliough he lost office before bringing 
it to an end. Condetniiitig the F*eace of 1763, made by his 
political opjKjnent, ho said : France is chieliy, if not exclu- 
sively, formidable to us as a maritime and commercial power. 
What we gcain in this re8|K>ct is valuable to us, al>ovo all, 
through the injury t<i bor which results from it. You have 
left to France the possibility of reviving her navy.” Yet Eng- 
land's gains were enormous; her rule in India was assured, 
and all North America cast of the Mississippi in her hands. 
By this time the onward path of her government was clearly 
marked out, had assumed the force of a tradition, and w'as 
consistently followed. The war of the American Revolution 
was, it is tnie, a great mistake, looktnl at from the |K>int of 
view of sea power ; but the government was led into it in- 
sensibly by a S4Ties of natural blunders. Putting aside {M>lit- 
ical and constitutional considerations, ond looking at the 
question as purely military or naval, the case w^ns this : The 
American colonies were large and growing communities at a 
great distance from England. So long as they remained at- 
tached •to the mother-country, as they then wem enthusiasti- 
cally, they formed a solid base for her sea power in that part 
of the world ; hut their extent and imputation were too great, 
when coupled with the distance from England, to afford any 
hope of holding them by force, (f any powerful natiorw were 
willing to help thenh Thin ** If/' however, involved a nofo^ 
nous pnifmbility ; the humiiiatton of France and Spain was bo 
bitter and so recent that tiny were sure to seek revenge, and 
it was well known that France in particular had Imcn care- 
fully and rapidly building up her navy. Had the colonies 
been thirteen islands, the sea power of England would quickly 
have settled the question ; but instead of such a physical bar- 
rier fliey were aeparated only by local jealoosica which a com- 

6 
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mon danger aofficieniljr overcame. To enter deliberately ogi 
Buch a conteBty to try to hold by force so extensive a territory^ 
with a large hostile population, so far from home, was to 
renew the Seven Years’ War with France and Spain, and with 
the Americans, against, instead of for, England. The Seven 
Tears* War bad been so heavy a burden that a wise govern- 
ment would have known that the added weight could not be 
borne, and have seen it was necessary to conciliate the colo- 
nists. The government of the day was not wise, and a large 
element of England’s sea power was sacrificed ; but by mis- 
take, not wilfully ; through arrogance, not through weakness. 

This steady keeping to a general line of policy was doubt- 
less made specially easy for successive English governments 
by the clear indications of the country’s conditions. Single- 
nera of purpose was to some extent imposed. The firm main* 
tenance of her sea power, the haughty determination to make 
it felt, the wise state of preparation in which its military ele- 
ment was kept, were yet more due to tliat feature of her 
political institutions which practically gave the government, 
during the ])eriod in question, into the hands of a class, — a 
landed aristocracy. Such a class, whatever its defects other 
wise, readily takes up and carries on a sound political tradition, 
is naturally proud of its country's glory, and comparatively 
insensible to the sufferings of the community by which that 
glory is maintained. It readily lays on tlie pecuniary, Jimrden 
necessary for preparation and for endurance of war. Being 
as a body rich, it feels those burdens less. Not being com- 
mercial, the sources of its own wealth are not so immediately 
endangered, and it does not share that political timidity which 
characterizes those whose property is exposed and business 
threatened, — the proverbial timidity of capital. Yet in Eng- 
land this class was not insensible to anything that touched her 
trade for good or ill. Both houses of Parliament vied in 
csfeful watchfulness over its extension and protection, and to 
the frequency of their inquiries a naval historian attributes 
the increased efficiency of the executive power In its manage- 
ment of the navy. Such a claas also naturally imbibes and 
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keeps op a spirit of militaiy honor, which is of the first im« 
portance in ages when military institutions have not jet pro- 
vided the sufficient substitute in what is called e$pr%Ud^orp$* 
But although full of class feeling and class prejudice, which 
made themselves felt in the navy as well as elsewhere, their 
practical sense left o|ieu the way of promotion to its highest 
lioiiors to the more humbly born ; and every age sasr mimirals 
who had sprung from the lowest of the |»eople. In this the 
temper of the English up[>er class differed markedly from that 
of tiie French. As late us 1789, at the outbreak of the Revo* 
lution, the French Navy List still bore the name of an •official 
whose duty was to verify the proofs of noble birth on the [uirt 
of those intending to enter the naval school. 

Since 1815, and especially in our own day, the government 
of England has passed very much more into the hands of tho 
people at large. Whether her sea f)Ower will suffer there* 
from remains to lie seen. Its broad basis still remains in a 
great trade, large mechanical industries, and an e.\Unisivo 
colonial system. Whether a democratic government will ha \^0 
the foresight, the keen sensitii’cness to national position and 
credit, the willingness to insure its prosfKTity by adequate 
outpouring of money in times of peace, all which are necessary 
for military pnqmration, is yet an o|ien question. Popular 
governments are not generally favorable to military exfiendi* 
turc, however necessary, and there are signs that England 
tends to drop behind. 

It has already lieen seen that the Dutch Rc^piiblic, even 
t more than the English nation, drew its prosperity and its 
very life from the sea. The character and fwlicy of its gov- 
ernment were far less favorable to a consistent supfiort of sea 
power. Composed of seven provinces, with the {lolitical name 
of the United Provinces, tlie actual distribution of power may 
be roughly described to Americans as an exaggerated example 
of States Rights. Each of the maritime provinces had its own 
fleet and its own admiralty, with consequent jealousies. This 
disorganizing tendency was partly counteracted by tho great 
preponderance of the Province of Holland, which alone eon* 
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tributod five sixths of the fleet and fifty-eight per cent of the 
taxes, and consequently had a proportionate share in directing 
the national policy. Although intensely patriotic, and capa- 
ble of making the last sacrifices for freedom, the commercial 
spirit of the people penetrated the government, which indeed 
might be called a commercial aristocracy, and made it averse 
to war, and to the expenditures which are necessary in prepar- 
ing for war. As has liefore been said, it was not until danger 
stared them in the face that the burgomasters were willing 
to pay for their defences. While the republican government 
lasted, however, this economy was practised least of all upon 
the fleet ; and until the death of John De Witt, in 1672, and 
the peace with England in 1674, the Dutch navy was in point 
of numbers and equipment able to make a fair show against 
the combined navies of England and France. Its efliciency at 
tliis time undoubtedly saved the country from the destruction 
planned by the two kings. With Dc Witt’s death the repub- 
lic passed away, and was followed by the practically monarchi- 
cal government of William of Orange. The life-long policy of 
this prince, then .only eighteen, was resistance to Louis XIV. 
and to the extension of French power. This resistance took 
shape upon the land rather than the sea, — a tendency pro- 
moted by England’s withdrawal from the war. As early as 
1676, Admird Dc Ruyter found the force given him unequal 
to cope with the French alone. With the eyes of the govern- 
ment fixed on the land frontier, the navy rapidly declined. 
In 1688, when William of Orange needed a fleet to convoy 
him to England, the burgomasU^s of Amsterdam objected 
that the navy was incalculably decreased in strength, as well 
as deprived of its ablest commanders. When king of Eng- 
land, William still kept his position as stadtholder, and with 
it his general European policy. He found in England the sea 
power bo needed, and used the resources of Holland for the 
land war. This Dutch prince consented that in the allied 
fleets, in councils of war, the Dutch admirals should sit below 
the junior English captain ; and Dutch interests at sea were 
aacrifleed as i^ily as Dutch pride to the demands of Eng- 
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land. When William died) his poliejr was still followed by 
the government which succeeded him. Its aims were wholly 
centred upon the land, and at the Peace of Utrecht, which 
closed a series of wars extending over forty years, Holland, 
haring established no sea claim, gained nothing in the way 
of sea resources, of colonial extension, or of coininerce. 

Of the last of these wars an English historian says: ‘*Tho 
economy of the Dutch greatly hurt their reputation and their 
trade. Their inen-of-war in the Mediterranean were always 
victualled short, and their convoys were so weak and ill* 
provided that for one ship that we lost, they lost five, which 
begat a general notion that we were the safer carriers, which 
certainly hud u good etTect. Hence it was that our trade 
rather increased than dimlnislu'd in this war." 

From that time Holland ceased to have a groat sea |)Ower, 
and rapidly lost the leailiiig (losition ainoiig the nations which 
that |K)wcr had Iniilt up. It is only just to say that no pol- 
icy could have saved from decline this small, though deter* 
mined, nation, in face of the |x;rsistent enmity of Louis XIV. 
The friendshij» «if Franc<% insuring |K?uce on her landward 
frontier, would have «*iiahled her, at least for a longer time, to 
dispute with England the dominion of the seas ; and as allies 
the navies of the two continental States might have checked 
the growth of the enormous sea )M>w’er which has just been 
considered. Sea between England and Holland was 

only pf^ssible by the virtual subjection of one or the other, for 
both aimed at the same object. Iletween France and Holland 
it was otherwi.se ; and the full of Hollan<l proceeded, not 
necessarily from her inferior si/x* and numbers, hut from 
faulty jKilicy on the |»art of the two governments. It does 
not concern us to decide whicit was the more to blame. 

France, ndmirahly sitiiabMl fr>r the fKissession of sea jMiwer, 
received a definite [Milicy for the guidance of her government 
from two great rulers, Henry IV. and Kicheliett. With ccr- 
taiu well-defined |>roj(H!ts cif exUmsion eastward upon the land 
were combined a steady resistam^x to the Ffousc of Austria, 
which then ruled in Ixith Austria and Spain, and an equal 
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purpose of resistance to England upon the sea. To further 
this latter end, as well as for other reasons, Holland was 
to be courted as an ally. Commerce and fisheries as the 
basis of sea power were to be encouraged, and a military 
navy was to be built up. Richelieu left what he called bis 
political will, in which he })oiiited out the opportunities of 
France for achieving sea fKiwer, based upon her position and 
resources ; and Fi^^nch writers consider him the virtual founder 
of the navy, not merely because he equipped ships, but from 
the breadth of his views and his measures to insure sound in* 
stitutioiis and steady growth. After his death, Mazarin inher- 
ited his views and general [)olicy, but not his lofty and martial 
spirit, and during his rule the newly formed navy disappeared. 
When Louis XIV. took the government into his own hands, 
in 16(51, there were but thirty ships of war, of which only 
three had as many as sixty guns. Then began a most as- 
tonishing manifestation of the work wdiich can be done by 
absolute government ably and systematically wielded. That 
part of the administration which dealt with trade, manufac- 
tures, shipping, and colonies, was given to a man of great 
practical genius, Colbert, wdio had served with Richelieu and 
had drunk in fully his ideas and i>olicy. He pursued his aims 
in a spirit thoroughly French. Everything was to be organ- 
ized, the spring of everything w^iis in the minister's cabinet. 
“ To organize producers and merchants ns a |)owerful army, 
subjected to an active and intelligent guidance, so as to secure 
an industrial victory for France by order and unity of efforts, 
and to obtain the best products by imposing on all workmen 
the processes recognized as best by competent men. ... To 
organize seamen and distant commerce in large bodies like 
the manufactures and internal commerce, and to give as a 
support to the commercial power of France a navy established 
or a firm basis and of dimensions hitherto unknown,** — such, 
we arc told, were the aims of Colbert as regards two of the 
three links in the chain of sea power. For the'third, the col- 
onies at the far end of the line, the same governmental 
direction and organization were evidently purposed; for tihe 
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gOTemmcnt began by buying back Canada, Newfoundland, 
Nora Scotia, and the French West India Islands fn>m the 
parties who then owned them. Here, then, is seen pure, ab- 
solute, wncontrolied povfer gathering up into its liands all tlie 
reins for the guidance of a nation's course, and pro|xising so to 
direct it as to make, among oilier things, a great sou {.xiwcr. 

To enter into the details of Colbert’s action is beyond our 
purpose. It is enough to note the chief part played by the 
government in building up the sea ]H>wer of the State, and 
tliat this very great man looked not to any one of the bases 
on which it rests to t)ic exclusion of the others, but embraced 
them all iii his wise and provident udininistration. Agricul- 
ture, which increases the products of the earth, ami manufac- 
tures, which multiply the products of man’s industry ; internal 
trade routes and regnlatioiis, by wliich the f\Kchango of prod- 
ucts from the interior to the exterior is made easier; ship- 
ping and customs regulations tending to throw the carrying- 
trade into French hands, and so to encourage the building of 
French shipping, by which the liomo and colonial products 
should be carried back and forth; colonial administration and 
development, by which a far-<iff market might be continually 
growing up to he inonofKilizcd by the home traile ; treaties 
with foreign States favoring Frcmch trade, and imposts on 
foreigti ships and products tending to break down that of 
rival nations, — all these means, embracing coiintless details, 
were employed to build up for France (1) Production; (2) 
Shipping; (3) Colonies and Markets, — in a word, sea power. 
Tlie study of such a work is simpler and easier when thus done 
by one man, sketclied out by a kind of logical process, than 
wlien slowly wrought by conflicting interests in a more com- 
plex government. In the few years of Collicrt’s administro* 
tion is s<*cn the whole theory of sea power put into practice 
in the systematic, centralizing French way ; while the illus- 
tration of the same theory in English and Dutch lii story is 
spread over generations. Such growth, however, was forced, 
and depended upon the endurance of the absolute power 
which watched over it ; and as Colbert aras not king, his eon- 
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trol lasted only till he lost the king's fsTor. It is, however, 
most interesting to note the results of his labors in the proper 
field for governmental action — in the navj. It has been said 
that in 1661, when he took office, there were but thirty armed 
skips, of which three only had over sixty guns. In 1666 
tliere were seventy, of which fifty were ships of the line and 
twenty were fire-shifis; in 1671, from seventy the number had 
increased to one hundred and ninety-six. In 1688 there were 
one hundred and seven ships of from twenty-four to one hun- 
dred and twenty guns, twelve of which carried over seventy- 
six guns, besides many smaller vessels. The order and 
system introduced into the dock-yards made them vastly 
more efficient than the English. An English captain, a pris- 
oner in Prance wliile the effect of Colbert’s work still lasted 
ill the hands of his son, writes: — 

** When I was first brought prisoner tliithcr, I lay four months in a 
hospital at Brest for care of my wounds. While there I was aston- 
ished at the expedition used in maiiiiing and fitting out their ships, 
which till then 1 thought could be done nowhere sooner than in Eng- 
land, where we have ten times the shipping, and conset^ucntly ten 
times the seamen, they have in France ; but there I saw twenty sail 
of ships, of aljout sixty guns each, got ready in twcuty days’ time ; 
they were brought in and the men were discharged ; and ufx>n an 
onler from Paris tliey were careened, keeled up, riggwl, victualled, 
manned, and out again in the said time wdth the greatest ease imagi- 
nable. I likewise saw a ship of one hundred guns that had all her 
guns taken out in four or five hours’ time ; which I never saw done 
in England in tw'eiity-four hours, and this with the greatest ease and 
loss hazard than at home. Tliis I saw under my lios])ital window.” 

A French naval historian cites certain [icrformanccs which 
are simply incredible, such as that the keel of a galley was 
laid at four o’clock, and that at nine she left port, fully armed. 
Tlicsc traditions may be accepted as pointing, with the more 
serious statements of the English officer, to a remarkable de- 
gree of system and order, and abundant facilities for work. 

Yet all tills wonderful growth, forced by the action of the 
government, withered away like Jonah’s gourd when the gov- 
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emmenf 8 faror was withdrawn. Time was not allowed for 
its roots to strike down deep into the life of tlie nation. Col- 
bert’s work was in the direct line of Richelieu's policy, and 
for a time it seemed there would continue the course of action 
which would make France great upon the sea as well as pre- 
dominant u[)on the land. For reasons which it is not yet 
necessary to give, Louis came to have feelings of bitter enmity 
against Holland ; and as these feelings were shared by 
Charles II., the two kings determined on the destntciion of 
the United Provinces. This war, which broke out in 1072, 
though more contrary to natural feeling on the part of Eng- 
land, was less of a political mistake for her than for France, 
and eR])eciaIly as regards sea power. France was helping to 
destroy a probable, and certainly an indis{)cnsublc, ally ; 
England was assisting in the ruin of her greatest rival on 
the sea, at this time, indeed, still her commercial 8U|>erior. 
France, staggering under debt and utter confusion in her 
finances when Louis mounted the throne, was just seeing her 
way clear in 1072, under Colbert's reforms and their happy 
results. The war, lasting six years, undid the greater part of 
his work. The agricultural classi^H, manufactures, coininerco, 
and the colonics, all were smitten by it ; the establishiuonts 
of Colbert languished, and the order lie had established in the 
finances w^as overthrown. Thus the iu:tion of Louis — and ho 
alone was the directing government of France — struck at the 
roots of her sea jKjwer, and alienated her liest sea ally. The 
territory and the military pow'cr of France were increased, 
but the springs of commerce and of a jwaceful shipping had 
liccn exhausted in the pnatess; and although the military 
navy w^as for some years kept up with splendor and efli- 
ciency, it soon liegan to dwindle, and hy the end of the reign 
had practically disap|>earcd. The same false (lolicy, as re- 
gards the sea, marked the rest of this reign of fifty-fimr years. 
Louis steadily turned hi.s back ufKin the sea iiiU;re8ts of 
France, except the fighting-ships, and cither could not or 
would not see that the latter were of little use and uncertain 
life, if the peaceful shipping and the industries, by which they 
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were supported, perished. His policy, aiming at supreme 
power in Europe by military strength and territorial exten- 
sion, forced England and Holland into an alliance, which, as 
has before been said, directly drove France off the sea, and 
indirectly swamped Holland’s power thereon. Colbert’s navy 
perished, and for the last ten years of Louis’ life no great 
French fleet put to sea, though there was constant war. The 
simplicity of form in an absolute monarchy thus brought out 
strongly how great the influence of government can be upon 
both the growth and the decay of sea power. 

The latter part of Louis’ life thus witnessed that power fail- 
ing by the weakening of its foundations, of commerce, and of 
the wealth that commerce brings. The government that fol- 
lowed, likewise absolute, of set purpose and at the demand 
of England, gave up all pretence of maintaining an effective 
navy. The reason for this was that the new king was a 
minor; and the regent, being bitterly at enmity with the 
king of Spain, to injure him and preserve his own power, 
entered into alliance with England. He aided her to estab- 
lish Austria, the hereditary enemy of France, in Naples and 
Sicily to the detriment of Spain, and in union with her de- 
stroyed the Spanish navy and dock-yards. Here again is 
found a personal ruler disregarding the sea interests of 
France, ruining a natural ally, and directly aiding, as Louis 
XIV. indirectly and unintentionally aided, the growth of a 
mistress of the seas. This transient phase of policy passed 
away with the death of the regent in 1726; but from that 
time until 1760 the government of France continued to dis- 
regard her maritime interests. It is said, indeed, that owing 
to some wise modifications of her fiscal regulations, mainly 
in the direction of free trade (and due to Law, a minister of 
Scotch birth), commerce with the East and West Indies won- 
derfully increased, and that the islands of Guadeloupe and 
Martinique became very rich and thriving; but both com- 
merce and colonies lay at the mercy of Englabd when war 
came, for the navy fell into decay. In 1756, when things 
were no longer at ^eir worst, France had but forty*£ve diips- 
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of-the>Iine, England nearly one hundred and thirty ; and 
when the forty-five arere to be armed and equipiied, there was 
found to be neither material nor rigging nor supplies ; not 
even enough artillery. Nor was this all. 

**Lack of system in the government,’* says a French writer, 
^ brought about i]uii(Tereiic<\ and o|Hmefl tlie door to disorder and lack 
of discipline. Never had unjust promotions bcM^n so fre<|uent ; so also 
never had more universal discontent Iweii seen. Money and intri^xue 
took the place of ail else, and brought in their train csomuiaTiii^ and 
power. Nobles and upstarts, with iiiHuetice at the capital and self* 
sufficiency in the scM^mrts, thought UiemKclves diH|MUis<Hl with merit. 
Waste of the revenues of the State and of the doi'k-yards knew no 
bounds. Honor and modesty were turned into ridicule. As if the 
evils Wf*re not thus great enough, tlie ministry UK»k pains to ofTatT tlio 
heroic traditions of the past which hud cscaj»ed the general wnH*k. 
To the energetic lights of the great reign succtHHliHl, by onler of tlio 
court, * affairs of ctrcumsfiectioii.’ To preserve to the wosUmI material 
a few armed ships, increased opfKirtuiiity was given to the enemy. 
From this unhappy principle we were l)Ound to a defensive as advan 
tageous to the <*neniy os it was foreign to tlio genius of our |>oop]o. 
This circumspection iHiforo the enemy, laid down for us hy onleni, 
betray erl in the long run the national UunjKT ; ami the abuse? of tbo 
system UmI to acts of iiidiscipliuo and def<*ction under Hre, of which a 
single instance would vainly be sought in tlie previous century." 

A false |K>licy of continental extension swallowed up the 
resources of the country, and was iloubly injurious because, 
by leaving defenceless its colonies and commerce, it ex})oacd 
the greatest source of wealth to lie cut olT, as in fact ha(H 
pened. The small scpiadrons Uiat got to sea were destroyed 
by vastly superior force; the merchant shipfiing was swept 
away, and the colonies, Canada, Martinique, Guadeioii[)C, 
India, fell into Eiiglatid*s hands. If it did not take too much 
apace,.intcrcsting extracts might be made, showing the woful 
misery of France, the country that had abandoned the sea, 
and the growing wealth of England amid all her sacrifices 
and exertions. A contemporary w'riter has thus expressed 
his view of the policy of France at this period : — 
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^^Fhwoei by engaging so hearUly as she has done in the (Sennan 
war, has drawn away so much of her attention and her revenoe from 
her navy that it enabled us to give such a blow to her maritime 
strength as possibly she may never be able to recover. Her engage- 
ment in the German war has likewise drawn her from the defence of 
her colonies, by which means we have conquered some of the most 
considerable she possessed. It has withdrawn her from the protec- 
tion of her trade, by which it is entirely destroyed, while that of 
England has never, in the profoundest peace, been in so flourishing a 
condition. So that, by embarking in this German war, France has 
suffered herself to be undone, so far as regards her particular and 
imuuHliate quarrel with England.** 

In the Seven Years’ War France lost thirty-seven ships-of- 
tlie-Iiiio and fifty-six frigates, — a force three times as numer- 
ous as the whole navy of the United States at any time in the 
days of sailing-ships. For the first time since the Middle 
Ages,” says a PVcnch historian, speaking of the same war, 
“ England had conquered France single-handed, almost with- 
out allies, France having powerful auxiliaries. She had con- 
tjuered solely by the suiieriority of her government.” Yes ; but 
it was by the superiority of her government using the tremen- 
dous weapon of her sea power, — the reward of a consistent 
policy persevcringly directed to one aim. 

The profound humiliation of France, which reached its 
depths betwccMi 1760 and 1763, at which latter date she made 
peace, has an instructive lesson for the United States in this 
our period of commercial and naval decadence. We have been 
spared her humiliation ; let us hope to profit by her subsequent 
example. Between the same years (1760 and 1763) the French 
people rose, ns afterward in 1793, and declared they would 
have a navy. Popular feeling, skilfully directed by the 
government, took up the cry from one end of Prance to the 
other, ‘The navy must be restored.’ Gifts of ships were 
made by cities, by corporations, and by private subscriptions. 
A prodigious activity sprang up in the lately^ silent ports ; 
everywhere ships were building or repairing.” This activity 
was snsi^amed ; the arsenals were replenished, the material 
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of every kind was put on a satisfactory footing, the artilleiy 
reorganized, and ten thousand trained gunners drilled and 
maintained. 

The tone and action of the naval oOicers of the day in« 
Stanily felt the popular impulse, for \^ lncli indeed some lof- 
tier spirits among them had been nut only waiting but working. 
At no time was greater mental and )»rofessioual activity found 
among French naval oflicers than just then, when their ships 
had been suffered to rot aw'ay by governmental inaction. 
Thus a prominent French officer of our own day writes: - 

** The Bad condition of the navy in the reign of Louis XV., by 
closing to officerA the brilliant cancer of Utld entorpriseH and surcess- 
fui buttles, forced them to full laick upon themselves. They drew 
from study tlio knowU^iige they were to put to the proof some years 
later, thus putting into pruetice tliat tine saying of MontcsrpiJeu, 
‘Adversity is our mother, Pf\»sj»erity our BU‘|>-tuothcr.* . . , Hy the 
year 1709 was seen in all its splendor tiiat brilliant gahuy of officers 
whose activity stretclun] to the ends of the eartli, and who enihrut^d 
in their works and in their investigations all the branelies of liuinau 
knowledge. The Academie de Marine, founded in 1752, was re- 
organize<l.*' * 

The Acad<:mie*8 first director, a iM>st-captain named Bigot 
de Morogues, wrote an clulmrate treatiKc on naval tactics, the 
first original work on the subject since Paul Hostess, which it 
was deitfgiicd to KU|>erHcde. Morogues must have been study- 
ing and formulating his prohlems in tactics in days when 
France had no fleet, and was unable so mueli as to raise her 
head at sea under the blows of her enemy. At the same time 
England liad no similar book ; and an English lieutenant, in 
1702, was just translating a part of Hoste’s great work, omit- 
ting by far the larger fiart. It was not until nearly twenty 
years later that Clerk, a Scotch private gentleman, published 
an ingenious study of naval tactics, in which he fK>inted out 
to English admirals the system hy which the French had 
thwarted their thoughtless and ill-eombincd attacks.* “ The 

* Gougfiard : La Marine de Guerre ; Kwhelieu et CoHN*n. 

* Whatever may be tb<mght of Clerk’a claim to onipnality in conetrocting a 
a y mm of naval tactic a, aod it fami been aerioualy impugned, there can be no dottbl 
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researches of the Acad^mie de Marine, and the energetic im- 
pulse which it gave to the labors of officers, were not, as we 
hope to show later, without influence upuu the relatively 
prosperous condition in which the navy was at the beginning 
of the American war.*’ 

It has already been pointed out that the American War of 
Indc|:)endcnce involved a departure from England’s traditional 
and true policy, by committing her to a distant land war, 
while powerful enemies were waiting for an opportunity to 
attack her at sea. Like France in the then recent German 
wars, like Napoleon later in the Spanish war, England, through 
undue self-confidence, was about to turn a friend into an 
enemy, and so expose the real basis of her power to a rude 
proof. The French government, on the other hand, avoided 
the snare into which it had so often fallen. Turning her 
back on the European continent, having the probability of 
neutrality there, and the certainty of alliance with Spain by 
her side, France advanced to the contest with a fine navy and 
a brilliant, though perhaps relatively inexperienced, body of 
officers. On the other side of the Atlantic she bad the sup- 
{)ort of a friendly people, and of her own or allied ports, bo& 
in tlic West Indies and on the continent. The wisdom of this 
policy, the happy influence of this action of the government 
u{K>n her sea power, is evident ; but the details of the war 
do not belong to this part of the subject. To Americans, the 
chief interest of that war is found upon the land ; but to naval 
ofiicers upon the sea, for it was essentially a sea war. The 
intelligent and systematic efforts of twenty years bore their 
due fruit ; for though the warfare afloat ended with a great 
disaster, the combined efforts of the Fi*ench and Spanish fleets 
undoubtedly bore down England’s strength and robbed her 
of her colonics. In the various naval undertakings and 
battles the honor of France was upon the whole maintained ; 
though it is difficult, upon consideration of the general 

that bb critidaiiii on the paat ware aoaad. So Stf at the anliior kaowa* be in 
thii reapect deaenrea ciedit for an originali^ ramarfcnble in one who bad tbe 
training neither of a eaaniin nor of a militi^ nan. 
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subject, to avoid the coucliuton that the mexperienoe of 
French seamen as comjiared with English, the narrow spirit 
of jealousy sliowii by tlie noble corps of officers toward those 
of different antecedents, and above alU the miserable tradi- 
tions of three quarters of a century already alluded to, the 
miserable policy of a government which taught them first to 
save their ships, to economize the material, pre%’cnted French 
admirals from reaping, not the mere glory, but tlic positive 
advantages that more than once were within their gnisp. 
When Monk said the nation that w^ould rule u|K>n tin* sea 
must always attack, he set the key-note to England's naval 
policy; and had the instructions of the French government 
consistently breathed the same spirit, the war of 1778 might 
have ended sooner and better than it did. It seems ungra* 
cious to criticise the conduct of a Hcrvice to which, under Uod, 
our nation oa'cs that its birth was nut a miscarriage ; but 
writers of its own country abundantly reflect the sjiirit of the 
remark. A French officer who sensed afloat during this war, 
in a work of calm and judicial tone, says: — 

What must the young officers have thought who were at Sandy 
Hook with D'Kstaing, at St. Christopher with I>e Grasse, oven tliose 
who arrived at Hfiodi* Island with l>e Ternay, when they saw that 
these odicers were not tried at their return ? " ^ 

Again, another French officer, of much later date, justifies 
the opinion expressed, when sfieaking of the war of the 
American Revolution in the following terms : — 

‘‘It was necessary to get rid of the unhappy prf*jndioes of the 
days of the regency and of Louis XV. ; but the mishaps of which they 
ware full were too recent to lie forgotten by our mtnistera. Thanks 
to a wretched hesitation, fleeu, which had rightly alarmed England, 
became reduced to ordinary proportions. Intrenching themselves in 
a false economy, the ministry claimed that, by reason of the excessive 
expenses necessary to maintain the fleet, the admirala mnat be ordered 
to maintain the ^greaUU eireumMptdwn^^ as though In war half 
measnres have not always led to disasters. So, too, the orders given 
to our squadron chsefs were to keep the sea as long aa possible, wttli« 
^ La Serrs : E ss ais Hist. Crit. sar la Marine Fiaa^aise. 
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out engigiDgin actions which might cause the loss of Teasels difficult 
to replace ; so that more than once complete victories, which wonld 
have crowned the skill of our admirals and the courage of onr cap- 
tains, were changed into successes of little importance. A system 
which laid down as a principle that an admiral should not nse the 
force in His hands, which sent him against the enemy ivith the fore- 
ordaineil purpose of receiving rather than making the attack, a sys- 
tem which suppetl moral power to save material resources, must have 
unhappy results. ... It is certain that this deplorable system was 
one of the causes of the lack of discipline and startling defections 
w'hich marked the p<;riods of Louis XVI., of the [first] liepublic, and 
of the [first] Empire.** * 

Within ten years of the peace of 1783 came the French 
Revolution ; but that great upheaval which shook the founda- 
tions of States, loosed the ties of social order, and drove out 
of the navy nearly all the trained officers of the monarchy 
who were attached to the old state of things, did not free the 
French navy from a false system. It was easier to overturn 
the form of government than to uproot a dcc[>-Bcated tradition. 
Hear again a third French officer, of the highest rank and 
literary uccom[)Iishments, speaking of the inaction of Vilie- 
neuve, the admiral wiio commanded the French rear at the 
battle of the Nile, and who did not leave his anchors while 
the head of the column was being destroyed : — 

“ A day was to come [Trafalgar] in which Villeneuve in his turn, 
like I)c (^frasse Indore him, and like Duchayla, would complain of 
being alminloned by part of his fleet. We have come to suspect 
some secret reason for this fatal coincidence. It is not natural that 
among so many honorable men there should so often be found ad- 
mirals and (captains incurring such a reproach. If the name of somt i 
of them is to this very day sadly associated with the memory of onr 
disasters, we may be sure the fault is not wholly their own. We 
must rather blame the nature of the operations in which they were 
engaged, and that system of defensive war prescribed by the French 
government, which Pitt, in the English Parliament, proclaimed to be 
the forerunner of certain ruin. That system, wbeu we wished to 
renounce it, had already penetrated oor habits : it had, so to say, 

^ Lapejrotise.BeQfi]s : lUst <k la Marine Fraa^aise. 
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weakened oor arnu and paralyaed our aelf-reiianoe. Too often did 
our squadrons leave port with a special mission to fulfil, and with the 
intention of avoidinjur the enemy ; to fall in witJi him was at once a 
piece of bad luck. It was thus that our shi|Hi went into action ; they 
submitted to it instead of forcing it. . . . Fortune would liave hesi- 
tated longer between the tw'o floets* and not have Wrne in the end so 
heavily against ours, if Brueys, meeting Nelson half way. could have 
gone out to fight him. This fettered anti timid war, W'hich Villaret 
and Martin li:i<l <.*arried on, had lastetl long, thanks to the eircums^iec* 
tion of some English admirals and the traditiouH of the old tactics. 
It was with thesi) tratlitions that the liattle of tlie Nile had brt^k^n ; 
the hour for decisive action had cx>me.** ^ 

Some years Inter came Trafalgar, and again the gr>vcrnment 
of France took up a new policy with the navy. The author 
last quoted sfieaks again : — 

**Tlie em|)eror. whose eagle glance traced plans of campaign for 
his fleets as for his armies, was wcMirietl by tlieMe uneX|HKrted rtn’<*rHeM, 
He turutn] his eyes from tlie one field of biittle in which fortuiu^ w*as 
faithless to him, atnl diK:tdi^l to pursue England elsewhere than upon 
the seas ; lie underUKik to rebuild his navy, but W'ithout giving it any 
part in tlie struggle which liecame more furious than ever. . . . Never- 
theless, far from slackening, tin* a<*tivity of our dock-yards riMloubUd. 
Every year ships of-rhe-liiie werts cither laid down or adtied to the 
fleet. Venice and (hmoo, under his control, saw their old splemlors 
rise again, and from tlie shonrs of the EIIm; to the head of the Adriatic 
all the |>orts of the continent eniulously Hcconcirsl the creative thought 
of the em|K?ror. Numerous squadrons were assembliMl in the Scheldt, 
in Brest lioiuls, and in Toulon. . . . But U) the end tlie eitqieror 
refused to give this navy, full of ardor and strlf- reliance, an op|K>r- 
tunity to uieiisurc its strength with the enemy. . . . Cast dfiwii by 
constant revenues, he had kept up our armc^d ships only to oblige our 
enemies to lilookailt^ wluise enormous cost must end hy exhausting 
their flnanci^.’* 

When the empire fell, France had one hundred and three 
shipfH>f-the-linc and fifty-five frigates. 

To torn now from the particular lessons drawn from the 
history of the past to tlie general question of the influence of 

> Janeo de U OrarUrre : Ouems Maritimiis. 
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government upon the sea career of its people, it is seen that 
that influence can work in two distinct but closely related 
ways. 

First, in peace: The government by its policy can favor 
the natural growth of a people’s industries and its tendencies 
to seek adventure and gain by way of the sea ; or it can try 
to develop such industries and such sea-going bent, when they 
do not naturally exist ; or, on the other hand, the government 
may by mistaken action check and fetter the progress which 
the people left to themselves would make. In any one of 
these ways the influence of the government will be felt, mak* 
ing or marring the sea power of the country in the matter of 
peaceful commerce; upon which alone, it cannot be too* often 
insisted, a thoroughly strong navy can l)c based. 

Secondly, for war : The influence of the government will 
be felt in its most legitimate manner in maintaining an 
armed navy, of a size comtnensurate with the growth of its 
shipping and the importance of the interests connected with 
it. More important even than the size of the navy is the 
question of its institutions, favoring a healthful spirit and 
activity, and providing for rapid development in time of war 
by an adequate reserve of men and of ships and by measures 
for drawing out that general reserve power which has before 
been pointed to, when considering the character and pursuits 
of the people. Undoubtedly under this second head 'of war^ 
like preparation must come the maintenance of suitable naval 
stations, in those distant parts of the world to which the 
armed shipping must follow the peaceful vessels of commerce. 
Tlie protection of such stations must depend either upon 
direct military force, as do Gibraltar and Malta, or upon a 
surrounding friendly population, such as the American colo- 
nists once were to England, and, it may be presumed, the 
Australian colonists now are. Such friendly surroundings 
luid backing, joined to a reasonable military provision, are 
the best of defences, and when combined wi|ih decided pre- 
ponderance at sea, make a scattered and extensive empire^ 
like that of England, secure ; for while it is true that an 
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unexpected attack may cause disaster in some one quartcri 
the actual superioritj of naval power prevents such disaster 
from being general or irremediable. History has sufficiently 
proved thia England's naval bases have been in all parts 
of the world; and her fleets have at once protected them, 
kept open the communications between tliem, and relied upon 
them for shelter. 

Colonies attached to the mother-country aflford, therefore, 
the surest moans of sup{M)rting abroad the sea power of a 
country. In p<'ace, the influence of the government H^iould 
be felt in promoting by all means a w^arinth of attachment 
and a aiiity of interest which will make the welfare of ono 
the welfare of all, and tlie quarrel of one the quarrel of ail ; 
and in war, or rather for war, by indtieing siieh incasnros 
of organization and defence as shall Ih) felt by all to Ik^ a fair 
distribution of a burden of which each reaps the iKmcfit. 

Such colonies the IJnitiHl States has not and is not likely 
to have. As regards purely military naval stations, the 
feeling of her jK'ople was probably acrcuratcly expressed by 
an historian of the English navy a hundred years ago, speak- 
ing then of (libraltar and Port Mahon. “ MiliUry govern- 
ments," said he, “agree so little with the industry of a 
trading |s»ople, and arc in themselves so repiignant to the 
genius of the Kritish | people, tliat I do not wonder that m€i!ii of 
good s(*nse and of all |»arties have iitcliiied to give up these, 
as Tiingiers was given up." Having therefore no foreign es- 
tablishments, either colonial or military, the ships of war of 
the United States, in war, will be like land birds, unable to 
fly far from their own shores. To provide resting-places for 
them, where they can coni and repair, would lio one of the 
first duties of a government pnipfising to itself the develop- 
ment of the power of the nation at si;a. 

As the practical object of this inquiry is to draw from the 
lessons of history infen*iiees applicable to one’s own country 
and service, it is proper now Ui ask how far the conditions of 
tbe United States involve serious danger, and call for action 
on the part of the government, in order to build again her 
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sea power. It will not be too much to saj that the action of 
the government since the Civil War, and up to this day, has 
been eflfectively directed solely to what has been called the 
first link in the chain which makes sea power. Internal 
development, great production, with the accompanying aim 
and boast of sclf-sufficingness, such lias been the object, such 
to some extent the result. In this the government has faith- 
fully reflected the bent of the controlling elements of the 
country, though it is not always easy to feel that such con- 
trolling elements are truly representative, even in a free 
country. However that may be, there is no doubt that, 
besides having no colonies, the intermediate link of a peaceful 
shipping, and the interests involved in it, are now likewise 
lacking. In short, the United States has only one link of 
the three. 

The circumstances of naval war have changed so much 
within the last hundred years, that it may be doubted whether 
such disastrous eifects on the one hand, or such brilliant 
prosperity on the other, as were seen in the wars lietween 
England and France, could now* recur. In her secure and 
haughty sway of the seas England imposed a yoke on neu- 
trals which w'ill never again be borne ; and the ]>rinciple that 
the flag covers the goods is forever secured. The commerce 
of a belligerent can therefore now be safely carried on in 
neutral ships, except when contraband of w^ar or to blockaded 
ports; and as regards the latter, it is also certain that there 
w'ill l>c no more paper blockades. Putting aside therefore the 
question of defending her seaports from capture or contribu- 
tion, as to which there is practical unanimity in theory and 
entire indifTerence in practice, what need has the United 
States of sea iioarer ? Her commerce is even now carried on 
by others ; why should her people desire that which, if pos- 
sessed, must be defended at great cost ? So far as this ques- 
tion is economical, it is outside the scope of tliis work ; but 
conditions which may entail suffering and loss^on the country 
by war are directly pertinent to it. Granting therefore that 
the foreign trade of the United States, going and coming, is 
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on board ships which an enemy cannot touch except when 
bound to a blockaded |>ort, what will constitute an efficient 
blockade? The present definition is, that it is such os to 
constitute a manifest dan|:rcr to a vessel siH^king to enter or 
leave the |K)rt. This is evidently very elastic. Many can ro- 
membt'r that durini? the Civil War, after a night attack on the 
l‘nited States fleet off Charleston, the Confederates next morn* 
ing sent out a steamer with some foreign consuls on board, 
who so far satisfied themselves that no blockading vessel 
was in sight that they issued a declaration to that '^riect. 
On the strength of tins declaration some Sout,hi*rn authorities 
claimed that the blockade was technically bn»ken, and could 
not be technically re-eHtablished without a in^w notification. 
Is it iiecossarv, b) constitute a real danger to blockade* 
runners, that the hhu^kading fleet should he in sight? Half 
ado7.<ui fast steamers, cruising twenty miles off-shore lH>twcen 
the New Jersey and Long Island cosuit, would l>e a very real 
danger to ships seeking to go in or out by the principal 
entrance to New York ; and similar fHisilions might effeo* 
lively blockade Boston, the I>elaware, and the Chesapeake. 
The main body of the lihn’koiling fleet, prejiared not only to 
capture incrchant-shipH hut to resist military attempts to 
break the blockade, iic«‘d not Ik; within sight, nor in a [»osi- 
tion known to the shore. The hulk of Nclsfin's fleet was fifty 
miles from Cadiz two days before Trafalgar, with a small 
detachment waUdting close to the harbor. The allied licet 
began to get under way at 7 a.m., and Nelson, even under 
the conditions of those days, knew it by The Knglish 

fleet at that distance wiis a very n'al dangiT to its enemy. It 
seems |Kmsible, in these days of submarine telegraphs, that 
tlie blockading forces in-shore and off-shore, and from one 
port to another, might lx; in teh;graphic communication with 
one another along the whole coast of the Unikd 8^108, 
readily giving mutual support; and if, by some fortunate 
military combination, one deiacliincnt were attacked in force, 
it could warn the oUicrs and retreat iifKjn them, frranting 
that such a blockade off one |K>rt were broken on one day, by 
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fairl/ driving away the ships maintaining it, the notification 
of its being roostablished could be cabled all over tlie world 
the next. To avoid such blockades there must be a military 
force afloat tliat will at all times so endanger a blockading 
fleet that it can by no means keep its place. Then neutral 
ships^ except those laden with contraband of war, can come 
and go freely, and maintain the commercial relations of the 
country with the world outside. 

It may be urged that, with the extensive sea-coast of the 
United States, a blockade of the whole line cannot be effec- 
tively kept up. No one will more readily concede this than 
officers who remember how the blockade of the Southern 
coast alone was maintained. But in the present condition of 
the navy, and, it may be added, with any additions not ex- 
ceeding those so far proposed by the government,^ the attempt 
to blockade Boston, New York, the Delaware, the Chesapeake, 
and the Mississippi, in other words, the great centres of 
export and import, would not entail upon one of the large 
maritime nations efforts greater than have been made before. 
England has at the same time blockaded Brest, the Biscay 
coast, Toulon, and Cadiz, when there were powerful squadrons 
lying within the harbors. It is true that commerce in neutral 
ships can then enter other ports of the United States than 
those named ; but what a dislocation of the carrying traffic of 
the country, what failure of supplies at times, what inadequate 
means of transport by rail or water, of dockage, of lighterage, 
of warehousing, will be involved in such an enforced change 
of the ports of entry! Will there be no money loss, no 
suffering, consequent upon this ? And when with much pain 
and expense these evils have been partially remedied, the 
enemy may be led to stop the new inlets as he did the old. 
The people of the United States will certainly not starve, but 
they may suffer grievously. As for supplies which are con- 
traband of war, is there not reason to fear that the United 

^ Since the nbore wae written, the eecretaiy of the navy; in hie repent lor 
18S9, hie lecomniended a fleet which would make eacn a blockade as here an|^ 
geeled very hasardone. 
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States is not now able to go alone if an emergency should 
arise T 

The question is eminently one in which the influence of the 
gOTcmment should make itself felt, to build up for the nation 
a navy which, if not capable of reaching distant countries, 
shall at least be able to keep clear the chief approaches to its 
own. The eyes of the country have for a quarter of a cen* 
tury l>eeu turned from the sea ; the results of such a |)olicy 
and of its op(»osite will be shown in the instance of France 
and of England. Without asserting a narrow parallelisn be- 
tween the case of tlie United States and either of those, it 
may safely be said tliut it is essential to tlic welfare of the 
whole country that the conditions of trade and commence 
should remain, os far as {lossible, unaflfecled by an exiornal 
war. Ill order to do this, the enemy must be kept not only 
out of our |>orts, but far away from our coasts.^ 

Can this navy be bad without restoring the merchant ship- 

1 TKo word ** defence *' in war iurolrM two id«M» which for the nAko of pr»* 
ciiion iu thouf^tit iiliould lie kept iic|Minaod in the mind. There ii defence pum 
ud eiinpie, which etrenittheiui iUielf niid awaiu attack. Thi« niay t)e called 
paatire defence. On the fHher hand, there ia a view of defence which anaorUi 
that aafetv for one'a arlf. the real object of defenaire prei»aratif»n, ia lieat aerored 
b/ attaikiug the enemy. In the matter of aea^'oaiit defence, the former method 
it «xempliSe«i by atationary fortificationa. aubmarine mine#, and it'^seraliy all 
immobile worka deatin«vl attnply to atop an enemy if he iriee !«» enter. The 
■ecoud method inonpriaea all thoae ineana and wea|ama which do m»t wait for 
attack, hut go u» meet the enemy’# Heet, whether it be hut for a few milea. or 
whether to hi# own ahor<*a. Sneh a defence may aeein to l>e really offenaive war, 
bat it ia not; it Itecimiea offemite only when iui object of attack ia changed 
from the enemy 'a flwt to the enemy*# r«mntry. England defended her own 
coaau and coloniea by atationiiig her fleeu off the French p»iru, to Sght tha 
French Seet if it came out. 'Hie United Htatea in the (*ivil W'ar atationed her 
lleeta off the Semthem porta, not hecattae aha feared for her own, hnt to break 
down the Confederacy by iardatioo from the reat of the world, and oltimately by 
attacking the porta. The method# were the aame ; hut the porpoae in one caae 
waa defenaive, in the other offenaive. 

The confttaion of the two idea# lead# to moch tianeoeaaary wrangling aa to 
tha proper apbere of army and navy in eoaat^lefetice. Paaaive defence# belong 
to the army ; everything that move# In the water to the navy, which haa the 
pfwogatHre of tba offenaire defence. If teamen are need to garriaon forte, they 
hteome part of the land forces, aa rarely aa troops, when embarked aa part ol 
She coaipleiaent. become pari of the sea foreea. 
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ping ? It is doubtful. History bas proved that such a purely 
military sea power can be built up by a despot, as was done 
by Louis XIV.; but though so fair seeming, experience 
showed that his navy was like a growtii w^hich having no root 
soon withers away. But in a representative government any 
military expenditure must liave a strongly represented in- 
terest behind it, convinced of its necessity. Such an interest 
in sea power does not exist, cannot exist here without action 
by the government. How such a merchant shipping should 
be built up, whether by subsidies or by free trade, by constant 
administration of tonics or by free movement in the open air, 
is not a military but an economical question. Even had the 
United States a great national shipping, it may be doubted 
whether a suflicicnt navy would follow ; the distance wdiich 
separates her from other great powers, in one way a protec- 
tion, is also a snare. The motive, if any there be, which will 
give the United States a navy, is probably now quickening in 
the Central American Isthmus. Let us hope it will not come 
to the birth too late. 

Here concludes the general discussion of the principal 
elements which affect, favorably or unfavorably, the growth 
of sea [K)wer in nations. The aim has been, first to consider 
those elements in their natural tendency for or against, and 
then to illustrate by fiarticular examples and by the ex- 
perience of the past. Such discussions, while undoubtedly 
embracing a wider field, yet fall mainly within the province 
of strategy, as distinguished from tactics. The considera- 
tions and principles which enter into them belong to the 
unchangeable, or unchanging, order of things, remaining the 
same, in cause and effect, from age to age. They belong, 
as it were, to the Order of Nature, of whose stability so 
much is heard in our day ; whereas tactics, using as its 
instruments the weapons made by man, shares in the change 
and progress of the race from generation to generation. 
From time to time the superstructure of tactics has to be 
altered or wholly torn down ; but the old foundations of 
strategy so far remain, as though laid upon a rock. There 
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will next be examined the general history of Europe and 
America, with particular reference to the effect exercised 
upon that history, and ufion the welfare of the people, by 
sea power in its broad sense. From time to time, as occasion 
offers, the aim will lie to recall and reinforce (he general 
teaching, already elicited, by fnirtictilar illustratioas. The 
general tenor of tlie study will Uiert^fore lie strategical, in 
that brouil detinition of naval strategy wliioli has before 
lMH!n quoted and accepted : ** Naval strategy has for its end 
to found, su}>port, and increase, as well in |H»ncc ns in war, 
the sea |K)wer of a country.’’ In the matter of |.»articular 
battles, while freely admitting that the change of details 
has made obsolete much of their teaching, the attempt will 
be made to out where the nppliciition or neglect of 

true general principles has produced decisive effee.ts; and, 
other things lK.*iiig equal, those actions will be preferred 
which, from their association with the names of the most 
distinguished ofTjccrs, may l)C presumed to show how far 
just tactical ideas obtained in a |iarticiilnr age or a particular 
service. It will also bo desirable, where analogies lietwcen 
ancient and modem weafxins apficar on the surface, to derive 
such probable lessons as they offer, without laying unduo 
stress u|Kiii the [Kiints of resemblance. F'inally, it must l>o 
remcmlKTf'd that, among all changes, tlic nature of man 
remains much the same ; the |»ersonal ef|uatioii, though 
uncertain in quantity and quality in the particular instaucOf 
is sure always to be found. 



CHAPTER II. 


State of Europe is 1660. — Second Anolo-Dutch War, 1665-1667, 
Ska Battles of Lowestoft and of The Four Days. 

period at which our historical survey is to begin has 
^ been loosely stated as the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The year 1660 will now be taken as the definite 
date at which to open. In May of that year Charles II. 
was restored to the English throne amid the general rejoic- 
ing of the people. In March of the following year, upon 
the death of Cardinal Mazarin, Louis XIV. assembled bis 
ministers and said to them : I have summoned you to tell 
you that it has pleased me hitherto to permit my affairs 
to be governed by the late cardinal ; I shall in future be 
my own prime minister. I direct that no decree be sealed 
except by my orders, and I order the secretaries of State 
and the sufierintendent of the finances to sign nothing with- 
out my command.’’ The personal government thus assumed 
was maintained, in fact as well as in name, for over half a 
century. 

Within one twelvemonth then are seen, setting forward upon 
a new stage of national life, after a period of confusion more 
or less prolonged, the two States which, amid whatever in- 
equalities, have had the first places in the sea history of modem 
Europe and America, indeed, of the world at large. Sea history, 
however, is but one factor in that general advance and decay 
at nations which is called their histoiy ; and if sight be lost 
at the other factors to which it is so closely related, a dis* 
torted view, either exaggerated or the reverse, of its im- 
portance will be formed. It is with the belief that that 
importance is vastly underrated, if not practically lost si|^t 
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of, hy people imcoimected with the seay aad particularly by 
the people of the United States in our own day, that this 
study has been undertaken. 

The date taken, 1660, follosred closely another which 
marked a great settlement of European affairs, setting the 
seal of treaty upon the results of a general war, known to 
history as the Thirty Years’ War. This other date was that 
of tlie Treaty of Westphalia, or Munster, in 1648. In Uiis 
the independence of the Dutch United Provinces, long before 
practically assured, was formally acknowledged by S|>ain ; und 
it being followed in 1659 by the Treaty of the Pyrenees lio- 
twceii France and Spain, the two gave to Eiiro|>c.n state of 
general external peace, destined soon to be followed by a 
series of almost universal wars, which lusted as long as 
Louis XIV. lived, — wars which were to induce |»rofotiiid 
changes in tlic map of Euro|ic ; during which new States 
were to arise, others to decay, and all to undergo' large 
modifications, cither in extent of dominion or in |x)Iitical 
power. In these results maritime fKiwer, directly or iiidi* 
rectly, had a great share. 

We must first look at the general conditi<ui of Eiiro|>can 
States at the time from which the narrative starts. In iho 
struggles, extending over nearly a eentiiry, whose end is 
marked by the Peace of Westphalia, the royal family known 
as the House of Austria had U*en the great overwhelm- 
ing power which all others feared. During the long reign 
of the £iu|>erur Charles V., who abdicated a century before, 
the head of that house had unitr*d in liis own fxirson the 
two crowns of Austria and Spain, which carried with them, 
among other possessions, the countries wc now know as Hol- 
land and llelgiuin, together with a pre|>onderating influence 
in Italy. After his abdication the two greet monarchies of 
Austria and Spain were separated; but tliough ruled by 
different persons, they were still in the same family, and 
tended toward that unity of aim and sympathy which marked 
dynastic connections in that and the following century. To 
diis bond of union was added that of a common religion* 
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Daring the century before the Peace of Westphalia, the ex« 
tension of family power, and the extension of the religion 
professed, were the two strongest motives of political action. 
This was the period of the great religious wars which arrayed 
nation against nation, principality against principality, and 
often, in the same nation, faction against faction. Religious 
persecution caused the revolt of the Protestant Dutch Prov- 
inces against Spain, which issued, after eighty years of more 
or less constant war, in the recognition of their independ- 
ence. Religious diHC4jrd, amounting to civil war at times, 
distracted Prance during the greater part of the same 
period, profoundly aflfccting not only her internal but her 
external [)olicy. These were the days of St. Bartholomew, 
of the religious murder of Henry IV., of the siege of La 
Rochelle, of constant intriguing between Roman Catholic 
Spain and Roman Catholic Frenchmen. As the religious 
motive, acting in a sjdiere to which it did not naturally 
belong, and in which it had no rightful place, died away, 
the political necessities and interests of States began to 
have j lister weight; not that they had been wholly lost 
sight of in the mean time, but the religious animosities had 
either blinded the eyes, or fettered the action, of statesmen. 
It was natural that in France, one of the greatest sufferers 
from religious passions, owing to the number and character 
of the I’rotestant minority, this reaction should first and 
most markedly be seen. Placed between Spain and the 
German States, among which Austria stood foremost with- 
out a rival, internal union and checks upon the power of 
tlic House of Austria were necessities of political existence. 
Happily, Providence raised up to her in close succession two 
great rulers, Henry IV. and Richelieu, — men in whom religion 
fell short of bigotry, and who, when forced to recognize it 
in tlie sphere of politics, did so as masters and not as slaves. 
Under them French statesmanship received a guidance, which 
Richelieu formulated as a tradition, and which moved on the 
following general lines, — (1) Interna] union of the kingdom, 
appeasing or putting down religious strife and centralizing 
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authority in the king; (2) Resistance to tho power of tho 
House of Austria^ which actually and necessarily carried with 
it alliance with Protestant German iStates and with Holland ; 
(8) Extension of the boundaries of France to the eastward, at 
the exfKJiifw* mainly of ^Sfiain, which then |K)ssessed not only tho 
present Hclgiuiu, but other provinces long since incor[K>raUHl 
with France ; and (4) The creation and di^velopmcnt of a great 
sea [K>wer, adding to the wealth of the kingdom, and intended 
specially to make head against Prance's hereditary enemy, Eng- 
land ; for which end again the alliance with Holland \vc^ to 
be in view. Such w’cro the broad outlines of |)olivy laid 
down liy statesmen in the front rank of genius for tlii^ guid- 
ance of that country wdiose |M*ople have, not without cause, 
claimed to the most complete exponent of Euro|Naii 
civilization, foremost in the march of progress, eoinbining 
political advance with individual dcvrdopni<mt. This iradi* 
tion, carjied on hy Ma/uriti, was n^tjeived from him by 
Louis XIV . ; it will Imj seen how* far he was faithful to it, 
and what wen; the results to France of his actitm. M(*an- 
wliib* it may be iiotcal that of them; fotjr (demeiita necessary 
to the greatness of France, sea |Hiwer was one ; and as tho 
second and third were practically one in the ineaiis (Uiiployed, 
it may l>e said that sea |M)wer w*as one of the two gnait means 
by which Franc<''s ^rtemnl greatnesM was to Ihj niainiuincd. 
EiiglaiMi on tlie m*a, Austria on the land, indicated ths 
directiim that French effort w’os to take. 

As regards the condition of France in and her readi 

ness to infive onw^ard in the road marked by Uichelieii, it may 
be said that internal |feacc was m*ciired, the powx*r of tho 
nobles wholly urokem, religious dim;ords at rest; the tolerant 
edict of Xantes w'os still in force, while the remaining IVoi- 
estant discontent had licen put down by the armed band. 
All fiower was alisolutely centred in the throne. In other 
respects, though the kingdom was at pesuu:), the condition was 
less satisfactory. There was practically no navy ; commerce, 
iotemai and cxtcnml, was not pros()erouB ; the finances were 
in disorder ; the army small. 
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Spain, the nation before which all others had trembled less 
than a century before, was now long in decay and scarcely 
formidable; the central weakness had spread to all parts 
of the administration. In extent of territory, however, she 
was still great. The Spanish Netherlands still belonged to 
her ; she held Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia ; Gibraltar had not 
yet fallen into English hands ; her vast possessions in Amer- 
ica — with the exception of Jamaica, conquered by England 
a few years before — were still untouched. The condition 
of her sea iK)wer, both for peace and war, has been already 
alluded to. Many years before, Richelieu had contracted a 
temporary alliance with Spain, by virtue of which she placed 
forty ships at his disposal ; but the bad condition of the ves- 
sels, for the most part ill armed and ill commanded, com- 
pelled their withdrawal. The navy of Spain was then in full 
decay, and its weakness did not escape the piercing eye of the 
cardinal. An encounter which took place between the Span- 
ish and Dutch fleets in 1639 shows most plainly the state of 
degradation into which this once proud navy liad fallen. 

Her navy at this time,” says the narrative quoted, “ met one of 
those shocks, a succession of wdiich during this war degraded her 
from her high station of mistress of the seas in both hemispheres, 
to a contemptible rank among maritime powers. The king W'os 
fitting out a powerful fleet to carry the war to the coasts of Sweden, 
and for its equipment had commanded a reinforcement of men and 
provisions to be sent from Dunkirk. A fleet accordingly set sail, 
hut were attacked by Von Tronip, some captured, the remainder 
forced to retire wdthiii the harbor again. Soon after, Tromp seized 
tliree English [neutral] ships carrying 1070 Spanish soldiers from 
Cadiz to Dunkirk ; he took the troops out, but let the ships go free. 
Leaving seventeen vessels to blockade Dunkirk, Tromp with the re- 
maining twelve advanced to meet the enemy’s fleet on its arrival. It 
was soon seen entering the Straits of Dover to the number of sixty- 
seven sail, and having two thousand troops. Being joined by De 
Witt with four more ships, Tromp with his small force made a reso- 
lute attack upon the enemy. The fight lasted till four p.m., when the 
Spanish admiral took refuge in the Downs. Tromp determined to 
engage if they should come out; but Oc|aendo with his powerful 
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fleet, Bttiij of which carried from iixiy to a hundred guiu, suffered 
lumself to be blockaded \ and the English admiral told Trump he was 
ordered to join the Spaniards if hostilities began. Tromp sent home 
for instructions, and the action of England only servotl to call out 
the east maritime powers of the Dutch. Tromp was rapidly rein- 
forced to ninety-six sail and twelve fire-shi|>s, and ortiennl to attack. 
Leaving a detached s(|uaiirun to observe the English, and to attack 
them if they belfM^l the Spaniards, ho began the emlNirrassed by 
a thick fog, under cover of which the S|miiianls cut their cables to 
escape. Many running t4x> close to shore went aground, and most 
of the remainder attempting to retreat were sunk, capturiMl, or •ir;veu 
on the French coast. Never was victory niort^ complete." ’ 

When a navy submits to such a line of action, all tone and 
pride must have departed ; but the navy only shared in the 
general decline wdiich made Spain henceforw’ard have an 
ever lessening weight in the }x}liey of Euro|>o. 

** In the midst of the splendors of her court and language," says 
Guizot, **the Spanish government felt itself weak, and simglit to hide 
Its weakness under its immobility. Philip IV. and his minister, 
weary of striving only to lie con<|ueriH!« lcx>ked Imt for the sei*urity 
of peace, and only sought Ut put aside all f|U(*stioits wdiic*h would rail 
for efforts of which they felt themselves incapable. Divided and 
encrvate<i, the houses of Austria bad vvm\ less anihition tliati |K>wer, 
and €*x(;«*pt when al»solutely forced, a |K>rn|>ous inertia became the 
|)olicy of the successors of Charles V.” ■ 

Such was the Spain of that day. Tliat jiart, of the Spaniah 
dominions which waa tlien known as (he Low Countrios, or 
the I^lman Catholic Xcthorlandn (oiirmodtTn llelgiiim), wan 
alnnit to be a fruitful Hource of variance iKjtween France and 
her natural ally, the Dutch Re|mhlic. This State, w'hotui 
political name was the United Provinces, had now reached 
the summit of its influence and fit>wcr, — a {>ower based, as 
has already Wm explained, wholly upon the sea, and u[K>n 
the use of iliat element made by the great maritime and com- 
mereisl genius of tlie Dutch people. A recent French author 

* 1Hivi«*fir IliiitfiiT of Holland. 

* UcptiUkitM (i Angkierm. 
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thus describes the commercial and colonial conditions, at the 
accession of Louis XIV., of this people, which beyond any 
other in modem times, save only England, has shown how 
the harvest of the sea can lift up to wealth and power a 
country intrinsically weak and without resources ; — 

Holland had become the Phccnicia of modem times. Mistresses 
of the Scheldt, the United Provinces closed the outlets of Antwexp 
to the sea, and inherited tlie commercial power of that rich city, 
which an ambassador of Venice in the fifteenth century had compared 
to Venice herself. They received besides in their principal cities the 
workingmen of the Low Countries who fied from Spanish tyranny 
of conscience. The manufactures of clothes, linen stuffs, etc., which 
employed six hundred thousand souls, opened new sources of gain to 
a jMsople previously content with tlie trade in cheese and fish. Fish- 
eries alone hud already enriched them. The herring fishery supported 
nearly one fifth of the jKipulation of Holland, producing three hun- 
dred tliousand tons of salt-fish, and bringing iu more than eight 
million francs annually. 

“The naval and commercial jiowcr of the republic developed 
rapidly. The merchant fleet of Holland alone numbered 10,000 
sail, 168,000 seamen, and 8up])orted 260,000 inhabiuints. She hud 
taken possession of the greater part of the Euro]>ean carrying-trade, 
an<] had added thereto, since the {leace, all the carriage of mer 
chaiidise between America and Spain, did the same service for the 
Friencli ports, and maintained an importation traffic of thirty-six 
million francs. The north countries, Brandenburg, Denmark, Swo 
den, Muscovy, Poland, access to which was opened by the Baltic to 
the Provinces, were for them an inexhaustible market of exchange. 
They fed it by the produce they sold there, and by purchase of the 
products of the North, — wheat, tiinlier, copper, hemp, and furs. 
The total value of merchandise yearly shipiied in Dutch bottoms, in 
all seas, exceeded a thousand million francs. The Dutch had made 
themselves, to use a contemporary phrase, the wagoners of all seas.” ^ 

It was through its colonies that the republic had been able 
tlius to develop its sea trade. It had the monopoly of all the 
products of tlie East. Produce and spices from Asia were 
by her brought to Europe of a yearly value of sixteen million 
^ LsAvre-Pootalis : Jean de Witt 
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franca. The powerful Eaat India Company^ founded in 1602, 
had built up in Asia an empire, with i^mssoaaioiis taken from 
the Portuguese. Mistress in 1650 of the Cujh; of (UkkI Hu|)ey 
which guaranteed it a stoppiiig*place for its ships, it riMgned 
as a sovereign in Ceylon, and u}K)n the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel. It had made Batavia its seat of government, 
and extended its traffic to China and Japan. Meanwhile the 
West India Coinjuiny, of more rapid rise, but less durable, 
had manned eight hundred ships of war and trade. It hud 
used them to seize the remnants nf Portugiiesi' power 
tJie shon^s of Ouiuen, as widl us in Bru/.il. 

The United Provinees hud thus ht‘eonie the wandiouso 
wherein were colleeti'd the products of all nations. 

The colonies of the Dutch at this time were seuttered 
thronglioiit the eastern si^as, in India, in Malacca, in Javu, the 
Moluccas, and various parts of the vast archipelago lying to 
the northward of Australia. They had posHessions on tlio 
west coast of Africa, and as yet the colony of New Aiiister- 
dam reiiiuiiied in their hands. In Soutli Anioriea the Dutch 
West India (\impany had owned nearly three hundred leagues 
of coast from Bahia in Brazil north w*ard ; but much hud 
recently i*scajs*d fn)m their hands. 

The United Provinces owed their consideration and power 
to thoir wealth and their lleets. 'I'he sea, wdiieh ls?atH like 
an inveterate enemy against their shores, had besm sulMltied 
and made a useful servant ; the land was to prove their 
destruction. A long and fierce strife had hc?en inaintained 
with an enemy more cruel than the sea, — the Spanish king- 
dom ; the successful ending, with its delusive pniiiiise of rest 
and fK!ace, but sounded tlie knell of the Dutch Uepiihlic. Ho 
long as the power of Spain reiiiaiiif^d unimpaired, or at least 
great enough keep up the terror that sh«! had long inspired, 
it was to the interest of Knglarid and of France, both sufferers 
from Spanish menace and intrigue, that the United Prov- 
inces should be strong and !ndef>ondeiit. When Spain fell, — 
and refloated humiliations show'ed that her weakness was 
real and not seeming, — other motives took the place of fear. 

7 
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England coveted Holland’s trade and sea dominion ; France 
desired the Spanish Netherlands. The United Provinces had 
reason to oppose the latter as well as the former. 

Under the combined assaults of the two rival nations, the 
intrinsic weakness of the United Provinces was soon to be 
felt and seen. 0[)en to attack by the land, few in numbers, 
and with a government ill adapted to put forth the united 
strength of a people, above all unfitted to keep up adequate 
preparation for war, the decline of the republic and the nation 
was to be more striking and rapid than the rise. As yet, 
however, in 1660, no indications of tlie coming fall were 
remarked. The republic was still in the front rank of the 
great powers of Europe. If, in 1654, the war with England 
had shown a state of unreadiness wonderful in a navy that 
had so long humbled the pride of Spain on the seas, on the 
other hand the Provinces, in 1657, had effectually put a stop 
to the insults of France directed against her commerce ; and 
a year later, by tlicir interference in the Baltic between 
Denmark and Sweden, they had hindered Sweden from es- 
tablishing in the North a preponderance disastrous to them. 
They forced her to leave open the entrance to the Baltic, of 
which they remained masters, no other navy being able to 
dispute its control with them. The superiority of their fleet, 
the valor of their troops, the skill and firmness of their 
diplomacy, had caused the prestige of their government to bo 
recognized. Weakened and humiliated by the last English 
war, they had replaced themselves in the rank of great 
powers. At this moment Charles II. vras restored.” 

The general character of the government has been before 
mentioned, and need here only be recalled. It was a loosely 
knit confederacy, administered by what may not inaccurately 
be called a commercial aristocracy, with all the political 
timidity of that class, which has so much to risk in war. The 
effect of these two factors, sectional jealousy and commercial 
spirit, upon tlie military navy was disastrous. It was not 
kept up properly in peace, there were necessarily rivalries in 
a fleet whidi was rather a maritime coalition &an a united 
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hATjy and there was too little of a true militaiy spirit among 
the officers. A more heroic people than ttie Dutch never 
existed; the aunals of Dutch aea-fighla give instances of 
desperate enterprise and endurance certainly not excelled, 
perhaps never c<|uallcd, elsewhere; but they also exhibit 
instances of defection and misconduct which show a lack 
of military spirit, due evidently to lack of professional |>rido 
and training. This professional training scarcely existed in 
any navy of that day, but its place was larpdy supplied in 
monarchical countries by the feeling of a military caste. It 
remains to be noted that the government, weak :t;ongh 
from tho causes named, w*as yet weaker from the division 
of the pn'ople into two great factions bitterly hating each 
other. The one, which was tlic party of the merchants 
(burgomasters), and now in [H>wer, favored the confederate 
republic as described ; the other desired a monarchical gov- 
ernment under the House of Orang(^ The lU^puhlican party 
wished for a French alliance, if {H)ssible, and a st rong navy ; 
tlie Orange party favored Kngland, to whose royal house the 
Prince of Orange was closely ndated, and a |K)werful army. 
Under these conditions of government, and weak in iitiinliers, 
the United Provinces in 1000, with their vast wealth and ex- 
ternal activities, resembled a man kept up by stimulants. 
Factitious strength cannot endure indefinitoly ; but it is 
wonderful to see this small State, weaker by far in numbers 
than cither England or France, ciidtm^ the onslaught of either 
singly, and for two years of IkiUi in alliance, not only without 
being destroyed, but without losing her place in EiirofS). She 
owed this astonishing result jiartly to the skill of one or two 
men, but mainly to her sea fsiwcr, 

Tlic conditions of England, with reference to her fitness to 
enter upon the im()cnding strife, differed from those of both 
Holland and France. Although monarchical in governtnent, 
and with much real {K>wcr in the king’s hands, the latter was 
not able to direct the (xilicy of the kingdom wholly at his 
will. He had to reckon, as I^ouis had not, with tlic temper 
and wishes of his people. What Louis gained for FrancOf 
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he gained for himself ; the glory of France was hie gloir. 
Charles aimed first at his own advantage, then at that of 
England ; but, with the memory of the past ever before him, 
he was determined above all not to incur his fathers fate 
nor a refK*tition of Iiis own exile. Therefore, w’hen danger 
Ijecaine iininineiit, he gave way before the feeling of the 
English iiiiiion. Charles himself hated Holland ; he hated 
it as a republic ; he hated the existing government because 
opposed in internal affairs to his connections, the House of 
Orange ; and he hated it yet more because in the days of liis 
exile, the republic, as one of the conditions of peace with 
Cromwell, lia<l driven him from her borders. He w'as drawn 
to France by the political sympathy of a w'ould-bc absolute 
ruler, possibly by his Roman Catholic bias, and very largely 
by the money paid him by Louis, which partially freed him 
from the control of Parliament. In following these tenden- 
cies of his ow*n, Charles had to take account of certain de- 
cided wishes of his iKM)|>le. The English, of tlie same race as 
the Dutch, and wMtli similar conditions of situation, were 
declared rivals for the control of the sea and of commerce ; 
and as the Dutch were now leading in the race, the English 
were the more eager and bitter. A bi)ccial cause of grievance 
was found in the action of the Dutch East India Compiuiy, 
‘‘ which claimed the monopoly of trade in the East, and had 
obliged distant princes with whom it treated to close their 
States to foreign nations, who were thus excluded, not only 
from the Dutch colonies, but from all the territory of the 
Indies.” Conscious of greater strength, the English also 
wdshed to control the action of Dutch politics, and in the 
days of the Englisli Republic had even sought to impose 
a union of the two governments. At the first, therefore, 
popular rivalry and enmity seconded the king's w^ishes ; the 
more so as France had not for some years been formidable 
on the continent. As soon, however, as the aggressive policy 
of Louis XIV. was generally recognized, tl^^ English people, 
both nobles and commons, felt the great danger to be there, 
as a century before it had been in Spain. The transfer of flia 
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Spantsh Netherlanda (Belgium) to Franco would tend toa*ard 
the subjection of Eurojie, and csjHJcially would be a blow to 
the sea power both of the Dutch and Kiiglish ; for it was not 
to be 8up|K>sed that Louis would allow the Scheldt and port of 
Antwerp to remain closed, as tliey then a*ert% under a treaty 
wrung by the Dutch from the a’cakness of Spain. The re- 
opening to commerce of that great city would be a blow alike 
to Amsterdam and to London. WitJi the revival of inherited 
op|K>sition to Franco the ties of kindred began to tell ; the 
memory of past alliance against the tyranny of Spain was 
recalled ; and similarity of religious faith, still a {K>werful 
motive, drew* tlie two togrther. At the same time the great 
and systematic effiirts of (‘<»lbert to build up tlu! coiuinerco 
and the navy of France excited the jealousy of both the wni 
lowers; rivals themselves, they instinctively turned against 
a third (urty intruding upon their domain. Charles was 
unable to resist the prf.*Hsuro of his [H'ople under all these 
motives; wars U^twecii Kiigland and Holland ceased, and 
were fullow'ed, after Charles’s death, hy close alliance. 

Although her coniineree was less exb*nsivc, the navy of 
England in IbfiO was sit}ierior to that of Ifc^lland, particu- 
larly in orgaiii/jition and efficiency. The stern, enthusiiuitic 
religi<tus g<iveriimrut of Cromw'ell, grounded on military 
strength, had made ifs mark lioth on the fleet and arniy. 
The names of several of the sii|s*rior officers under tlie IVo- 
tector, ainoiig which that of Monk stands forc.*inost, apjiear 
in the narrative of tlie first of the Dutch wars under (’harles. 
This sujKTiurity in tone an<l diHei}»liiie gradually disappeared 
under the corrupting influence of court favor in a licentious 
government ; and flidlnnd, which upon the whole w^as 
worsted by Enghiiiii fibuie iijM.ii tlie sea in lbti5, successfully 
resisted the combined navies n{ Kirjrlaiid and France in lfi72. 
As regards the material of the three fleets, we arc told that 
the French ships had greater displuceriKUii than the English 
redatively to the weight of artilb'ry and stores ; hence they 
could keep, when fully loaded, a greater height of battery. 
Their hulls also had Isstter lines. These advantages would 
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naturally follow from the thoughtful and Bystematic way in 
which the French navy at that time was restored from a 
state of decay, and has a lesson of hope for us in the present 
analogous condition of our own navy. The Dutch ships, from 
the character of their coast, were flatter-bottomed and of less 
draught, and thus were able, when pressed, to find a refuge 
among the shoals; hut they were in consequence less 
Weatherly and generally of lighter scantling than those of 
eitlicr of the other nations. 

Thus as briefly as possible have been sketched the condi- 
tions, degree of power, and aims which 8ha|>ed and controlled 
the policy of the four principal seaboard States of the day, — 
Spain, fVanoc, England, and Holland. From the [toint of 
view of this history, these will come most prominently and 
most often into notice ; but as other States exercised a power- 
ful influence iqion tlie course of events, and our aim is not 
merely naval history hut an appreciation of the effect of 
naval and commercial power u\H)n the course of general 
history, it is necessary to state shortly the condition of the 
rest of EurojK;. America had not yet begun to play a promi- 
nent part in the pages of history or in the policies of 
cabinets. 

Germany was then divided into many small governments, 
with the one great empire of Austria. The policy of tlic 
smaller States shifted, and it was the aim of France to com- 
bine as many of them as possible under her influence, in 
pursuance of her traditional opposition to Austria. With 
France thus working against her on the one side, Austria 
was ill imminent {leril on the other from the constant assaults 
of the Turkish Empire, still vigorous though decaying. The 
policy of France had long inclined to friendly relations with 
Turkey, not only as a check iqion Austria, but also from her 
wisli to engross the trade with the licvant. Colbert, in his 
extreme eagerness for the sea j>ower of France, favored this 
alliance. It will be remembered that Groeco and Egypt were 
then parts of the Turkish Empire. 

Prussia as now known did not exist. The foundations of 
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the future kingdom were then being prepared by the Elector 
of Brandenburg, a powerful minor State, which was not yet 
able to stand quite alone, but carefully avoided a formally 
dependent position. The kingdom of Poland still existed, a 
most disturbing and im[>ortant factor in European i>oIitics, 
because of its w'eak and unsettUnl government, which kept 
every other State anxious lest some unforeseen turn of events 
there should tend to the advantage of a rival. It was the 
traditional policy of Franco to keep Poland upright and 
strong. Russia was still ladow the horizon ; coming, hut not 
yet come, within the circle of Kuro|>ean States and their living 
interests. She and the other powers bordering upon the 
Baltic were naturally rivals for preponderance in that sea, 
in which the other States, and above all the maritinie States, 
had a particular interest as the source from which naval 
stores of every kind were chiefly drawn. Sweden and Den* 
mark were at this time in a state of constant (uimity, and 
were to be found on ojqKmite sides in the quarrels that pro* 
vailed. For many years past, and during the early wars of 
Louis XIV., Sweden was for the most part in alliance with 
France; her bias was that way. 

The general state of Euro{>e Ixdng as describfM], the spring 
that was to set the various wdieels in motion was in the hands 
of Louis XIV. The weakness of his immediate neighbors, iho 
great resources of bis kingtlom, only waiting for development, 
the unity of direction resulting from Ins absolute {»owcr, his 
own practical talent and untiring inclustry, aided during the 
first half of his reign by a comhiitalion of ministers of singular 
ability, all united to make every goveriimcmt in Eurofic hang 
more or less iqnm his action, and he determiiuHl by, if not 
follow, his lead. The greatness of Pranc,e was his object, and 
he had the choice of advancing it by either of two roads, — by 
the land or by the sea ; not that the one wholly forbade the 
other, but that France, overwhelmingly strong as she then 
was, had not power to move with ecjual steps on both [latlis. 

Louis chose extension by land. He had married the eldest 
daughter of Philip IV., the then reigning king of Hpaia ; and 
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thoagh by the treaty of marriage she had renoimoed all claim 
to her father’s inheritance, it was not difficult to find reasons 
for disregarding this stipulation. Technical grounds were 
found for setting it aside as regarded certain [X)rtions of the 
Netherlands and Francfae Comtd, and negotiations were 
entered into with the court of Spain to annul it altogether. 
The matter was the more important because the male heir to 
the throne was so feeble that it was evident that the Austrian 
line of Spanish kings would end in iiim. Tlie desire to put a 
French prince on the Spanish throne — either himself, thus 
uniting the two crowns, or else one of his family, thus putting 
tlic House of Bourbon in authority on both sides of the Pyre- 
nees — was the false light which led Louis astray during the 
rest of his reign, to tlie final destruction of the sea r)ow’er of 
France and the inifioverishment and misery of his people. 
Louis failed to understand that lie had to reckon with all 
Europe. The direct project on the Spanish throne had to 
wait for a vacancy ; but he got ready at once to move ufion the 
Spanish possessions to the east of France. 

In order to do this more effectually, he cut off from Spain 
every possible ally by skilful diplomatic intrigues, the study 
of which would give a useful illustration of strategy in the 
realm of politics, but he made two serious mistakes to the 
injury of the sea power of France. Portugal had until tw’enty 
years before been united to the crown of Spain, and the 
claim to it had not been surrendered. Louis considered that 
W'cre Spain to regain that kingdom she would be too strong 
for him easily to carry out his aims. Among other means 
of prevention he promoted a marriage between Charles 11. 
and the Infanta of Portugal, in consetiuence of which Portu- 
gjil ceded to England, Bombay in India, and Tungiers in the 
Straits of Gibraltar, wdiich was reputed an excellent port. 
We see here a French king, in Iiis eagerness for extension by 
land, inviting England to the Mediterranean, and forwarding 
her alliance with Portugal. The latter was the more curious, 
as Louis already foresaw the failure of the S[ianish royal 
house, and should rather have wished the union of the pemiif 
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sular kingdoms. As a matter of fact, Portogal l)ecamo a de- 
pendent and outfiost of England, bjr which slic readily landed 
in the Peninsula down to the days of Na{)oIeo!i. Indeed, if 
independent of S|)ain, she is too a-eak not to lie under the 
control of the |)owcr that rules the sea and so has readiest 
access to her. Louis continued to sii|)|K>rt her against S|»ain, 
and secured her independence, lie also interfered with the 
Dutch, and coiu|M‘licd them to restore Brazil, which tlioy had 
taken from the l\)rtnguesc. 

On the other hand, Louis obtained from Charles IT the 
cession of Dunkirk on the Channel, which had been seized 
and used by Cromwell. This surrender was made for money, 
and was inexcusable from the maritime point of view. Dun- 
kirk was for the English a bridgediead into France. To 
France it iK^camo a haven for privateers, the banc of Eng 
laiuFs commerce in the Channel and the North Hca. As 
the French sea power waned, England in treaty after treaty 
exacted the dismantling of the works of Dunkirk, which it 
may bo said in passing was tlic home port of the celebrated 
Jean Bart and other great French prlvateerHiiien. 

Meanwhile the greatest and wisest of Louis* iniiiisters, 
Coliiert, was diligently building up that system of adininistra* 
tioii, which, by increasing and solidly basing the wealth of the 
»State, should bring a surer greatness and j)ros|H»rity than tho 
king*s inon; 8h«»wy enterprises. With tliose details that con- 
cern the internal developrmrnt of the kingdom this history has 
no concern, Inryond the incidental mention that production, 
IsAh agricultural and manufacturing, rer?eived his careful 
attention; hut u|H»n the sea a )K)licy of skilful aggression 
U|M>n the shijiping and commerce of the Dutch and English 
quickly liegun, and w'as instantly resi'iiteil. Oreat trading 
companies were birmed, directing Fnuich enterprise to the 
Baltic, to the Levant, to the East and West Indi(‘s; customs 
regulations were amemh d to enrfmragfj French manufactures, 
and to allow goods to he stored in Isind in tlie great fKirts, by 
which means it was ho|»ed te make France take Holland's 
place as the great warehouse for Euro{ic, a fuiiciion fof 
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which her geographical position eminently fitted her ; while 
tonnage duties on foreign shipping, direct premiums on home- 
built ships, and careful, rigorous colonial decrees giving 
French vessels the monopoly of trade to and from the colo- 
nies, combined to encourage the growth of her mercantile 
marine. England retaliated at once ; the Dutch, more seri- i 
ously threatened because their carry ing-trade was greater and 
their home resources smaller, only remonstrated for a time ; 
but after three years they also made reprisals. Colbert, rely- 
ing on the great su{)eriority of France as an actual, and still 
more as a possible producer, feared not to move steadily on 
the grasping path marked out ; which, in building up a great 
merchant shipping, would lay the broad base for the military 
shipping, which was being yet more rapidly forced on by the 
measures of the State. Prosj)erity grew apace. At the end 
of twelve years everything was flourishing, everything rich in 
the State, which was in utter confusion when he took charge 
of the finances and marine. 

** ITuder him,” says a French historian, “ France grew by peace as 
she had grown by war. . . . Tlio warfare of tariffs and premiums 
skilfully conducted by him tended to reduce within just limits the 
exorbitant growth of commercial and maritime power which Holland 
hud arrogated at the expense of other nations; and to restrain Eng- 
land, wliich was burning to wrest this supremacy from Holland in 
order to use it in a manner much more dangerous to Europe. The 
interest of France seemed to be peace in Europe and America ; a 
mysterious voice, at once the voice of the past and of the future, 
called for her warlike activity on other shores.”* 

Tliis voice found expression through the mouth of Leibnitz, 
one of the world’s great men, who pointed out to Louis that 
to turn the arms of France against Egypt would give her, in 
the dominion of the Mediterranean and the control of Eastern 
trade, a victory over Holland greater than the most success- 
ful campaign on land; and while insuring a much needed 
peace within his kingdom, would build up a power on the sea 
that would insure preponderance in Europe. This memorial 

1 Mania ; Historf of Franca. 
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called Louis from the pursuit of glorv on the laud to seek the 
durable grandeur of France in tlie |>o8session of a great sea 
power, tlie elements of which, thanks to the genius of CoUmuI , 
lie had in his hands. A century later a greater man than 
Louis sought to exalt himself and France by the path pointed 
out by Leibnitz ; but Nu]>oIeon did not have, as Louis had, a 
navy e<iual to the task pro()osed. Tliis project of Leibnitz 
will Ih? more fully referred to wlien the narrative reaches 
tlic momentous date at which it was broached ; when Louis, 
with his kingdom and navy in the highest pitch of elTici' nev, 
stood at the point where the roads parted, and then the 
one which si'ttlcd that France should not he the power of the 
sea. This decision, which killed Colbert and ruined the pros- 
jierity of France, was felt in its coiisot|uences from gtMieratioii 
to generation afterward, as the great navy of Kngluiid, in 
war after war, swept the seas, insured the growing wealtli of 
the island kingdom through exhaiisting strifes, while drying 
up the external resources of French trade and inflicting 
conHe<}Ucnt misery. The false line of |Kdiey that begun with 
Louis XIV^. also turned Fnince away from a promising career 
in India, in the days of his successor. 

Meanwhile the two maritime States, Kngland and Holland, 
though eying France distrustfully, had greater and growing 
grudges against each other, which under the ff»stering care of 
Charles 11. led to war. The true cause was doiihtleHs commer- 
cial jealousy, and the conflict sprang immediately from colli- 
sions betw'cen the trading companies. lIostilitieH Ixtgan on 
the wesf coast of Africa ; and an Ktiglisli Kquudron, in lb<i4y 
after subduing s^rveral Jhitcli stations there, sailed to New 
Amsterdam (now New' York), and seize*! it. All thowj affairs 
took place l)efore the formal declaration of war in February, 
1665. This war was iin<louhteilIy |K>piilar in England ; the in- 
stinct of the |>eopIc found an expression by the lips of Monk, 
who is rc|>orted to have said, ‘*Whut matters this or that 
reason ? What we want is more of the trade which the I>titclt 
now have.” Tlicre is also little room to doubt that, despite 
the pretensions of the trading rom|»anicM, the government of 
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the United Provinces would gladly have avoided the war ; the 
able man who was at their head saw too clearly the delicate 
position in which they stood between England and France. 
They claimed, however, the support of the latter in virtue of 
a defensive treaty made in 1662. Louis allowed the claim, 
but unwillingly ; and the still young navy of France gave 
practically no help. 

The war between the two sea States was w'holly maritime, 
and had the general characteristics of all such wars. Three 
great battles were fought, — the first off Lowestoft, on the 
Norfolk coast, June 13, 1665; the second, know'n as the 
Four Days* Battle in the Straits of Dover, often spoken of 
by French writers as that of the Pas do Calais, lasting from 
the 11th to the 14th of June, 1666; and the third, off the 
North Foreland, August 4 of the same year. In the first and 
last of these the English had a decided success ; in the sec- 
ond the advantage remained with the Dutch. This one only 
will be described at length, because of it alone has been found 
such a full, coherent account as will allow a clear and accurate 
tactical narrative to be given. There arc in those fights points 
of interest more generally applicable to the present day tlian 
are the details of somewhat obsolete tactical movements. 

In the first battle off Low-estoft, it appears that the Dutch 
commander, Opdain, who \ras not a seaman but a cavalry 
ofiiccr, had very jwsitive orders to fight; the discretion 
pro{>er to a commander-in>chief on the spot was not intrusted 
to him. To interfere thus with the commander in the field 
or afloat is one of the most common temptations to the 
government in the cabinet, and is generally disastrous. 
Tpurville, the greatest of Louis XIV.’s admirals, was forced 
thus to risk the whole French navy against his own judg- 
ment ; and a century later a great French fleet escaped from 
the English admiral Keith, through his obedience to im|)era- 
tivc orders from his immediate superior, who was sick in port. 

In the Lowestoft fight the Dutch van gave way; and a 
little later one of the junior admirals of the centre, Opdara's 
own squadron, being killed, the crew was seized with a panic, 
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took the command of the ship fmm her officers, and carried 
her out of action. Tliis movement was followed by twelve or 
tbirteeii other ships, leaving a great gap in tlie I>utch line* 
The occurrence allows, what has before beiui ])oiiiti'd out, that 
tbe discipliiio of the Dutch fleet and the tone of the officers 
were not high, despite the fine fighting (|ualities of the nation, 
and although it is probably true that there were more giHid 
seamen among the Dutch than among the English captains. 
The natural steadfastness and heroism of tlic Ilollanders 
could not wholly supply that professional pride and sc^so 
of military honor which it is the object of sound nMl:uiry 
institutions to encourage. Popular feeling in the I’liited 
States is pretty much at sea in this matter; there is with it 
no intermediate step between |)crHonal courage with a gun in 
its hand and entire military efficiency. 

Opdam, seeing the battle going against him, seems to have 
yielded to a feeling approaching despair, lie sought to gru(H 
pic the English coinmaiider-inK^hief, who on this day was the 
Duke of York, the king’s brother, lie failed in this, and 
in tlie des[)erate struggle which followed, his ship blew up. 
Shortly after, three, or as one account says four, Dutch shi|>s 
ran foul of one another, and this group was burned by one 
firc-sbip ; three or four others singly met the same fate a little 
later. The Dutch fleet was now in disorder, and retreated 
under cover of the squadron of Van Troinp, son of the famous 
old admiral who in the days of the (^>mnion wealth sailed 
through the Channel with a broom at his luaMthead. 

Fire-ships are seen here to have played a very conspicuous 
part, more so certainly than in the war of P)53, though at 
both jH;riods they formed an appendage to the fleet. There is 
on the siirface an evident resemblance Is^tween the rAle of 
the firc-sliip and the part assigned in modem warfare to the 
torpedo-cruiser. The terrible character of the attack, the 
comparative sinnilness of the vessel making it, and t)ic large 
demands upon the nerve of the assailant, are tne chief jiointa 
of resemblance ; the great points of difference arc the com- 
parative certainty with which tlie modem vessel can bo 
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handled, which is partly met by the same advantage in the 
iron-clad over the old ship-of-the-linc, and the instaiitaneous- 
ness of the injury by torpedo, whose attack fails or succeeds 
at once, whereas that of the fire-ship required time for effect* 
ing the Object, which in both cases is total destruction of the 
hostile ship, instead of crippling or otherwise reducing it. An 
appreciation of the cliaracter of fire-ships, of the circumstances 
under which they attained their greatest usefulness, and of 
the causes which led to their disappearance, may perhaps help 
in the decision to which nations must come as to whether the 
torpedo-cruiser, pure and simple, is a type of weapon destined 
to survive in fleets. 

A French officer, who has been examining the records of 
the French navy, states that the fire ship first appears, incor- 
porated as an arm of the fleet, in 1636. 

Whether specially built for the purpose, or whether altered from 
other pur[) 08 es to be fitted for their particular end, they received a 
special ec|uipmeut The command was given to officers not noble, 
with the grade of captain of fire-ship. Five subordinate officers and 
twenty -five seamen made up the crew. Easily known by grappling- 
irons which were always fitted to their yards, the fire-ship saw its rdle 
growing less in the early years of the eighteenth century. It was 
finally to disappear from the fleets whose speed it delayed and whose 
evolutions were hy it complicated. As the ships-of-war grew larger, 
their action in concert with fire-ships became daily more difficult. On 
the other hand, tiiere had already been abandoned the idea of com- 
bining them with the fighting-ship to form a few yroups^ each pro- 
vided with all the means of attack and defence. The formation of 
the close-hauled line-of-battle, by assigning the fire-ships a place in a 
second line placed half a league on the side farthest from the enemy, 
made them more and more unfitted to fulfil their office. The official 
plan of the liattle of BCalaga (1704), drawn up immediately after the 
battle, shows the fire-ship in this position as laid down by Paul Hoste. 
Finally the use of shells, enabling ship to be set on fire more sorely 
and quickly, and introduced on board at the period of which we are 
now treating, though the general use did not obtain, until much later, 
was the last blow to the fire-ship.** ' 

1 Qoufsard : ICarioe de Qnene. 
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Those who arc familiar with the theories and discussions 
of our own day on the subject of fleet tactics and wea|K>us» 
will recognize in this short notice of a long obsolete ty|>e cer- 
tain ideas u'liich arc not obsolete. The fire-ship disap|)cared 
from fleets ‘‘whose speed it delayed.’* In heavy weather 
small bulk must always mean comparatively small siHH^d. In a 
moderate sea, we are now told, the s|)eed of the tor|H?do-boat 
falls from tsrenty knots to fifteen or less, and the seventeen to 
nineteen knot cruiser can either run away from the pursuing 
boats, or else hold them at a distance under fire of maciiino 
and heavy guns. These boats are sea*going, “ and it is 
thought can kcH>p the sea in all w'oathers ; but to bo on iKmrd 
a 110-foot torpedo-boat, when the sea is lively, is said to Ik; far 
from agreeable. The heat, noise, and rapid vibrations of the 
engines are intense. C<K>king seems to be out of tlio question, 
and it is said that if food were well cooked few a*ould bo able 
to appreciate it. To obtain necessary rest under these con* 
ditions, added to the rapid motions of the boat, is most difli* 
cult.” Larger boats ai*c to lie built; but the factor of loss 
of speed in rough weather will remain, unless the size of the 
toqiedo-cruiscr is iiicreasetl to a (Kiint that will certainly lead 
to fitting them with something more than tor(MMloes. liiko 
fire-shifis, $mall toqiedcxruisers wdll delay the sfiecd and com- 
plicate tlie evolutions of the fleet with which they are asso- 
ciated.^ llie disap|)earance of the fire-ship was also hastened, 
we are told, by the introduction of shell firing, or incendiary 
projectiles ; and it is not improbable that for dc*c[>-fiea fight- 
ing the transfer of the tor^iodo to a class of larger sbi[Hi will 
put an end to the mere toq)cdo-cniiser. The fire-ship con- 
tinued to Ik! used against fli^sts at anchor down to the days 
of the American Civil War; and the torpedo-boat will always 
be useful within an easy distance of its port 

A third phase of naval practice two hundred years ago, men- 
tione«l in the extract quoted, involves an idea very familiar 

I Btnca the shove wis writteo, the ex p erience of the English satinnn msnceo- 
me of ISSS hss veriSed this sutemeot ; not indeed thst an/ sneh expetineat wss 
s e ede d lo estsblUi s self^erident fact. 
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to modern diBCussions ; namely, the group formation. The 
idea of combining fire-ships with the fighting-ships to form a 
few groups, each provided with all the means of attack and 
defence,” was for a time embraced ; for we are told that it 
was later on abandoned. The combining of the ships of a 
fleet into groups of two, three, or four meant to act 8{)ecially 
together is now largely favored in England ; less so in France, 
where it meets strong opjiosition. No question of this sort, 
ably advocated on cither side, is to 1^ settled by one man's 
judgment, nor until time and experience have applied their 
infallii>le tests. It may be remarked, however, that in a well- 
organized fleet there are two degrees of command which are 
in themselves both natural and necessary, that can be neither 
done away nor ignored ; these are the command of the whole 
fleet as one unit, and the command of each ship as a unit in 
itself. When a fleet becomes too large to be handled by one 
man, it must bo subdivided, and in the heat of action become 
practically two fleets acting to one common end ; as Nelson, 
in his noble order at Trafalgar, said, The second in com- 
mand will, after my intentions are made known to him ” 
(mark the force of the after,” which so well protects the 
functions both of the commandcr-in-chief and the second), 
“ have the entire direction of his line, to make the attack 
upon the enemy, and to follow up the blow until they are 
captured or destroyed.” 

The size and cost of the individual iron-clad of the present 
day makes it unlikely that fleets will be so numerous as to 
require subdivision ; but whether they are or not does not 
affect the decision of the group question. Looking simply 
to the principle underlying the theor}’', and disregarding the 
seeming tactical clumsiness of the special groups proposed, 
the question is : Shall there be introduced between the natu- 
ral commands of the admiral and of the captains of indi- 
vidual ships a third artificial contrivance, which on the one 
hand will in effect partly supersede the supreme authority, 
and on the other wdll partly fetter the discretion of com- 
manders of ships? A further difficulty springing from the 
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narrow principle of support specially due to particular ships, 
on wfaicii the group system rests, is this ; that wiien signals 
can no longer be seen, tlie duty of the captain to his own ship 
and to the fleet at large will bo complicated by his duty to ob- 
serve certain relations to particular shi{»s ; which particular 
8hi|>s must in time come to have undue prominence in his 
views. The group formation had its day of trial in old times, 
and disa|»)>cared bi^forc the test of e.\penence ; wdicther in its 
restored form it will survive, time will show. It may be said, 
before ()uittiiig the subject, that as an order of sailing, cor*'e- 
sponding to the route-step of an army in march, a loos<' group 
formation has some advantages; maintaining some order with- 
out rec)uiriiig that rigid exactness of iK>sition, to obs<M*ve wliich 
by day and night must l>c a severe strain on captain and deck- 
officers. Such a route-order should not, however, be |Ksrmitted 
until a fleet has reached high tactical pn^cision. 

To return to the question of fire-ships and torpedo-boats, 
the rule of the latter, it is often said, is to lie found in (hut 
mSUe which is alw'ays to succeed a couple of headlong passes 
between the op|K)sing Heels. In the smoke and cotiftision of 
that hour is the op{H)rtunity of the tor|»cdO' boat. This cer- 
tainly sounds plausible, and the torfiedo vessel certainly has 
a jKjwcr of iiioveineiit not ]K)ssessed by the firc-ship. A mSlSe 
of the two (lends, however, was not the condition most favor- 
able for the iiroship. 1 shall quote here from another French 
oHiccr, wiiose discussion of these Aiiglo-Diitch sea-fights, in a 
late {>criodical, is singularly clear and suggestive. He says: 

“ Far from im|>e<iirig the direct acTiioii of the firenthip, which was 
naught or uearly bo during the confiiMMi l)attlt>« of the war of 1 0*52, 
the regularity and eniemhle newly attained in the movemento of 
•f{uadroiis Bec^in rather to favor it. l*he fln»-shipa playod a very 
important part at Uie battle* of Lowentoft, Pas do Calais, and the 
North Foreland. Tlianks to the good onier preserved by the shi|js- 
of the-linc, these incendiary shifis can tndeerl be better protected by 
the artillery; much more efficieDtly directed than before toward a 
distinct and determined end." ^ 

> Cbalisnd< Aniaalt : Revos Mar. st €<4. 1SS5. 

S 
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In the midst of the confused mtlien of 1652 the fire-ship 
^ acted, so to speak, alone, seeking by chance an enemy to 
grapple, running the risk of a mistake, without protection 
against the guns of the enemy, nearly sure to be sunk by 
him or else burned uselessly. All now, in 1665, has become 
different. Its prey is clearly pointed out; it knows it, fol- 
lows it easily into the relatively fixed position bad by it in 
the enemy’s line. On the other hand, the ships of liis own 
division do not lose sight of the fire-ship. They accompany 
it as far as possible, cover it with their artillery to the end 
of its course, and disengage it before burning, if the fruitless- 
ness of the attempt is seen soon enough. Evidently under 
such conditions its action, always uncertain (it cannot be 
otherwise), nevertheless acquires greater chances of success.” 
These instructive comments need perhaps the qualifying, or 
additional, remark that confusion in tlic enemy’s order at 
the time that your own remains good gives the best open- 
ing for a desperate attack. The writer goes on to trace the 
disappearance of the fire-ship : — 

Here then we see the fireship at the point of its highest impor- 
tance. Tliat importance will decrease, the lire-sbip itself will end by 
disappearing from engagements in the open seOj when naval artillery 
becoming more perfect shall have greater range, be more accurate 
and more rapid ; * when ships receiving better forms, greater steering 
power, more extensive and better balanced sail power, shall be able, 
thanks to quicker 6})ecd and hancUing, to avoid almost certainly the 
fire-ships sent against them ; when, finally, fleets led on principles of 
tactics as skilful as they were timid, a tactics which will predominate 
a century later daring the whole war of American Independence, 
when these fleets, in order not to jeopardize the perfect regularity of 
their order of battle, will avoid coming to close quarters, and will 
leave to the cannon alone to decide the fate of an action.** 

In this discussion tho writer has in view the leading feature 
which, while aiding the action of the fire-ship, also gives this 

1 The recent development of rapid-firing and machme gnns, with the great 
IncteiM of their ealihie and consequent range and penetiatioii, reprodoces this 
same step in the cjiis of progress. 
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war of 1665 its peculiar interest in the history of naval tac- 
tics. In it is found for the first time the close-hauled line-of- 
Imttlc undeniably adopted as the fighting order of the fieets. 
It is plain enough that when those fliM^ts numbered, as they 
often did, from eighty to a hundred ships, such lines would bo 
very ini|ierfectly formed in every essential, both of lino and 
interval: but the general aim is evident, amid whatever imper- 
fections of execution. The cri*dit for this development is 
generally given to the Duke of York, afterward James II. ; 
but the question to whom the improvement is due is of li^tlo 
importance to sea-oflicers of the present day when c« it; pared 
with the instructive fact that so long a time elapsed iH^tweeii 
the Apiiearancc of the large sailing-ship, with its broadside 
l>attcrv, and the systematic adoption of the order which was 
best adapted to develop the full power of the fleet for mutual 
8up{K3rt. To us, having the elements of the problem in our 
hands, together with the result finally reached, that result 
seems simple enough, almost s<df-evident. Why did it take 
so long for the capable men of that day to reaeli it? The rea- 
son — and herein lies tlio lesson for the ofliccr of to-day — 
was doubtless the same that leaves the order of battle so 
uncertain now ; namely, that the necessity of war did not force 
men to make up tlieir minds, until the Duleb at lust met 
in the Knglish their ecpials on the sea. The s«Hpienec of 
ideas which resulted in the line-of-battle is clear and logical. 
Though familiar enough to seamen, it will be here stated in 
the wonls of the writer last quoted, Imcause they have a neat^ 
ness and precision entirely French : — 

With the increofe of power of the iihi[W)f-war, and with the per- 
fecting of its 8€>a and warlike qualities, there has <xime an equal 
progress iu the art of utilizing them. ... As naval evolutions 
become more skilful, their ifn|>ortaii(!e grows from day to day. To 
these evolutions there is ih?«^K.h| a base, a point from which Uiey de- 
part and to which they return. A fleet of war-ships most bo always 
ready to meet an enemy ; logitmlly, thendore, this point of departure 
for naval evolutions must be the onier of liattle. Now, since the 
disappearance of galleys, almost all the artillery is found upon the 
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sides of a ship of war. Hence it is the beam that mast necessarily 
and always be turned toward the enemy. On the other hand, it is 
necessary that the sight of the latter must never be interrupted by a 
friendly ship. Only one formation allows the ships of the same fleet 
to satisfy fully these conditions. That formation is the Hue ahead 
[column]. This line, therefore^ is imposed as the only order of 
battle, and consequently as the basis of all fleet tactics. In order 
that this order of battle, this long thin line of guns, may not be in- 
jured or broken at some {loint weaker than the rest, there is at the 
same time felt the necessity of putting in it only ships which, if not of 
equal force, have at least equally strong sides. Logically it follows, 
at the same moment in which the line ahead became definitively the 
order for battle, there was established the distinction between the ships 
*of the liiK*,* alone destined for a place therein, and the lighter ships 
meant for other uses.'* 

If to these we add the considerations which led to making 
the line-of-battle a close-hauled line, we have the problem fully 
worked out. But the chain of reasoning was as clear two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago as it is now* ; w hy tlien was it so long 
in being w^orked out ? Partly, no doubt, because old traditions — 
in those days traditions of galley-fighting — had hold of and 
confused men's minds ; chieiiy because men are too indolent 
to seek out the foundation truths of the situation in their day, 
and develop the true theory of action from its base up. As 
a rare instance of clear-sightedness, recognizing such a funda- 
mental change in conditions and predicting results, words of 
Admiral Labrousse of the French navy, written in 1840, are 
most instructive. “ Thanks to steam," he wTote, “ ships will 
be able to move in any direction with such speed that the effects 
of collision may, and indeed must, as they formerly did, take 
the place of projectile weapons and annul the calculations of 
the skilful manoeuvrer. The ram will be favorable to speed, 
without destroying the nautical qualities of a ship. As soon 
as one {)ower shall have adopted this terrible weapon, all 
others must accept it, under pain of evident inferiority, and 
thus combats will become combats of ram against ram." 
While forbearing the unconditional adhesion to the ram as 
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the controUingr weai>on of tlio day, which the French navy has 
yielded, the above brief argutnent may well Ik? taken as an in- 
stance of the way in which researches into the order of battle 
of the future should be worked out. A French writer, com- 
menting on Labrousse's |>aj)er, says : — 

•‘Twi*nty-!M*ven years were scarce enough for our fathom, counting 
from the ilate of buiMiiig the *Courotino,' to lOtio, to |iass from 

the tactical order <i( the line abreast, the onJor for galleys, to that 
of th<’ lino ah(.*ad. Wo ourselves iieiKhnl twenty-tiino year# from 
]8;30, when the first steaiiisliip was brought into our flfot, to Mr>9, 
when the application of the iirtticiplo of rain-fighting was by 

Living down the * Solfcriiio * and the * Magoiiui* to work a revolution in 
*he contrary direction; so true it is that truth is always slow in get* 
ting to the light. . . . I'liis transforniatioii was iii»l sudden, not only 
Wcause tlie iitov material ro(|uirt^ time to In? built and urnuML but 
alK>ve all, it is sad to say, Intuuso the nocesHary oonHiHjuotices of tbo 
new luotivc |)Ower escajMHi most minds.*' ^ 

We conic now to the justly celebrated Four Pnys’ Battle of 
June, Iddti, which claims s|>ecial notice, not only on nceoiint 
of the great iiumlier of slii|>s etigngeil on either siile, nor yet 
only for the extraordinary physical endurance of the men who 
k<*|)t up a hot naval action for ho many succeKHive daya, but 
also becuuse the coimininders-in-ehief on either Hide, Monk 
and r>c Ruyter, were the in<mt diHtimruinlied Hennicn,or rather 
BcaH!ommanikTS, lirouuht forth by their reHp<»ctive countries 
in the Hi'venteenth century. Monk was posnihly inferior to 
Blake in the annals of the KngliHh navy ; Imt there in a gen- 
eral agre(‘inent that I)e Ruyter is tlie foremost figure, mil only 
in the Ibitch service, hut among all the naval oflic^^rs of that 
age. The account alsnit to Ik? given is mainly taken from a 
recent numlK'r of the “ IU*vtie Maritime et (Vdonialc,^** and is 
there published as a letter, recently discovcreil, from a Dutch 
gentleman serving as volunteer on iKiard I>e Uiiyter’s ship, to 
a friend in France. The narrative is delightfully clear and 
probable, — qualities not generally found in the description of 

^ Gongf^ard : Mannii de Ooerrs. 

* Vol. Usaii. p. 137. 
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those long>ago and the satisfaction it gave vasfn> 

creased bj finding in the Memoirs of the Connt de Oidd^ 
who also served as volunteer in the fleet, and was teken to Be 
Bujrter after his own vessel had been destroyed by a fireehip, 
an account confirming the former in its principal ifatails.* 
This additional pleasure was imhapptly marred by reeogniang 
certain phrases as common to both stories ; and a oomparison 
showed that the two could not be accepted as iidependent 
narratives. There are, however, points of intern^ difference 
which make it possible that the two accounts are by different 
eye-witnesses, who compared and corrected their versions be- 
fore sending them out to their friends or writing tliem in their 
journals. 

Tlio numbers of the two fleets were : English about eighty 
ships, the Dutch about one hundred ; but the inequality in 
numbers was largely com])ensated by the greater size of many 
of the English. A great stratejpe blunder by the government 
in London immediately preceded the fight. Tlie king was 
informed that a French squadron was on its way from the 
Atlantic to join the Dutch. Me at once divided his fleet, 
sending twenty ships under Prince Rupert to the westward 
to meet the French, while the remainder under Monk were to 
go east and oppose the Dutch. 

A position like that of the English fleet, threatened with an 
attack from two quarters, presents one of the subtlest tempta- 
tions to a commander. The impulse is very strong to meet 
both by dividing his own numbers os Charles did ; but unless 
in possession of overwhelming force it is an error, exposing 
both divisions to be beaten separately, which, as we are about 
to see, actually happened in this case. The result of the first 
two days was disastrous to the larger English dinsion imder 
Honk, which was then obliged to retreat toward Rupert; and 
probably the opportune return of tiie latter alone saved the 
English fleet from a very seiioos loss, or at (he least from 
tNdng shot up in their own ports. A hundred and foriiy years 

1 llteoiM Sa Ct*. de Oakto. A Leadiea dm P. Chiagaioii. 174a 
Pf. ss4-asa 
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later, in the exciting game of atrategy that vaa played in the 
Bay of Biscay before Trafalgar, the English admiral Com* 
wallis made precisely the same blunder, dividing his fleet into 
two equal parts out of supporting distance, which Napoleon at 
the time characterized as a glaring piece of stupidity. The 
lesson is the same in all ages. 

The Dutch had sailed for the English coast with a fair 
easterly wind, but it changed later to southwest with thick 
weather, and freshened, so that De Ruyter, to avoid being 
driven too far, came to anchor between Dunkirk and the 
Downs.^ The fleet then rode ivith its head to the south-south- 
west and the van on the right ; while Tromp, who commanded 
the rear division in ttio natural order, was on the left. For 
some cause this left was most to windward, the centre squad- 
ron under Ruyter being to leeward, and the right, or van, to 
leeward again of the centre.^ This was the ftosition of the 
Dutch fleet at daylight of June 11, 166t); and although not 
expressly so stated, it is likely, from tlio whole tenor of the 
narratives, that it was not in gocnl order. 

The same morning Monk, who was also at anchor, mado 
out the Dutch fleet to leeward, and although so inferior in 
numbers determined to attack at once, hoping that by keeping 
the advantage of the wind he would be able to commit himself 
only so far as might seem best He therefore stood along the 
Dutch line on the starboard tack, leaving the right and centre 
out of cannon-shot, until he came abreast of the left, Tromp*s 
squadron. Monk then had thirty-five ships well in hand ; but 
the rear had opened and was straggling, as is apt to lie the 
case with long columns. With the thirty-five he then put his 
helm up and ran down for Tromp, whose squiulron cut their 
cables and made sail on the same tack (V^) ; the two engaged 

1 See Map of English Channel and North S«a, page 107. 

* Plate 1., Jane 11, 1666, Fig. 1. V, van; C, centre; R, rear: in tbia part 
of the action the Dutch order waa inverted, so that the actna! van wae the pitqier 
lear. The great number of ehipe engaged in the Seet aciiona of tbeae Ang1o> ^ 
Dutch wan make it impomible to repreaent each ahip and at the aame time pre- 
•erre dearneet in the plans. Each flgaie of a ahip therefote repreaenta a groap 
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lilies thus standing over toward the French coast, and the 
breeze heeling the ships so that the English could not use 
their lower-deck guns (Fig. 2, V"). The Dutch centre and 
rear also cut (Fig. 1, C), and followed the movement, but 
being So far to leeward, could not for some time come into 
action. It was during this time that a large Dutch ship, 
becoming separated from her own fleet, was set on fire and 
burned, doubtless the ship in which was Count dc Guiche. 

As they drew near Dunkirk the English went about, prob- 
ably all together; for in the return to the northward and 
westward the proper English van fell in with and was roughly 
handled by the Dutch centre under Ruyter himself (Fig. 2, 
C"). Tills fate would be more likely to befall the rear, and 
indicates that a simultaneous movement had reversed the 
ordcT. The engaged ships had naturally lost to leeward, thus 
enabling Ruyter to fetch up with them. Two English flag- 
ships were hero disabled and cut off; one, the “ Swiftsure,” 
hauled down her colors after the admiral, a young man of 
only twenty -seven, w'as killed. “Highly to be admired,” 
says a contcm[>orary writer, “ was the resolution of Vice- 
Admiral Rorkeley, who, though cut off from the line, sur- 
rounded by enemies, great numbers of his men killed, his 
ship disabled and boarded on all sides, yet continued fighting 
almost alone, killed several with his own hand, and would 
accept no quarter ; till at length, being shot in the throat 
with a muskct-ball, he retired into the cafitain's cabin, where 
he was found dead, extended at his full length upon a table, 
and almost covered with his own blood.” Quite as heroic, 
but more fortunate in its issue, was the conduct of the other 
English admiral thus cut off ; and the incidents of his strug- 
gle, though not specially instructive otherwise, arc worth 
quoting, as giving a lively picture of the scenes which passed 
in the heat of the contests of tliose days, and afford coloring 
to otlicrwise dry details. 

^ Being in a short time completely disabled, 6ne of the enemy*s 
fire^ips grappled him on the starboard quarter; he was, however, 
freed by tbe almost incredible exertions of his lieutenant, who, haw 
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tng in the midst of the flames loosed the grappling-irons, swung luick 
on board his own ship unhurt The Dutch, l)eiit on the di^struction 
of this unfortunate ship, sent a second which grappletl her on the 
larhoani side, and with gre:iter succt;ss than tiie former ; for the sails 
instantly tiking fire, the crew were so terrified tliat nearly fifty of 
them jumped overboard. The admiral. Sir John Harman, seeing 
this confusion, ran with his sword drawn among those who remained, 
and threateni'd with instant death the first man who should utUmipi 
to quit tiie ship, or sliould not exert himself to cpietich the flames. 
The crew then returned to their duty and got the lire under ; hut 
the rigging l>cing a good deal burneil, one of the topsail yanis fell 
and broke Sir John's leg. In the midst of this accumuland distress, 
a third fire-ship prepareti to grapple him, but was sunk by the guns 
before she couhl effect her pur|K>se. The Dutch vice-admiral, 
Evertzen, now lM>re down to him and offered quarter ; but Sir John 
replied, ‘ No, no, it is not come to that yet,* and giving him a broml- 
side, kilbnl tho Dutch commander; after which the other enemies 
sheered off.*** 

It is therefore not surpriaing that the account we have been 
following reported two Engliah flag ships lost, one hy a fire- 
ship. ^^The Eiigli.*4h chief still continued on tho port tack, 
and,” says the writer,** as night fell wv could sec him proudly 
lendintr liis line past the Bc|uadroii of North llolhiud and Zea- 
Jund (the actual rear, but profier van], which from noon up to 
that time had not lH?cn ahic to reach the enemy [Pig. 2, H"] 
from their Iccwardly position.” The merit of Monk's attack 
as a piece of grand tactics is evident, and hears a strong re- 
semblance to that of Nelson at the Nile. Discerning quickly 
the ureakness of the Dutch order, he had attacked a vastly 
su}>crior force in such a way that only part of it could come 
into action; and though the English actually lost more 
heavily, they carried off a brilliant prestige and must have 
left considerable depression and heart-burning among tho 
Dutch. The eye-witness goes on: **Thc affair continued 
until ten p. m., friends and foes mixed together and as likely 
to receive injury from one as from the other. It will be re- 
marked that the success of the day and tho misfortunes of 


* Campbell : Ure« of tho Admirala 
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the English came from their being too much scattered, too 
extended in their line ; but for which we could never have 
cut off a comer of them, as we did. The mistake of Monk 
was in not keeping his ships better together ; that is, closed 
up. The remark is just, the criticism scarcely so ; the open- 
ing out of the line was almost unavoidable in so long a column 
of sailing-ships, and was one of the chances taken by Monk 
when he offered battle. 

The English stood off on the port tack to the west or west- 
northwest, and next day returned to the fight. The Dutch 
were now on the port tack in natural order, the right leading, 
and were to windward ; but the enemy, being more weatherly 
and better disciplined, soon gained the advantage of the wind. 
The English this day had forty-four ships in action, the Dutch 
about eighty ; many of the English, as before said, larger. The 
two fleets passed on opposite tacks, the English to windward ; ^ 
but Tromp, in the rear, seeing that the Dutch order of battle 
was badly formed, the ships in two or three lines, overlapping 
and so masking each other’s fire, went about and gained to 
windward of the enemy’s van (R') ; which he was able to do 
from the length of the line, and because the English, running 
parallel to the Dutch order, were off the wind. “At this 
moment two flag-officers of the Dutch van kept broad off, 
presenting their sterns to the English (V'). Ruyter, greatly 
astonished, tried to stop them, but in vain, and therefore felt 
obliged to imitate the manoeuvre in order to keep his squad- 
ron together ; but he did so with some order, keeping some 
ships around him, and was joined by one of the van ships, dis- 
gusted with the conduct of his immediate superior. Tromp 
was now in great danger, separated [by his own act first 
and then by the conduct of the van] from his own fleet by 
the English, and would have been destroyed but for Ruyter, 
who, seeing the urgency of the case, hauled up for him,” the 
van and centre thus standing back for the rear on the oppo- 
site tack to that on which they entered ^tion. This pre- 
vented the English from keeping up the attack on Tromp, lest 

2 Flsle L, June IS, Fig. 1, V, C, B. 
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Ruj^r should gain the wind of them* which they could not 
afford to yield because of their very inferior numbers. Both 
the action of Tromp and that of the junior flag-officers in the 
van* though showing very different dega'ca of warlike ardor, 
bring out strongly the lack of subordination and of military 
feeling which has been charged against the Dutch officers as 
a body ; no signs of which appear among the English at this 
time. 

How keenly Ruyter felt the conduct of his lieutenants was 
manifested when “Tromp, immediately after this parti? 1 ac- 
tion, went on board his flagship. The seamen cheer.u him ; 
but Ruyter said, ‘ This is no time for rejoicing, but rather for 
tears.’ Indeed, our position was bad, each squadron acting 
differently, in no lino, and all the ships huddled together like 
a flock of sheep, so packed that the English might have sur- 
rounded all of them with their forty ships [June 12, Fig. 2]. 
The English were in admirable order, but did not push their 
advantage as they should, whatever the reason.” The reason 
no doubt was the same that often prevented sniliiig-shi|W 
from pressing an advantage, — disability from crippled spars 
and rigging, add<;d to the itiex|icdiency of such inferior num- 
bers risking a decisive action. 

Ruyter was thus able to draw his fleet out into lino again, 
although much maltreated by the English, and the two fleets 
passed again on opposite tacks, the Dutch to leeward, and 
RuyteFs ship the last in his column. As he [Missed the 
English rear, he lost bis maintojuuast and inainyard. After 
another partial rencounter the English drew away to the 
northwest toward their own shores, the Dutch following 
them ; the wind being still from soutliw'cst, but light. The 
English were now fairly in retreat, and the pursuit continued 
all night, Ruyter’s own ship dropping out of sight in the rear 
from her crippled state. 

Ttie third day Monk continued retreating to the westward 
He burned, by the English accounts, three disabled ships, sent 
ahead those that were most crippled, and himself brought up 
the rear with those that were in fighting condition, which are 
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▼arionsly stated, aguB the XkigHeh, at twentj-dg^t and 
sixteen in nmnber (Plate IL, Jane 18). One of the lai^t 
and finest of the English fleet, the “ Royal Prince,” of ninety 
guns, ran aground on the Galloper Shoal and was taken by 
Tromp (Plate II. a) ; but Monk’s retreat was so steady and 
orderly that be was otherwise unmolested. This shows that 
the Dutch had suffered very sererely. Toward evening Rn« 
pert’s squadron was seen ; and all the ships of the English 
fleet, except those crippled in action, were at last united. 

The next day the wind came out again very fresh from the 
southwest, giving the Dutch the weather-gage. The English, 
instead of attempting to pass upon opposite tacks, came up 
from astern relying ujmn the speed and handiness of their 
ships. So doing, the battle engaged all along the line on the 
port tack, the English to leeward ^ The Dutch fire-ships were 
badly handled and did no harm, whereas the English burned 
two of their enemies. The two fleets ran on thus, exchang- 
ing broadsides for two hours, at the end of which time the 
bulk of the English fleet had passed through the Dutch line.* 
All regularity of order was henceforward lost. “ At this mo- 
ment,” says the eye-witness, " the lookout was extraordinary, 
for all were separated, the English as well as we. But luck 
would have it that the largest of our fractions surrounding 
the admiral remained to windward, and the largest fraction 
of the English, also with their admiral, remained to leeward 
. [Figs. 1 and 2, C and G']. This was the cause of our victory 
and their ruin. Our admiral bad with him thirty-five or forty 
ships of his own and of other squadrons, for the squadrons 
were soattored and order mneb lost The rest of the Dutch 
'ships ha| left him. The leader of the van. Van Ness, had 
gow off with fourteen ships i^shase of three or four English 
ships, which under a'press of had gained to windward of 
the Dutch van [1%. 1, V]. I^sn Tromp with tee rear squad- 
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0%*, ^"f ft'O* *hijrt||u ae6l% this, msA aigaal I# 1 
tile sbi|Ml annadliiin, aad the body of tiia uatdl ktgt : 
Vvajr More the wind (Fig 8, C'% which was then vei^,. 
strong. **Thiis in lees than no time we found ouraelnb io' 
the midst of the English ; who, being attaekod on both si^es^' 
were thrown into confusion and saw their whole order 'de*' 
■troyed, as well by dint of the action, as by the strong wind 
tbat was then blowing. This was tho hottest of tho fij^t 
i^(F1g. 8]. We saw tho high admiral of England siqiarated *• 
; from his 6eet, followed only by one fire-sliip. With tiiat idl 
gained to windward, and passing through tho North HoUimd 
squadron, placed himself again at tho hood of fifteen or twenty 
shifts that rallied to him.” 

Thus endod this great sea-fight, tho most remarkable. In 
some of its aspects, that has ever Itoeu fought u|Mm tho oc(*an. 
Amhl ponflictiipg reports it is not ftossible to do more than 
estimate the Mnlts. A fairly im|>ar( ml account says: Tho 
Etptes lest in these actions ttireo \ ice-odinirals, two thousand 
men, and fenlr ships. The loss of the English was five thou- 
sand killed and three tiiousand prisoners ; and they lost liesidcs 
seventeen* ihips, of which nine remained in the hands of tho 
ficIsH,*** Tlierc is no doubt that tho English hod much the 
f^'jrorsl «f it, and that this was owing wholly to the original 
: tMsder of weakening the fleet by a great detachment wnt in 
if^ gtn i f lip r direction. Great detachments are aometimes noces- 
; airy evils, bnt in this case no necessity exioted. Granting 
i<i tbs tFpaoaeh of the French, tho proper course for the English 

1 T^rlHTr-Poiitslif . ima ds Witt. , 
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was to fall with their whole fleet upon the Dutch before their 
allies could come up. This lesson is as applicable to-day as 
it ever was. A second lesson, likewise of present application, 
is the necessity of sound military institutions for implanting 
correct military feeling, pride, and discipline. Great as was 
the first blunder of the English, and serious as was the disas- 
ter, there can be no doubt that the consequences would have 
been much worse but for the high spirit and skill with which 
the plans of Monk were carried out by his subordinates, and 
the lack of similar support to Ruyter on the part of the Dutch 
subalterns. In the movements of the English, we hear noth- 
ing of two juniors turning tail at a critical moment, nor of a 
third, with misdirected ardor, getting on the wrong side of 
the enemy’s fleet. Their drill also, their tactical precision, 
was remarked even then. The Frenchman De Guiche, after 
witnessing this Four Days’ Fight, wrote : — 

Nothing equals the beautiful order of the English at sea. Never 
was a line drawn straighter than that formed by their ships ; thus 
they bring all their fire to bear upon those who draw near them. . • . 
They fight like a line of cavalry which is handled according to rule, 
and applies itself solely to force back those who oppose ; whereas 
the Dutch advance like cavalry whose squadrons leave their ranks 
and come separatel}’ to the charge.” ^ 

The Dutch government, averse to expense, unmilitary in its 
tone, and incautious from long and easy victory over the 
degenerate navy of Spain, had allowed its fleet to sink into 
a mere assembly of armed merchantmen. Things were at 
their worst in the days of Cromwell. Taught by the severe 
lessons of that war, tlie United Provinces, under an able 
ruler, had done much to mend matters, but full efiicicncy 
had not yet been gained. 

“In 1666 as in 1653,” says a French naval writer, “the fortune 
of war seemed to lean to the side of the English. Of tlie three great 
battles fought two were decided victories ; and the third, though 
adverse, had but increased die glory of her seamen. This was due 
to the intelligent boldness of Monk and Rupert, the talents of part 

1 M^motres, pp. 249, 251, 266, 267. 
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of the admirals and captains, and the skill of the seamen and soldiers 
under them. The wise and vigorous efforts made bj the government 
of the United Provinces, and the undeniable superiority of Buy ter in 
experience and genius over any one of his opponents, could not com- 
pensate for the weakness or incapacity of part of the Dutch otliccrs, 
and the manifest inferiority of the men under their orders." * 

England, as has been said before, still felt the impress of 
Cromweirs iron hand upon her military iiistitutioiiH ; but that 
impress was growing weaker, fieforo the next Dutch war 
Monk was dead, and was i.>oorly replaced by the cavnl'.er 
Rupert. Court extravagance cut down the c<)uipnumt the 
navy as did the burgomaster^s parsimony, and court corru|>- 
tion undermined discipline as surely as commercial indiflfer- 
encc. The effect was evident when the fleets of the two 
countries met again, six years later. 

There was one ivcli-knowu feature of all the military navies 
of that day w*hich calls fora passing comment; for its correct 
bearing and value is not always, |X!rhaps not generally, seen. 
The command of fleets and of single vessids was often given 
to soldiers, to military men unaccustomed to the sea, and 
ignorant how to handle the ship, that duty lieiiig intrusted to 
another class of officer, fjooking closely into the fa^^ts, it is 
seen that this made a clean division IjKstween the direction of 
the fighting and of the motive power of the ship. This is the 
essence of the matter ; and the principle is the same whaU$ver 
the motive power may be. The inconvenience and inefficiency 
of such a system was obvious then as it is now, and thjc logic 
of facts gradually threw the two functions into the httncls of 
one corps of officers, the result being the mmiem naval officer, 
as tliat term is generally understood.^ Unfortunately, in this 
process of blending, the less im|K>rtant function was allowed 
to get the upper hand ; the naval officer came to feel more 

^ Chsbaud-Arnaali : lieme Mar. Col. 1HS5 

* The true fligoiScance of this change hte often been miiiaudemtcKxl, and hence 
tmaeooe inferenoee as to the fotare hare been drawn, ft wm n<it a case of the 
MW displacing the old, but of the militarr element in a military organisation 
■Merting ita necessary and inevitable control over all other functions. 
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proud of hiB dexterity in managing the motive power of his 
ship than of his skill in developing her military efficiency. 
The bad effects of this lack of interest in military science 
became most evident when the [ioint of handling fleets was 
reached, because for that military skill told most, and previous 
study was most necessary ; but it was felt in the single ship as 
well. Hence it came to pass, and especially in the English 
navy, that the pride of the seaman took the place of the pride 
of the military man. The English naval officer thouglit more 
of that which likened him to the merchant captain than of that 
which made him akin to the soldier. In the French navy 
this result was less general, owing probably to the more mili- 
tary spirit of the government, and especially of the nobility, 
to whom the rank of officer was reserved. It was not possible 
that men whose whole association was military, all of whose 
friends looked upon arms as the one career for a gentleman, 
could think more of the sails and rigging than of the guns 
or the fleet. The English corps of officers was of different 
origin. Tliere was more than the writer thought in Ma- 
caulay’s well-known saying : “ There were seamen and there 
were gentlemen in the navy of Charles II.; but the seamen 
were not gentlemen, and the gentlemen were not seamen.” 
The trouble was not in the absence or presence of gentlemen 
as such, but in the fact that under the conditions of that day 
the gentleman was pre-eminently the military element of 
society ; and that the seaman, after the Dutch wars, gradually 
edged the gentleman, and with him the military tone and 
spirit as distinguished from simple courage, out of the service. 
Even ‘‘such men of family as Herbert and Russell, William 
III.’s admirals,” says the biographer of Lord Hawke, “ w'cre 
sailors indeed, but only able to hold their own by adopting 
tiie boisterous manners of the hardy tarpaulin.” The same 
national traits which made the French inferior as seamen 
made them superior as military men ; not in courage, but in 
skill. To this day the same tendency obtaips ; the direction 
of the motive power has no such consideration as the military 
functions in the navies of the Latin nations. The studious 
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and systematic side of the French character also inclined the 
French oflicer, when not a tritler, to consider and develop 
tactical questions in a logical manner ; to prepare himself to 
handle fleets, not merely as a seaman but as a military man. 
The result showed, in the American Revolutionary War, that 
despite a mournful history of governmental neglect, men who 
were first of all military men, inferior tliough they were in 
opportunities as seamen to their enemies, could meet them on 
more than equal terms as to tactical skill, and were practically 
their 8U|>eriorH in handling Heels, 'fhe false theory luis 
already been fwinted out, which directcil the action *1 the. 
French ileet not to crushing its enemy, but to some ii)t<*rior 
aim ; but this does not affect the fact that in tacti(*al skill the 
military men were superior to the mere seamen, tliough their 
tactical .skill was n()[ilied to mistaken strategic ends. The 
source whence the 1 hitch mainly drew their ollicers d(K*M not 
certainly a{)[>car ; for while tlie Hnglish naval historian in Ibdt) 
says that most of the captains of their fleet were sons of rich 
burgoma.sters, placed there for |H)litica! reasons by the (iniml 
Pensionary, and without experience, I>iu|uesne, the ablest 
French admiral of the day, comineiits in 1d7d on the precisiun 
and skill of the Dutch captains in terms very disparaging to 
his own. It is likely, from many indications, that they were 
generally merchant sciainen, with little original military feel- 
ing; but the severity with which the delinquents were pun- 
ished both by the State and by popular frenzy, seems to have 
driven these oflicers, who were far from larking the highest 
{lersonal courage, into a sense of what military loyalty and 
subordination re<|nired. They made a very dilTeient record 
in 167*2 from that of 1066. 

Before finally leaving the Four I>ays’ Fight, the conclu- 
sions of another WTiter may well lio quoted : — 

** Such was that bloody Batik of the Four Days, or Straits of 
Calais, the most memorable sea-fight of iiiodern <iays ; not, indeed, by 
its results, but by the of its diflfereiit pbiutes; by the fury of 

the combatants ; by the Ixildness and skill of the leaders ; and by the 
new character which it gave to sea warfare. More than any oilier 

9 
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thii fight marks clearly the passage from former methods to the tacUcs 
of the end of the seventeenth centnry. For the first time we can fol« 
low, as though traced upon a plan, the principal movements of the 
contending fieets. It seems quite clear that to the Dutch as well 
as to the British have been given a tactical book and a code of sig* 
nab ; or, at the least, written instructions, extensive and precise, to 
serve instead of such a code. We feel that each admiral now has 
his squadron in hand, and that even the commander-in-chief disposes 
at his will, during the fight, of the various subdivisions of his fleet* 
Compare thb action with those of 1652, and one plain fact stares you 
in the face, — that between the two dates naval tactics have under- 
gone a revolution. 

‘^Such were the changes that dbtinguish the war of 1665 from that 
of 1 652. As in the latter epoch, the admiral still thinks the weather- 
gage an advantage for hb fleet ; but it is no longer, from the tactical 
point of view, the principal, we might almost say the sole, preoccu- 
pation. Now he wuhes above all to keep his fleet in good order and 
compact as long as possible, so as to keep the power of combining ^ 
during the action, the movements of the different squadrons. Look 
at liuytcr, at the end of the Four Days’ Fight ; with great difficulty 
he has kept to windward of the English fleet, yet he does not hesitate 
to sacrifice this advantage in onler to unite the two parts of his fleet, 
whicli are separated by the enemy. If at the later fight off the 
North Foreland great iutervab exist between the Dutch squadrons, 
if the rear afterward continues to withdraw from the centre, Ruyter 
deplores such a fault as the chief cause of his defeat. He so deplores 
it in his official report; he even accuses Tromp [who was hb personal 
enemy] of treason or cowardice, — an unjust accusation, but which 
none the less shows the enormous importance thenceforth attached, 
during action, to the reunion of the fleet into a whole strictly and 
regularly maintained.”' 

This commentary is justified in so far as it points out gen- 
eral aims and tendencies ; but the results were not as com- 
plete as might be inferred from it. 

The English, notwithstanding their heavy loss in the Four 
Days’ Battle, were at sea again within two months, much 
to the surprise of the Dutch; and on the 4th of August 

1 ChabaadArnaiilt : Reroe Mar. et Col 1885. 
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another severe fight was fought off tlie North Foreland, end* 
ing in ttic complete defeat of the latter, who retired to their 
own coasts. The English followed, and effected an entrance 
into one of tlie Dutch harbors, where they destroyed a large 
fleet of merchantmen as well as a town of some ini|»ortuuce. 
Toward the end of 1060 both sides were tired of the war, 
which was doing great harm to trade, and weakening lM>th 
navies to the advantage of the growing sea |K)wer of Franco. 
Negotiations looking toward jicacc wen^ ojiened ; Imt Charles 
II., ill disposed to tlie United rrovinces, confident that tho 
growing pretensions of Louis XIV. to the Spanish Nftlier- 
lands would break up the existing alliance belMreen Holland 
and France, and relying also ujMin the severe reverses suf- 
fered at sea by the Dutch, was exacting and haughty in his 
demands. To justify and maintain this line of conduct ho 
should have kept up his fleet, the prestige of which had been 
so advanced by its victories. Instead of that, poverty, tho 
result of extravagance and of his home {sdicy, led him to |K*r- 
mit it to decline ; ships in large numiHTs were laid up ; and 
he readily adopted an opinion wliieh cliitned in with hia 
{lenury, and which, as it has had advt^cates at all )M«rio<ls 
of H^^a history, sliould be noted and condemned here. This 
opinion, warmly op(x)St;d by Monk, was : — 

“ That as the Dutch were chiefly supfKirtCHl hy trade, an the supply 
of their navy dcpciidtMl u|>on tnule, and, lu* ez|M*rience ithnweil, iintliing 
provokcMl the people so much as injuring Oieir traiie, his Majesty 
should therefore apply hiinsidf to this, which would efleetually hum- 
ble them, at the same time that it would exhaust the English than 
fitting out such mighty fieeU as ha#l hitherto kept the sea every sum- 
mer. • . . Ufion thesc3 motives Uie king Uxik a fabil resolution of 
laying up his great ships and kffeping only a few frigates on tlio 
cruise.” * 

In consequence of this economical theory of carrying on a 
war, the Grand Pensionary of IloIIand, De Witt, who had 
the year before caused soundings of the Thames to be made. 


^ Campbell : Lives of tlif* Atiinirads. 
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Beat into the river, under De Buytcr, a force of sixty or 
seventy sbips-of-the-line, which on the 14th of June, 1667, 
went up as high as Gravesend, destroying ships at Chatham 
and in the Medway, and taking possession of Shcerness. The 
light of the fires could be seen from London, and the Dutch 
fleet remained in possession of the mouth of the river until 
the end of the month. Under this l>low, following as it did 
upon the great plague and the great lire of London, Charles 
consented to peace, which was signed July 31, 1607, and is 
known as the IVace of Ilreda. The most lasting result of the 
war was iho transfer of New York and New Jersey to Eng- 
land, thus joining her northern and southern colonics in 
North America. 

Before going on again w'ith the general course of the history 
of the times, it W'ill be well to consider for a moment the 
theory which worked so disastrously for England in 1667 ; 
that, namely, of maintaining a sea-war mainly by preying 
ufion the enemy’s commerce. This plan, which involves only 
the maintenance of a few swift cruisers and can be backed by 
the 8[>irit of greed in a nation, fitting out privateers without 
direct expense to the State, possesses the SfKJcious attractions 
which economy always presents. The great injury done to the 
wealth and pros[)erity of the enemy is also undeniable ; and 
although to some extent his merchant-ships can shelter them- 
selves ignobly under a foreign flag while the war lasts, tliis 
guerre de coursej as the French call it, this commerce-destroy- 
ing, to use our own phrase, must, if in itself successful, greatly 
embarrass the foreign government and distress its {>eople. 
Such a war, however, cannot stand alone ; it must be sup- 
portedj to use the' military phrase ; unsubstantial and evanes- 
cent in itself, it cannot reach far from its base. That base 
must be either home ports, or else some solid outpost of the 
national power, on the shore or the sea ; a distant dependency 
or a powerful fleet. Failing such support, the cruiser can 
only dash out hurriedly a short distance from home, and its 
blows, though painful, cannot be fatal. It was not the policy 
of 1667| but Cromwell’s powerful fleets of ships-of-tbe-line in 
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1652, that shut the Dutch merchautinen in their ports and 
caused the grass to grow in the streets of Amsterdam. When, 
instructed by the siiiTering of that time, the Dutch kept largo 
fleets afloat through two exhausting wars, though their com- 
merce suffered greatly, tliey bore up tlie burden of the strifo 
against England and France united. Forty years later, Louis 
XIV. was driven, by exhaustion, to the jK)licy adopted by 
Charles II. through parsimony. Then w'ere the days of the 
great French privatiM^rs, Jean Bart, Forbin, Duguay-Trouini 
Du Casse, and others. The regular fleets of the French i uvy 
were practically withdrawn from the ocean during tic great 
IVar of flic Spanish Succession (1702-1712). The French 
naval historian says : — 

** Unable to rtMiow the naval armaments. Louis XTV. increased tho 
numbtT of ertiisiTH ii|>on the ittore fre4|uente<l Keas, especially the ('hnti- 
nel and the (tcriiian (Vcari [not far from h(iinf% it will Im) iiotiiMMl]. 
In these difforeiit sjHits tho cruiser* were always in a fK»Hition to in- 
U^roofit or hinder the inuvenieiits of tr:inK{»ortii laden with troops, and 
of the numerous <'onvoys carrying supplies of all kinds. In these 
**'a*, in the ctmire of the coininercial atnl [Militical w<irhl, there it 
always work for cruis<Ts. NotwithsUintliiig the difr)culti«^s they limt, 
owing to the absence of large friendly !h*ets, they served a<lviinta- 
g^-ou.-^ly the cause of the l\\4» |M»ople.H [French and Spanish]. Tlieso 
cruiwrs, in the face of the Anglo-Dulch |H>w*'r, in'ciled gcKxl luck, 
Ixjldness, and skill. These ihn*e condition* were not lacking to our 
seamen ; hut then, what chief* and what captain* they hail ! " ^ 

The Knglish liiKtoriun, on the other hand, w hile admitting 
how severely the jK^ople and c«iiiiiuerco of Kngluiid sufTered 
from the cruisers, bitterly rcfleciiiig at times upon the admin- 
istration, yet ref(?rs over and overr again to the increaaing 
prosficrity of tlie whole ctiuntry, and eH|HM:ially of its commer- 
cial part. In the preceding war, on the contrary, from 1689 
to 1697, when France sent great fleets to B<;a and disputc^d tho 
supremacy of the oc<ran, how different the result ! The same 
English writer says of that time : — 


> I^ipcyrouscdioufil* : Hist, dit la Marita; FnuivskM;* 
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With respect to our trade it is certain that we suffered infinitely 
more, not merely than the French, for that was to be expected from 
tlie greater number of our merchanUshipB, but than we ever did in 
any former war. . . • This proceeded in great measure from the vigi- 
lance of the French, who carried on the war in a piratical way. It 
is out of all doubt that, taking all together, our traffic suffered exces- 
sively ; our merchants were many of them ruined.** ^ 

Macaulay says of this period: “During many months of 
1693 the English trade with the Mediterranean had been in- 
terrupted almost entirely. There was no chance tliat a mer- 
chantman from London or Amsterdam would, if unprotected, 
reach the Pillars of Hercules without being boarded by a 
French privateer ; and the protection of armed vessels was 
not easily obtained.” Why ? Because the vessels of Eng- 
land's navy were occupied watching the French navy, and 
this diversion of them from the cruisers and privateers con- 
stituted the support which a commcrco-destroying war must 
have. A French historian, speaking of the same fieriod in 
England (1696), says : “ The state of the finances was deplora- 
ble ; money w'as scarce, maritime insurance thirty per cent, 
the Navigation Act was virtually suspended, and the English 
shipping reduced to the necessity of sailing under the Swedish 
and Danish flags.” * Half a century later the French govern- 
ment w^as again reduced, by long neglect of the navy, to a 
cruising warfare. With what results ? First, the French 
historian says ; “ From June, 1756, to June, 1760, French pri- 
vateers captured from the English more than twenty-five hun- 
dred merchantmen. In 1761, though France had not, so to 
speak, a single 8bi|H)f-tlK>-line at sea, and though the English 
had taken two hundred and forty of our privateers, their 
comrades still took eight hundred and twelve vessels. But,” 
he goes on to say, “the prodigious growth of the English 
shipping explains the number of these prizes.”^ In other 
words, the suffering involved to England in such numerous 

1 CampbeU : Lives of the Admirals. * Martin : History of France. 

* Martin : History of France. 
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captures, which must have caused great iudividual injury and 
discontent, did not really prevent Uic growing prosperity of 
the State and of the community at large. The English naval 
historian, speaking of the same i>eriod, says : While the 
commerce of France was nearly destroyed, the trading-ileet of 
England covered the seas. Every year her commerce was 
increasing ; the money which tlie war carried out was returned 
by the produce of her industry. Eight tliousaiid merchant 
vessels were employed by the English mcrcliants.** And 
again, summing up the results of tlie war, after statiur iho 
immense amount of s[)ecic brought into tlio kingdom by for- 
eign conquests, he says : The trade of England increased 
gradually every year, and such a scene of nutioiml pros|)i»rity, 
while waging a long, bloody, and costly war, was never before 
shown by any {)cople in the world.*’ On Uio other hand, the 
historian of the French navy, Sfieaking of an earlier phase of 
the same wars, says: ‘‘The English fleets, having nothing fo 
resist them, swTpt the seas. Our privateers and single cruis- 
ers, having no fleet to keep down tlie abundance of their enc- 
ndes, ran short cancers. Twenty thousand French seamen 
lay ill English prisons.** ^ When, on the utlier hand, in tho 
War of the American Revolution France resumed thc|K)licyof 
CoUs;rt and of the early reign of Louis XIV., and kept largo 
battle-fleets afloat, the same result again followed as in tho 
days of Tourville. “For tlie first time,*’ says tho Annual 
R4.»gisler, forgetting or ignorant of the cxficricnco of 1693, and 
remembering only the glories of the later wars, “English 
merchant-shi|>s were driven to take refuge under foreign 
flags.*’ * Finally, in quitting this part of tho subject, it may be 
remarked that in the island of Martinique the French had a 
powerful distant dependency u|K>n which Ui base a cruising 
warfare; and during the Seven Years* War, as afterward 
during tho First Empire, it, with Guadelou|>e, was the refuge 
of numerous privateers. “ The rec^irds of the English admi- 
ralty raise the losses of the English in Uie West Indies during 
the first years of the Seven Years* War to fourteen hundred 

^ Lapejrroiwe-BonfiU. * AimiuU Ucg., toL xjtvti, p. lo. 
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merchantmen taken or destroyed.*’ Tlie English fleet was 
therefore directed against the islands, both of which fell, in< 
Tolving a loss to the trade of France greater than all the dep- 
redations of her cruisers on the English commerce, besides 
breaking up the system; but in the war of 1778 the great 
fleets protected the islands, which were not even threatened 
at any time. 

So far we have been viewing the effect of a purely cruising 
warfare, not based upon powerful squadrons, only upon that 
particular part of the enemy’s strength against which it is theo- 
retically directed, — upon his commerce and general wealth ; 
upon the sinews of war. The evidence seems to show that 
even for its own special ends such a mode of war is inconclu- 
sive, worrying but not deadly ; it might almost be said that 
it causes needless suffering. What, however, is the effect of 
this policy upon the general ends of the war, to which it is 
one of the means, and to which it is subsidiary ? How, again, 
docs it react upon the people that practise it ? As the his* 
torical evidences will come up in detail from time to time, it 
need here only be summarized. The result to England in the 
days of Charles 11. has been seen, — her coast insulted, her 
shipping burned almost within sight of her capital. In the 
War of the Spanish Succession, when the control of Spain was 
the military object, while the French depended upon a cruis- 
ing war against commerce, the navies of England and Hol- 
land, unopposed, guarded the coasts of the peninsula, blocked 
the port of Toulon, forced the French succors to cross the 
Pyrenees, and by keeping open the sea highway, neutralized 
the geographical nearness of France to the seat of war. 
Their fleets seized Gibraltar, Barcelona, and Minorca, and co- 
operating with the Austrian army failed by little of reducing 
Toulon. In the Seven Years’ War the English fleets seized, 
or aided in seizing, all the most valuable colonies of France 
and Spain, and made frequent descents on the French coast. 
The War of the American Revolution affords no lesson, the 
fleets being nearly equal. The next most striking instance to 
Americans is the War of 1812. Everybody knows how our 
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prirateers swarmed over the seas^ and that from the smalU 
ness of our navy the war was essentially, indeed solely, a 
cruising a’ar. Except u[Kin tlte lakes, it is doubtful if more 
than two of our ships at any time acted together. The injury 
done to EtiglUli commerce, thus unex^iectedly attacked by a 
distant foe which had been undervalued, may be fully con* 
ceded ; but on the one hand, the American cruisers wore 
IK)werfully supported by the French fleet, which being assem* 
bled in larger or smaller bodies in the many ports under the 
ciii{H*ror'8 control from Antwerp to Venice, tunl the tie* ; < of 
England to blockade duty ; and on the other hand, heii the 
fall of the cmjKTor released them, our coasts were insulted in 
every direction, the Chesapeake entered and controlled, its 
shores wasted, the Potomac ascended, and Washington burned. 
The Northern frontier was kept in a state of alarm, though 
there squadrons, absolutely weak but ndatively strong, sus* 
tained the general defence ; wdiile in the South the Mississippi 
was entered unop|K)scd,and New Orleans barely saved. When 
negotiations for jicace w^*rc opcuied, the hearing of the English 
toward the American envoys was not that of men who felt 
their country to Ikj threat4*ned with an iiiil>earable evil. Tho 
late Civil War, with the cruises of the “Alahanui’* and 
“Sumter” and their consorts, revived the tradition of com* 
mcrce-ilestroyiiig. In so far as this is otic ineaim to a gen* 
eral end, and is bused u|Hiii a navy otherwdse |Hni*erftil, it is 
well ; hut we need not exjiect to sec the feats of thos4» ships 
rcjicated in the face of a great sea |>ower. In the first place, 
those cruises were |)Owerfully sup|Kjrted hy the determination 
of the United StaU'S to blockade, not only the chief centres 
of Southern trade, but every inlet of the coast, thus leaving 
few ships available for pui*stiit ; in the si'cond place, liad 
there been ten of those cruisers whcfre there was one, they 
w*ould not have siopfied the incursion in Southern waters of 
the Union fleet, W’hich [smetrated to every fKJint accessihlo 
from the sea ; and in the tliird place, the undeniable injury, 
direct and indirect, inflicted upon individuals and iiiion one 
branch of the nation's industry (and how high that shipping 
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indnstry stands in the writer’s estimation need not be re> 
peated), did not in the least influence or retard the event ot 
the war. Such injuries, unaccompanied by others, arc niore 
irritating than weakening. On the other hand, will any refuse 
to admit that the work of the great Union fleets powerfully 
modified and hastened an end which was probably inevita- 
ble in any case ? As a sea power the South then occupied 
the place of France in the wars we have been considering, 
while the situation of the North resembled that of England ; 
and, as in France, the sufferers in the Confederacy were not a 
class, but the government and the nation at large. It is not 
the taking of individual ships or convoys, be they few or 
many, that strikes down the money power of a nation ; it is 
the possession of that overbearing power on the sea which 
drives the enemy’s flag from it, or allows it to appear only as 
a fugitive ; and which, by controlling the great common, closes 
the highways by which commerce moves to and from the 
enemy’s shores. This overbearing power can only be exer- 
cised by great navies, and by them (on the broad sea) less 
efliciently now than in the days when the neutral flag had not 
its ))reseiit immunity. It is not unlikely that, in the event of 
a war between maritime nations, an attempt may be made by 
the one having a great sea power and wishing to break down 
its enemy’s commerce, to interpret the phrase “ effective 
blockade ” in the manner that best suits its interests at the 
time ; to assert that the speed and disposal of its ships make 
the blockade effective at much greater distances and with 
fewer ships than formerly. The determination of such a ques- 
tion will depend, not upon the weaker belligerent, but upon 
neutral powers ; it will raise the issue between belligerent and 
neutral rights; and if the belligerent have a vastly overpower- 
ing navy he may carry his point, just as England, when pos- 
sessing the mastery of the seas, long refused to admit the 
doctrine of the neutral flag covering the goods. 
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WaH or KnQLAXD AXU FraXCK rx AlMANI'K A<IAtK8T TtIK UxiTRD 
pRoviNCKS, 1672 - 1674 . — Finam.t, or Fuasik aoainmt CoMntM ti 
Ki’Rorr^ 1674 - 1678 . — Sea IUttekk or SolkiiaYi the Texk; ^ ami 
Strom 1101.1. 

S HORTLY lK*foro the concltiBion of the Peace of BriMia, 
Louis XIV. made his first step toward scizinj? parts of the 
Spanish Netherlands and Franohe CoinKS. At the same lime 
that his armies moved forwanl, he scnit out a State pa|M*r setiiiii' 
forth his claims upon the territories in question. This j>a|sT 
showed unmistakably the ambitious character of the young 
king, roused tlic anxiety of Kuro{»e, and doubtless inerease<l the 
strength of the |Nnicc party in England. Under the leader* 
ship of Ilolhiiiil, but with the hearty C(Mqieration of the Eng^ 
lish minister, an alliance was fornie<l l>etweenthe two countries 
and Sweden, hitherto the friend of France, to check Louis* 
advance lieforc his jxiwer liccame too great. The attack first 
on the Netherlands in 10G7, and then on Kranclio Comt^ in 
1068, showed the ho{>clcss weakness of Spain to defend her 
possessions ; they fell almost without a blow. 

The policy of the United Provinces, relative to the claims 
of Louis at this time, w^as summed up in the phrase tiiat 
“ France was good as a friend, hut not as a neighlior.” Tliey 
were unwilling to break their traditional alliance, but still more 
unwilling to have heron their border. The |K>licy of the Eng- 
lish {leoplc, though not of their king, tiirnofl toward the Dutch. 
In the increased greatness of Louis they saw danger tci all 
Europe ; to themselves more especially if, by a settled prepon- 
doranco on the continent, his hands were free to develop his sea 
power* ^ Flanders once in the {K>wer of Louis XIV.,** wrote the 
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English ambassador Temple, " the Dutch feel that their coun* 
try will be only a maritime province of Prance ; ” and shar- 
ing that opinion, he advocated the policy of resistance to the 
latter country, whose domination in the Low Countries he con- 
sidered as a threatened subjection of all Europe. He never 
ceased to represent to his government how dangerous to Eng- 
land would l>o the conquest of the sea provinces by France, 
and he urgently pointed out the need of a prompt understand- 
ing with the Dutch. ‘ This would be the best revenge,’ said 
he, * for the trick Prance has played us in involving us in the 
last war with the United Provinces.’ ” These considerations 
brought the two countries together in that Triple Alliance 
with Sweden which has been mentioned, and which for a time 
checked the onward movement of Louis. But the wars be- 
tween the two sea nations were too recent, the humiliation of 
England in tlie Thames too bitter, aitd the rivalries that still 
existed too real, too deeply scaU‘d in the nature of things, to 
make that alliance durable. It needed the dangerous power 
of Louis, and his [lersistcnce in a course threatening to both, 
to w'cld the union of these natural antagonists. This was not 
to be done without another bloody encounter. 

Louis w'lis deeply angered at the Triple Alliance, and his 
wrath was turned mainly upon Holland, in which from the 
necessities of her position he recognized his most steadfast 
opponent. For the time, however, he seemed to yield ; the 
more readily because of the probable approaching failure of 
the Spanish royal line, and the ambition he had of getting 
more than merely the territory lying to the cast of France, 
when the throne became vacant. But, though he dissembled 
and yielded, from that time he set his mind upon the destruc- 
tion of the republic. This policy was dir(?ctly contrary to 
that laid down by Richelieu, and to the true welfare of 
France. It was to England’s interest, at least just then, that 
the United Provinces should not be trodden down by France ; 
but it was much more to the interest of ^France that they 
should not be subjected to England. England, free from the 
continent, might stand alone upon the seas contending with 
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France ; but France, hampered by her coutinental politics, 
could not ho{>e to wrest tlie control of the seas from Eng* 
land without an ally. This ally Louis pro{K>sed to destroy, 
and he asked England to help him. The final result is 
already kiioam, but tlic outlines of tlie contest must now 
be followed. 

Before the royal purpose had passed into action, and while 
there was still time to turn the energies of France into an- 
other channel, a diiTerent course w as pro|>oscd to the king. 
This was the project of Leibnitz, In^fore spoken of, which has 
8|KHnal interest fur our subject because, in prot>osiiig to re- 
verse Die lines which Louis then laid down, to make conti- 
nental expansion secondary and growth beyond the sea the 
primary object of France, the tendency avowedly and necessa- 
rily was to base the greatness of the country upon the control 
of the sea and of commerce. The immediate oliject offered to 
the France of tliat day, with the attainment of which, how- 
ever, she could not have 8topiH.‘d short, was the conquest of 
Egypt ; that country which, facing both the Meditorruiieun 
and Eastern seas, gave control of the great commercial route 
which in our own day has been completed by the Suez Canal. 
That route had lost much of its value by the discovery of Uic 
way round the Cajic of Good IIo|h?, and yet more by the un- 
settled and piratical conditions of the seas Diroiigh which it 
lay ; but with a really strong naval })ower occupying ilic key 
of the position it might have been largely restored. Such a 
power posted in Egypt would, in the already decaying condi- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire, have controlled the trade not 
only of India and the far East, but also of the Levant ; but the 
enterprise could not have stopiK^d there. The necessity of 
mastering the Mediterranean and o|M;ning the Bed Sea, closed 
to Christian vessels by Mohammedan bigotry, would have 
compelled the occupation of stations on either side of Egypt ; 
and France would have Ixicn led step by step, as England has 
been led by the possession of India, to the seizure of imints 
like Malta, Cyprus, Aden, in short, to a great sea ])owcr. That 
is clear now ; but it will be interesting to hear the arguments 
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by which Leibnitz sought to convince the French king two 
hundred years ago. 

After pointing out the weakness of the Turkish Empire, 
and the readiness with which it might be further embarrassed 
by stirring up Austria and Poland, the latter the traditional 
ally of France ; after showing that France had no armed enemy 
in the Mediterranean, and that on the other side of Egj^pt she 
would meet the Portuguese colonies, longing to obtain, protec- 
tion against the Dutch in India, the memorial proceeds : — 

The conquest of Egypt, that Holland of the East, is infinitely 
easier than that of the United Provinces. France needs peace in the 
west, war at a distance. War with Holland will probably ruin the 
new Indian companies as well as the colonies and commerce lately 
revived by France, and will increase the burdens of the people while 
diminishing their resources. The Dutch will retire into their mari- 
time towns, stand there on the defensive in perfect safety, and assume 
tlie offensive on the sea with great chance of success. If France 
does not obtain a complete victory over them, she loses ail her infltt- 
ence in Europe, and by victory she endangers that influence. In 
Egypt, on the contrary, a repulse, almost impossible, will be of no great 
consequence, and victory will give the dominion of the seas, the 
commerce of tlie East and of India, the preponderance in Christendom, 
and even the empire of the East on the ruins of the Ottoman power. 
The {lossession of Egypt opens the way to conquests worthy of 
Alexander ; the extreme weakness of the Orientals is no longer a 
secrc^t. Whoever has Egypt will have all the coasts and islands of 
the Indian Ocean. It is in Egypt that Holland will be conquered ; 
it is there she will be despoiled of what alone renders her prosperous, 
the treasures of the East. She will be struck without being able to 
ward off the blow. Should she wish to oppose the designs of France 
upon Egypt, she would be overwhelmed with the universal hatred of 
Christians; attacked at home, on the contrary, not only could she ward 
off the aggression, but she could avenge herself sustained by universal 
public opinion, which suspects the views of France of ambition.** ^ 

The memorial had no effect. “ All that the efforts of am- 
bition and human prudence could do to Jay the foundations 
for the destruction of a nation, Louis XIV. now did. Diplo* 
I Ifsitiii: Histoiyol Fnuiee. 
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matic strategy on a vast scale was displayed in order to isolate 
and hem in Holland. Louis, who had been unable to make 
Europe accept the conquest of by Franco, now luqH'd 

to induce it to see without trembling the fall of Holland.^* 
His efforts were in the main successful. The Triple Alliance 
was broken ; tlie King of England, tliough contrary to tho 
wishes of his |K»ople, made an offensive alliance witli Louis ; 
and Holland, when the war began, found herself without an 
ally in Eurofie, except the worn-out kingdom of Spain and Uio 
Elector of Krandenburg, then by no means a firsl^lnss St;;te. 
But in order to obtain the help of Charles IL, Louis only 
engaged to pay him large sums of money, but also U) give to 
England, from the s|kh1s of Holland and Ikdgiiim, Walchercn, 
Sluys, and Cadsand, and even the islands of Coree and Voorn ; 
the control, that is, of the mouths of the great commercial 
rivers the Scheldt and the Meuse. With regard to the united 
fleets of the two nations, it was agreed that tho ofheor bear- 
ing the admirars flag of England should command in chief. 
The question of naval precedence was rewTved, by not 
semding the admiral of France afloat ; but it was practically 
yielded. It is evident that in his eagerness for the ruin of 
Holland and his own continental aggraudixement Louis was 
playing directly into England's hand, as to f)owcr on the sea. 
A French historian is justifted in saying : These negotia- 
tions have been wrongly judged. It has been often repeated 
that Charles sold England to Louis XIV. This is true only 
of internal fiolicy. Charles indeed plotted the ]H)litical and re- 
ligious subjugation of England with the help of a foreign 
power ; but as to external interests, he did not sell them, for 
the greater share in the profit from tlie ruin of Uic Dutch was 
to go to England.*’ ^ 

During the years preceding the war the Dutch made every 
diplomatic effort to avert it, but the hatred of Charles and 
Louis prevented any concession being accepted as final. An 
English royal yacht was ordered to pass through the Dutch 
•hips-of-war in the Channel, and to fire on them if they did 

> Mutin: lUftoiy of Ffsnet. 
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not strike their flags. In January, 1672, England sent an 
ultimatum, summoning Holland to acknowledge the right of 
the English crown to the sovereignty of the British seas, and 
to order its fleets to lower their flags to the smallest English 
man-of-war ; and demands such as these received the support 
of a French king. The Dutch continued to yield, but seeing at 
length that all concessions were useless, they in February 
ordiTcd into commission seventy-five ships-of-the-line, besides 
smaller vessels. On the 23d of March the English, witliout 
declaration of war, attacked a fleet of Dutch merchantmen ; 
and on the 29th the king declared war. This was followed, 
April Gth, by the declaration of Louis XIV. ; and on the 28th 
of the same month he set out to take command in {icrson of 
his army. 

The war wdiich now began, including the third and last of 
the great contests between the English and Dutch upon the 
ocean, was not, like those before it, purely a sea war ; and it 
wdll be necessary to mention its leading outlines on the land 
also, not only in order to clearness of impression, but also 
to bring out the desperate straits to which the republic was 
reduced, and the final deliverance through its sea power in 
the hands of the great seaman Dc Ruyter. 

The naval war difiTcrs from those that preceded it in more 
than one res^iect ; but its most distinctive feature is that the 
Dutch, except on one occasion at the very beginning, did not 
send out their fleet to meet the enemy, but made what may 
properly be called a strategic use of their dangerous coast and 
shoals, upon which W’crc based their sea operations. To this 
course they were forced by the desjxjrate odds under which 
they were fighting ; but they did not use their shoals as a 
mere shelter, — the warfare they waged was the defensive- 
offensive. When the wind was fair for the allies to attack, 
Ruyter kept under cover of his islands, or at least on ground 
where the enemy dared not follow ; but when the wind served 
so that he might attack in bis own way, he turned and fell 
upon them. There are also apparent indications of tactical 
combinations, on his part, of a higher order than have yet 
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been met ; though it in iH>8sibIo that the particular acta ro« 
ferred to, consisting in partial attacks amounting to little 
more than demonstrations against tlie French contingent, may 
have sprung from {political motives. This solution for the 
undoubted fact that the Dutch attacked the Fnuich lightly 
has not been met with elsewhere by the writer ; but it seems 
I>ossible that the rulers of the United Frovincos may have 
wished not to increase the exas|>emtioii of their most dan- 
gerous enemy by humiliating his licet, and so making it less 
easy to his pride to accept their offers. There is, however, 
an equally satisfactor}* military explanation in the suppi^NkUon 
that, the French being yet inex|jericnced, Uuyter thought 
it only necessary to contain them while falling in force iipim 
the English. The latter fought throughout with their old 
gallantry, but less than their old discipline ; whereas the 
attacks of the Dutch were made with a sustained and unani- 
mous vigor that slmwod a great military advance. The action 
of the FVeneh was at times susfucioiis ; it lias been alleged 
that I^)ui.H ordered his admiral to economize his lleet, and 
there is good reu.son to Udieve that toward the end of the 
two years that England remained in his alliance he did 
do so. 

The auUiorities of the ITnitcfl Provinces, knowing that the 
French ticct at Brest wm to join the English in the Thames, 
made great exertions to fit out their s(|uadron so as to attack 
the latter Urforc the junction was made; hut the wretched 
lack of centralization in their naval administration cansr^d 
this projt*ct to fail. The province of Zc'aland was so back- 
ward that its contingent, a large fraction of (he whole, was 
not ready in time ; and it has l>ccn charged that the diday 
wras due, not merely to mismanagement, but tf) disaffection 
to the party in control of the government. A blow at the 
English flwrt in its own waters, by a superior forc>e, before its 
ally arrived, was a correct military conception; judging from 
the after-history of this war, it might well have produced a 
profound effect upon the whole course of the struggle. Ruyter 
finally got to sea and fell in witli the allied fleets, but though 
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oenL ol the iHjeA Uneyto the nbrihlerd, e^ ^LTli!!!^ 
poMd of French eW|i, to the eoril^. 

S^en^ end on the lerly redming o* Jw»® T, 1678, D^ 
ttoT^ee ilgnalled by a French looilbnt to^_f^ 

ward and eaetward ; etanding down before a nortreeto wind 
for the allied fleet, from which a large m»>« of boeto and 
men were aehore m watering partiee. The Di^b o 
battle waa in two llnea, the advanced one containing eighteen 
shipe with fi««hlpe (Plate HI., A). Their total fo^ i«a 
ninrty-one ahip^of-thc-line ; that of the allice one hundred 

The wind waa blowing toward the coast, winch here trends 
nearly i^rth and aouth, and the allies were in an awkward posi- 
tion. They had firet-to get under way, and they could not 
fall back to gain tame of room to estabiish their order. Moot 
of the ships cut thmr cables, and the Ma ghjfr “*' ®® 
the starboard tack, heading about nortlMiartiwee^ 
which forced them soon to go about } dheraas tbe^WMw 

tooktheothertaok(PlatenL,B). The battle began tW«| 

' by the separation of the allied fleet. BnytCT aeirt one«»ll« 
to attack the French, or rather to contain stofJMae 
opponents exchanged only a distant 
Patch, being to windward, had the choiw of closw 
«iey wished it As their commander, Bankert was 
sured, it may be soppoeed he acted under orders ; and to w 
Otertainkin command a year later, and acting with ^ pdg- 
mentifc gallantry at the battle of the TexeL Meanwhile 

Mnyter fell furioudlynlon the two English divisions, and aj^ 

tmLtiy with superior for^ 5 for the English m^I 
* Bf |i- ttot the Dutch were’ln the proportion of three to two. 
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If this can be accepted, it gires a marked aTidtnee of 
ter’a high qualities as a general officer, in advaaoe of aoi 
(^er o-ho appears in this century. 

The results of the battle, considered Mmply as an engage* 
ment, were indeeisiee ; both sides lost heavily, but tiie honors 
and ttie substantial advantages all belpi^ed to the Dutdi, 
or rather to De Ruyter. He bad outgtmeralled the allies by 
his apparent retreat, and then returning had surprised them 
wholly unprepared. The false move by which the Eng^bh, 
two thirds of the whole, stood to tho nortiiward and WMtifard, 
while the other third, the French, went off to the eaik^an4 
south, separated the allied fleet; Ruyter threw his vitole 
force into the gap, showing front to the French with a divi> 
Sion probably smaller in numbers, but which, from its position 
to windward, had the choice of coming to close action or not, 
while with tlie remainder be fell in much superior strength 
upon the English (Plate III., B). Paul iloste says * that Vico* 
Admiral d’Bstrdes, commanding tho French, had taken mess* 
ores for tacking and breaking througii tho Dutch division 
opposed to him so as to rejoin the Duke of York, the allied 
commander-in-chief. It may be so, for D'histrdes was a very 
brave man, and not enough of a w'aman to appreciate tho 
dangers of the attempt ; but no such move was begun, aitd : 
both the English and Ruyter tliought that the French rather 
avoided than sought close action. Hod D’Estnrcs, however, 
gone about, and attempted to break through the line of expe- 
rienced Dutchmen to windward of him with tlio still raw sea- 
men of France, the result would have l»ecn os disastrous as 
tliat which overtook the Simnish admiral at tho battle of Ht. 
Vincent a hundred and twenty-live years later, when M tried 
to reunite his broken fleet by breaking through the close order 
of Jervis and Nelson. (Sec Plate JIl., a.) Tho truth, which 
gradually dawns through a muss of conflicting statements, is,« 
♦hilt the Duke of York, though a fair seaman and a brave 
man, was not an alile one ; that his fleet was not in good 
order and was tlius surprised ; that his orders beforehand 

* lioirte : Naval Tarika. 
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were not so precise as to make the French admiral techni- 
cally disobedient in taking the opposite tack from the com- 
mander-in-chief, and so separating the s<|uadrons; and that 
Euyter profited most ably by the surprise which he had him- 
self |>reparcd, and by the further op]Mjrtuiiity given him by 
the ineptness of his enemies. Unless for circumstances that 
are not stated, the French admiral took the right tack, with 
a northeast wind, for it led out to sea and would give room 
for maiKBuvring; had the Duke of York chosen the same, the 
allied fleet w'ould have gone out together, with only the dis- 
advantage of the wind and bad order. In that case, however, 
Ruyter could, and probably would, have done just w^hat he did 
at the Tcxel a year later, — check the van, the French, with 
a small containing force, and fall with the mass of his fleet 
upon the centre and rear. It is the similarity of his action in 
both cases, under very different conditions, that proves he 
intended at Southwold Bay merely to keep the French in 
check w'hilc he destroyed the English. 

In this battle, called indifferently Southwold Bay and Sole^ 
bay, Ruyter showed a degree of skill combined with vigor 
which did not appear upon the sea, after his death, until the 
days of Huffren and Nelson. His battles of the war of 1C72 
were no “affairs of circumsiHJction,” though they were fought 
circumspectly ; his aim was no less than the enemy’s total 
overthrow, by joining good combinations to fury of attack. 
At Solebay he was somewhat, though not greatly, inferior to 
his enemies ; afterward much more so. 

The substantial results of Solebay fight were w'holly favora- 
ble to the Dutch. The allied fleets were to have assisted the 
operations of the French army by making a descent upon the 
coast of Zealand. Ruyter’s attack had inflicted an amount of 
damage, and caused an expenditure of ammunition, which 
postponed the sailing of the fleet for a month ; it was a diver- 
sion, not only important, but vital in the nearly desperate 
condition to which the United Provinces were reduced ashore. 
It may be added, as an instnictive comment on the theory of 
commerce-destroying, that after this staggering check to the 
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enemy Buperior fi>reeB, Riiyter met and convoyed Bafely to 
port a fleet of Hiitch merehaiituieu. 

The progress of the hind campaign must now he briefly 
descrilM»d.* Karly in May the Fix'iich army in sevoral corps 
moved forward, passing through Uie outskirts of the Spanish 
Xetlierlands, and direetini; their attack upon Holland fixuu 
the south and east. The n'puhlican party wliich was in 
|>ower in Holland had neglected the army, ami now inado 
the mistake of scathndiig the force tliey liad among many for- 
tified towns, trusting that each w‘ould do something to\ard 
delaying the French. Louis^ however, under tlio ‘iosicc of 
Turenne, simply observed the more important places, whilo 
the second-rate towns surrendered nearly as fast as they 
were summoned ; the army of the IVovinces, us well as their 
territory, thus passing rapidly, by fractions, into the |M>w'er of 
the enemy. Within a iiioiith the French were in tlie heart 
of the country, having carried all before them, and with no 
organized force remaining in their front sufticieiit of itsedf 
to stop them. In the fortniglit following the battle of 
Solehay, terror and disorganization spread throughout fho 
republic. On the loth of June the Orand Fensionary ol>« 
taiiied |K'rtniHsioii of tlie States-Oeneral to send a deputation 
to Louis XIV., Is'ggiiig him to imiiie tlie terms on whicli bo 
w'ouM grant tlnmi [Knicc; any humiliation to the fortdgner 
was iK tter in the eyes of the [Militieian than to w?c the op|K)- 
site party, the Honw.* of Orange, come into fwiwer on Ids 
downfall. While negotiations were jieiiding, the Hutch towns 
continued to surrender ; and on the 2(Hh of June a few French 
soldiers entered .Mnyden, the key to Amsterdam. They were 
only stragglers, though tlie large Iwxly to which they lK?ioiig<*d 
was near at hand; and the burghers, who had mliiiitted them 
under the influence of the panic prevailing throughout the 
land, seeing that they were alone, siHjn made them drunk and 
put them out. The nobler feeling that animated Amsterdam 
now made itself felt in Muydeii ; a tiody of trwips hurried up 
from the capital, and the smaller city w*as saved* tiituatod 

^ bw Map, p. 107. 
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on the Zujrder Zee, two hours distant from Amsterdam, at tlio 
junction of a number of rivers and canals, Muyden not only 
held the key of the principal dykes by which Amsterdam 
could surround herself with a protecting inundation, it also 
held the key of the harbor of this great city, all the ships 
which went from the North Sea to Amsterdam by the Zuyder 
Zee being obliged to pass under its guns. Miiydcn saved and 
its dykes open, Amsterdam had time to breathe, and remained 
free to break off her communications by land and to maintain 
them by sea.” ^ It was the tuniiug-point of the invasion ; but 
what would have been the effect upon the spirit of the Dutch, 
oppressed by defeat and distracted in council, if in that fateful 
fortnight which went before, tlic allied fleet had attacked their 
coasts ? From this they were saved by the battle of Solebay. 

Negotiations continued. The burgomasters — the party rci>- 
rcsonting wealth and commerce — favored submission; they 
shrank from the destruction of their pro{)crty and trade. 
New advances were made ; but while the envoys were still in 
the camp of Louis, the populace and the Orange party rose, 
and with them the spirit of resistance. On the 25tb of June 
Amsterdam opened the dykes, and her example was followed 
by the other cities of Holland ; immense loss was entailed, 
but the flooded country and the cities contained therein, 
standing like islands amid the waters, were safe from attack 
by land forces until freezing weather. The revolution con- 
tinued. William of Orange, afterward William III. of Eng- 
land, was on the 8th of July made stadtholder, and head of 
tlic army and navy ; and the two De Witts, the heads of the 
republican party, were murdered by a mob a few weeks later. 

The resistance born of popular enthusiasm and pride of 
country was strengthened by the excessive demands of Louis 
XIV. It was ])lain that the Provinces must conquer or be 
destroyed. Meanwhile the other States of Europe were wak- 
ing up to the danger, and the Emperor of Germany, the 
Elector of Brandenburg, and the King of Sp^u declared for 
Holland ; while Sweden, though nominally in alliance with 
^ Msrtui : Uiftoij of France. 
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France, waa unwilling to see the destruction of the Provinces^ 
because that would be to tlie aikantage of England's sea 
power. Nevertheless the next year, 1673, o^icucd with prom- 
ise for Franc*?, and the English king was |irt'|>ared to fulfil 
his part of the compact on the seas ; hut the Dutch, under 
the firm leadership of William of Orange, ami with their 
hold on the sea unshaken, now refustHl to accept conditions of 
peace which had bi*en offered by tlieniHelves the year liehire. 

Thn^f? naval battles were fought in lt)73, all near the coast 
of the rniUnl IVovinces ; the first two, June 7 and Jino' 14, 
off Schoiievcldt, from which place they have taken the.' name ; 
the third, known as the battle of the Texel, Aiigurtt *J1. In 
all three Huyt<*r attaeketl, choiming his own time, and ndir- 
ing when it suited him to the protection of his own shoivs. 
For tin* allies to carry out their objects and make any diver- 
sion u]HUi the seaUiard, or on the other band to cripple the 
sea resources of the hard-presstHl Prtivinccs, it was neecKsary 
first to deal successfully with Ruyter's fleet. The givat nil- 
niiral and his government liotli felt this, and took the reso- 
lutitiii that ^Mhe fleet shuiibi l>e posted in tlie passage of 
Kchoncveldt, or a little farther south towanl Osleiid, to ol>- 
serve the enemy, and if attacked, or seeing the enemyV fleet 
<li8|Mjsed to make a descHuit nf»on the shores of the Uniti*d 
Province's, should resist vigorously, by op{Hmlug his designs 
and elestroyiiig his shifm,”* From this |M>Hitlon, with goeid 
lookouts, any movement of the allies would be known. 

The F.iiglisb and Frem-li put to soa alsiut the Ist of June, 
under the command of Priiiei? Riifs^rt, first eoiisin to tlio 
king, the Duke of York having Is^cn rdiliged Up resign his 
olfice on aecoiint of the passage of the Test Act, direcU*d 
against fiersons of the Roman Palholie faith holding any 
public employment. The French were under Vice Admiral 
d*Estr<5eSj the same who had cominandiMl them at Solebay. A 
force of six thousand Englisli trmips at Yarmouth was r<;ady 
to embark if De Ruyter w'as worsted. On the 7th of June the 
Dutch were made out, riding within the sands at Schoueveldt 

* Brandt ; Uhi id 1>« 
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needed no inii&tion; the wind ■efTed,ai»d he followed thf 
detached eqnadron wifli each impetooeity as to attack b^orc 
: ^e allied line was fairly formed. On this occasion the Fimicfa 
• dpeapied the centr^ The affair was indecisive, if a battle can 
called so in which an ioferior force attacks a superior, in* 
dfets'^an equal loss, and frustrates the main object of the 
eiinny. A week later Ruyter again attacked, with results 
which, though indecisive as before as to the particular action, 
forced the allied fleet to return to the English coast to refit, 
and for supplies. The Dutch in these encounters had fifty* 
five shi|)s*of4he-line ; tfieir enemies eighty-one, fifty-four oi 
which were English. 

The allied fleets did not go to sea again until the latter part 
of July, and this time they carried with them a body of troops 
meant for a landing. On the 20th of August the Dutch fleet 
was seen under way between the Texcl and tlie Meuse. Ru- 
pert at once got ready to fig^t ; but as the wind was from the 
northward and westward, giving the allies the weather-gage, 
and with it the choice of the method of attack, Ruyter 
availed himself of his local knowledge, keeping so close to 
the beach that the enemy dared not approach, — the more 
so as it was late in the day. During the night the wind 
shifted to east-southeast off the land, and at daybreak, to use 
the words of a French official narrative, the Dutch made 
all sail and stood down boldly into action.” 

The allied fleet was to leeward on the port tack, heading 
about south, — the French in the van, Rupert in the centre, 
and Sir Edward Spragge commanding the rear. De Ruyter 
divided his fleet into three squadrons, the leading one of 
which, of ten or twelve ships only, he sent agmnst the 
French; while with the rest of his force he attacked the 
English In the centre and rear (IHate TV., A, A', A")* If 
acce^ the English estimate of the forces, which pves the Eng- 


lish sixty ships, the French thirty, ^d the Dutch seventy, 
Itiqyter’s plan of attack, by simply holding the French in 



fia at Solebqr, allowed him to engage the English on 
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eqnil temw. The battle took on aeveral diatinet ^MUMe* 
which it is instructive to follow. M. de Marld, commandhif 
the ran of tlic French, and conscquentljr the leading Mdh* 
divleion of the allied fleet, was ordered to stretch ahead, go 
about and gain to windward of the Dutch van, so aa to fdaoe 
it between two Area. This ho did (B); but as soon aa 
Bankert — the same who had uuuuDUvred so judiciously at 
Solebay the year before — saw the danger, ho put his holm np 
and ran throngh the remaining twenty ships of D'Kstvdea* 
squadron with his own twelve (.0), —a feat as creditaMe to 
him as it was discreditable to the Frenoh ; and than wearing 
nmnd stood down to De Bnytor, who was hotly engaged wUlt f 
Snpert (C). He was not fotloi^ by D!BsMosi wflio «»t* 
fered him to cany tUs important rainforoeiasnt to the Duton 
main attack ondlsturbed, This pn«tioaU|y ended flbiMeneh 
share in tiie fight 

Bnpert, during his aetiMi w|k.]>e Bayter, kqd eff e«n» 
tinually, with the oli|se( of ds|||Hg the Dtrteb larflier away 
from ttieir coast, so that if fits wind ddfted they mighi nol 
be able to regain Ks shelter. Do Baytar Mtowed him , and 
the consequent separation of the osnira bon fiha tan (B, BO 
was one of the reasons aUagod by WBMh lor Ua d^. 

It does not, howovor,aaan to hana foannlid Batthnl baai t. 
joining his chief. ' 

In tho rear an extiaofdhisiy aelion an tha pirl af 8b,. 
Edward Spragge increased tha oonfnalon fa the aBlad ieatv 
For some reason thla oflioer oonstdand Tronp, alia aon*^ 
m e nded tha Dntch rear, as Us pemmsl intoganiit. and h| ' 
order to fadtUnto flm litter's gattini into aatfan, Iw hani* M 
to (stoppad) tha wlioia BngUsh laar to watt for hfai, tui 
Ql'tlnied point of honw on 8pntgii*» part aaani to 18||| 
simng bon a pnwdaa he bad made to the Uif lharlE 
woidd Mag bade ^jbemp altea or dead, or alaa|iBhia«ni . 
life. 11matoppagitwblehtaealto1halrio^(naildeaadiinab 
ordinate eetioa of Bn Junior Dntdi thig.ofliin|ta hi thelotmar 
war, of eooree s^iarated toe rear (A", which also 

drifted rajndly to Isewsrd, Spragge and Troog|l aanying on a 
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hot private action on their own account. These two junior 
admirals sought each other personally, and the battle ho* 
tween their flags was so severe that Spragge twice had to 
shift his own to another ship; on the second occasion the 
boat in which he was embarked was sunk by a shot, and he 
himself drowned. 

Ilu[iert, thus forsaken by his van and rear, found himself 
alone with Ruyter (B') ; who, reinforced by his van, had the 
address further to cut off the rear subdivision of the allied 
centre, and to surround the remaining twxmty ships with 
probably thirty or forty of his own (O'). It is not creditable 
to the gunnery of the day that more substantial results did 
not follow ; but it is to be remembered that all Ruyter's 
skill could secure, except for probably a very short time, was 
an action on equal terms with the English ; his total inferi- 
ority in numbers could not be quite overcome. The damage 
to the English and Dutch may therefore have been great, and 
.was probably nearly equal. 

Rupert finally disengaged himself, and seeing that the 
English rear (C") was not replying well to its immediate 
opponents, ran down toward it, Ruyter following him ; the 
two opposing centres steering parallel courses, and within 
cannon-shot, but by mutual consent, induced perhaps by 
ammunition running short, refraining from firing. At four 
p. M. the centres and rears united, and toward five a fresh 
engagement began, wdiich continued till seven, when Ruyter 
witlidrew, probably because of the ajiproach of the French, 
who, by their own accounts, rejoined Rupcii; about that 
time. This ended the battle, wdiich, like all that preceded 
it in this war, may be called a drawn fight, but as to which 
the verdict of the English naval historian is doubtless cor- 
rect : “ The consequences which the Dutch, through the 
prudence of their admiral, drew from this battle were ex- 
ceedingly great; for they opened their ports, which were 
entirely blocked up, and put an end to aU thoughts, by re- 
moving the possibility, of an invasion.” * 

> Campbell ; Livee of the Admiiala. 
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The military features of tlic action have aufliciently ajH 
peared in the account that has been given, — the skill of Do 
Ruyter; the firmness and promptness of Haukert, first in 
checking and then in {lassing through the French division ; 
tlic apimrent disloyalty or, at the Wst, inefliciciicy of the hit- 
ter; the insul>ordination ami military blundering of Spragge ; 
the seeming lack of everything but ban! fighting on Ku{)ert*a 
part. The allies indulgi^d in bitter mutual recriminations. 
Ruf>crt blamed both D'tlstrdes and Spragge ; D'Estrees found 
fault with UujK?rt for running to leeward ; and D*Kstri*os* '• •/ii 
second. Martel, roundly called his chief a cow*ard, in » letter 
which earned him an iiiiprisoiimeiit in the liustille. Tho 
French king ordered an impiiry by the inteudant of the navy 
at Brest, who made a rcjHjrt* upon which tho account here 
given has mainly rested, and which loaves little doubt of the 
dishonor of the French arms in this batth». “ M. d*KHlr<5e8 
gave it to be understood,*^ says the French naval historian, 
that the king wished his fleet spared, and that the English 
should not be trusted. Was ho wrong in not rolling iipjii 
the sincerity of the English alliance, when he was receiving 
from aU quarters warnings that the (leople and the nobles 
vrere murmuring against it, and Charles II. was |K*rbapH 
alone in Ins kingdom in w ishing it iNisslbly not ; but be 
was surely wrong if he wished any military man, or body of 
men, to play the tHpiivocal part assigned to the Fnriich admiral 
on this day ; the luss- of tlie fleet would have b<»eii a lighter 
disaster. So evident to eye-witnesses was the had faith or 
cow'ardice (and the latter siipiKisition is not udiuissihle), that 
one of the Dutch seamen, as they diHcusw»d among theiiiiMdves 
why the French did not come down, said : “ You fwds! they 
have hired the English to fight for them, and all their hiiHiness 
here is to see that they earn their wages.*’ A more Hol)cr- 
miuded and significant utterance is that with which the iii- 
tendant at Brest ends the official report lieforc mentioned: 

would appear in all these sea-fights Ruyter has never 
eared to attack the French s(|uadron, and in this last 

1 Tronda : Bsuillea Ksvika de U Fiwiiee, year 1673. 


s Ibid. 
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action he had detached ten ships of the Zealand squadron to 
keep it in play.” ^ No stronger testimony is needed to kuyter’s 
opinion of the inefficiency or faithlessness of that contingent 
to the allied forces. 

Another chapter in the history of maritime coalitions \ras 
closed, on the 2l8t of August, 167S, by the battle of the 
Tcxcl. In it, as in others, were amply justified the words 
with which a modern French naval officer has stamped 
them : “ United by momentary political interests, but at bot- 
tom divided to the verge of hatred, never following the same 
path in counsel or in action, they have never produced good 
results, or at least results proportioned to the efforts of the 
powers allied against a common enemy. The navies of 
France, Spain, and Holland seem, at several distinct times, 
to have joined only to make more complete the triumph of 
the British arms.”* When to this well-ascertained tendency 
of coalitions is added the equally well known jealousy of 
every country over the increasing power of a neighbor, and 
the consequent unwillingness to sec such increase obtained 
by crushing another member of the family of nations, an 
a|»proacli is made to the measure of naval strength required 
by a State. It is not necessary to be able to meet all others 
combined, as some Englishmen have seemed to think ; it 
is necessary only to be able to meet the strongest on favor- 
aide terms, sure that the others will not join in destroying a 
factor in the political equilibrium, even if they hold aloof. 
England and Spain were allies in Toulon in 1793, when 
the excesses of Revolutionary France seemed to threaten the 
social order of Europe; but the Spanish admiral told the 
English flatly that the ruin of the French navy, a large part of 
which w'as there in their hands, could not fail to be injurious 
to the interests of Spain, and a part of the French ships 
was saved by his conduct, which has been justly character- 
ized as not only full of firmness, but also as dictated by the 
highest political reason.* 

I Tronde : BataUies Navalef de la France, year 1673. 

* Chabaud-Amaalt : Kevue Mar. et Col. July, 1885. 

* Jiirien de U Gravi^re : Guerres MaritiiDea. 
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The battle of the Tcxel, cloning tlic long acrien of wai-a in 
which the Dutch and English contended on equal termn for 
the mastery of the seas, saw the Dutch navy in its highest efti- 
rieney, and its greatest ornament, Dc Riiyfer, at the Huiiimit 
of his glory. Long since old in years, for he was now* sixty- 
six, he hud lost none of his martial vigor; his attack was as 
furious as eight years before, and his judgment a)>]>arently 
had ri|H‘ned rapidly through the cxp<'rieneo of the last war, 
for there is far more evidence of plan and military insiglit 
than before. To him, iiniler tlie government of the great 
IVnsionary De Witt, with whom he was in ebw syiio;* ;iy, 
tlie increase of discipline and sound military tone mow a|»- 
parent in the Dutch navy must have bei*n largely due. lie 
went this final strife of the two great Hen*|M*oples in the 
julne>s of his own genius, with an admirably temjM'rei] iiistni- 
lueiit in bis bands, and with the glorious disadvantage of 
num}K.‘r.s, to save bis comifry. The mission was fiilfilied not 
by courage alone, hut by eouhige, fon*t bought, and skill. 
The attack at the Texel was, in its giuieral lines, the Hume 
as that at Trafalgar, the enemy’s van being neglected to fall 
on the centre and rear, and us at Trafalgar the van, by fail- 
iie.r to do its duty, more than justified the eoneeptioii ; but as 
the odds against I>e Iliiyter were greater than those against 
Ndstui, HO was his success less. The part played by Ihinkert 
at Solehay was essentially llie same as that of Nelson at St. 
Vincent, when he threw himsidf ueroKs the path of the Span- 
ish division with his single ship (see Plate III., e, c'); hut 
Ncl.Hon took his course without orders from ,lervis, wliile 
Ihinkert was earrving out UuyteKs plan. (tiif‘e more, still 
himself in his Ix'ariiig, but under sadly alfertHl HiirrrMindingH, 
wdl this simple and heroic man come Isdore us ; and bore, 
in contrast with his glory, seems a projsT place to insert a 
little description by the Comb* de Gniche * of his Israring in 
the Four Days’ Fight, wliich brings out at once the liomely 
and the heroic sides of his character. 

** I never saw him [<hiring thoH«‘ lant three dsys] other than even- 
tempered ; and when victory was assurrsi, saying always it was the 
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good God that ^ves it to us. Amid the disorders of the fleet and 
the appearance of loss, he seemed to be moved only by the misfor- 
tune to his country, but always submissive to the will of God. 
Finally, it may be said that he has something of the frankness and 
lack of polish of our patriarchs ; and, to conclude what I have to 
say of him, I w'ill relate that the day after the victory I found him 
sweeping his own room and feeding his chickens/* 

Nino days after the battle of the Texel, on the 80th of 
August, 1073, a formal alliance was made between Ilolland 
on the one hand, and Spain, Lorraine, and the emperor of 
Germany on the other, and the French ambassador was 
dismissed from Vienna. Louis almost immediately offered 
Holland comparatively moderate terms ; but the United 
Provinces, with their new allies by their sides and with their 
backs borne firmly upon the sea which had favored and sup- 
ported them, set their face steadily against him. In England 
the clamor of the people and Parliament became louder; 
the Protestant feeling and the old enmity to France were 
daily growing, as was the national distrust of the king. 
Charles, though he had himself lost none of his hatred of the 
republic, had to give way. Louis, seeing the gathering storm, 
made up his mind, by the counsel of Tureiinc, to withdraw 
from his dangerously advanced position by evacuating Hol- 
land, and to try to make peace with the Provinces separately 
while continuing the war with the House of Austria in Spain 
and Germany. Thus lie returned to Richelieu’s policy, and 
Holland was saved. February 19, 1674, peace was signed 
between England and the Provinces. The latter recognized 
the absolute supremacy of the English flag from Cape Finis- 
terre in Spain to Norway, and paid a war indemnity. 

The withdrawal of England, which remained neutral during 
the remaining four years of the war, necessarily made it less 
maritime. The King of France did not think his navy, cither 
in numbers or efficiency, able to contend alone with that of 
Holland ; he therefore withdrew it from the ocean and con- 
flned his sea enterprises to the Mediterranean, with one or two 
hnif-privatecring expeditions to the Wcpt Indies. The United 
Provinces for their part, being freed from danger on the side 
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of the sea, and not haring, except for a short time, any 
serious idea of o|ieratiiig against the French coast, dimiuislied 
their own Ik^cts. The war became more and moi'o conti- 
nental, and drew in more and more tlic other }>owers of 
EurofK*. (Sraduaily the German States cast their lot with 
Austria, and on May 28, 1674, the Diet proclaimed a^ur 
against Fnuice. The gn^at wtirk of FiH»iich |>olicy in the last 
generations was iiiuloiie, Austria had resiitticd her supremacy 
in (formany, and ilolland had not been dcstroycil. On (he 
Baltic, Deiiinark, seeing Swcilen inclining toward Franco, 
hastened to make coininun cause w*ith the Cteriiian Fiopire, 
sending fiftcim thouHaini troops. There reiuaiiUHi in %terinany 
only Bavaria, Ifunover, and Wurtcinlwrg faithful still to their 
French alliance. The land war had thus drawn in nearly 
all the |K)Wcrs of Eiiro|s\ and, from the nature of the rase, 
the primripal theatre of the contlirt was beyond the eastern 
boundary of France, toward the Rhine, and in the Spanish 
Netherlands; but wdiile this was raging, a maritime episoile 
was introiluced by the fact of Ikuimark ami Sweden In'ing 
engaged on opimsite sides. Of this it will not be iioces- 
sarv to s[K*uk, Isncnid meriiioning that the Itntch sent a 
s^juadron under Tromp to join the Danes, and tiiat tin* united 
won a great victory over the Swedes in 1(>76, taking 
from them U*n ships. It is therefore evident that the s<*a 
8U|)criority of Holland detracted greatly from Sweden’s value 
as an ally to Louis XIV. 

Another maritime strife arose in the Mediterranean by the 
revolt of the Sicilians agtiiiist the S[>anish rule.* The help 
(hey asked from France w'as granted as a diversion against 
Spain, but the Sicilian enterprise never became more than a 
side issue. Its naval interest springs from bringing Riiyter 
once more on the scene, titnl that as the antagonist of 
Ducpicsnc, the equal, and by some thought even the stifjcrior, 
of Tourville, whose name has always stood far aliovo all 
others in the French navy of that day. 

Messina revolted in July, 1674, and the French king at 
^ Ssi Map of Mc4it«rrAik«sf),.p. 15. 
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•si vmnr to sttMk. DnqveuM reMlvtoT p tall 
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took stoad in g wMito; tiw Dutch did the suae, u^ VliM 
Um<Flstoy^A,A,A). » 

Aa euMtifm td rarprise must be felt at seeing Af 
DuMi admiral rarrender the choice of attook on the TthJ* 
f^hreak of daj he saw the enemy and steered for hint; 
atthrse r. a., a French account sa} s, he hauled his wind on the 
same tock w themselves, but out of cannon-shot to windward. 
How account for the seeming reluctance of the man who 
three years licfore had made the desperate attacks of ''\>lebay 
ud tlie Tcxcl T His reasons hare not been handed doa u ; it 
may be that the defensive advutagos of the Ice-gago had been 
reoogniaed by this thoughtful seamu, es|)ecialiy when pro- 
paring to meet, with inferior forces, an enemy of impetuous 
ganai^7 ud Imperfect seamanship. If any such ideas did 
influraoe him tiiey were justified by the result The Imttle of 
Stromboli presents a partial uticipation of the tactics of the 
Treaeh and English a hundred years later; but in this case 
it is the French who seek the weather-gage and attack with 
fury, while the Dutch take the defensive. The results were 
very much such as Clerk pointed out to the English in his 
oslebrated work on naval tactics, the accounts hero followed 
being entirely Flranoh.* ^ 

Ihn two dtolglliu *>p in line-nf-4>att1o on tiio star- 
hoard took, hto tft i m Ruyter 

nwaltod to* tohude witeh mrused to make. Being bo. 
tween torn French e*d their port, he felt toey must fight. At 
nine a.i(. toe Frendh liiwlcept away ell together and ran down 
obliquely upon the Dutch, a manieuvre difficult to be pu- 
formed with accuracy, and during which the assailut r«- 
oeivea his enemy’s fire at disadvantage (A', A", A'"). In 
doing t hi s , two ships fai the French an were seriously dis- 
ahlod. "ILde In Fayette, in the Prudente,' Iwgan the action ; 
but hnviag nMj thrown Iritoulf into the midst the 
enemy’s van, he was disemntlsd and forced to haul off ” (a> 


u ^ 
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Confusion ensued in the French line, from the difficult char* 
acter of the manoeurre. “Vice-Admiral dc Prcuilii, com- 
manding the van, in keeping away took too little room, so 
that in coming to the wind again, the ships, in too close order, 
lapped and interfered with one another’s fire [A']. The 
atoence of M. dc la Fayette from the line threw the ‘ Parfait ’ 
into peril. Attacked by two ships, she lost her maintopmast 
and had also to haul off for repairs.” Again, the French 
came into action in succession instead of all together, a usual 
and almost inevitable result of the manceuvre in question. 
“ In the midtt of a terrible cannonade,” that is, after part of 
his ships were engaged, “ Duquesne, commanding the centre, 
took post on the beam of Ruyter’s division.” The French rear 
came into action still later, after the centre (A", A"'). “ Lan- 
gcron and Bcthunc, commanding leading ships of the French 
centre, arc crushed by superior forces.” How can this be, 
seeing the French had the more ships? It was because, as 
the narrative tells us, “ the French had not yet repaired the 
disorder of the first movement” However, all at last got 
into action (B, B, B), and Duquesne gradually restored order. 
Tlie Dutch, engaged all along the line, resisted everywhere, 
and there was not one of their ships which was not closely 
engaged ; more cannot be said for the admiral and captains 
of the inferior fleet The remaining part of the fight is not 
very clearly related. Ruyter is said to have given way con- 
tinually with his two leading divisions ; but whether this was 
a confession of weakness or a tactical move does not appear. 
The rear was separated (O'), in permitting which either 
Ruyter or the immediate commander was at fault; but the 
attempts made hy the French to surround and isolate it 
failed, probably because of damaged spars, for one French 
ship did pass entirely around the separated division. The 
action ended at 4.80 p. M., except in the rear, and the Span- 
ish galleys shortly after came up and towed the disabled 
Dutch ships away. Their escape shows how injured the 
French most have bemi. The poaitimis, C, O', are intended 
to show the Dutch rear far separated, and the disorder in 
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which a fleet action under sail necessarily ended from loss 
of spars. 

11)080 who are familiar with Clerk’s work on naval tac- 
tics, published about 1780, will recognize in this account of 
the battle of Stronilioli all the features to which he calltMl the 
attention of English seaineu in his thesis on the methods 
of action employed by them and their adversaries in and Ikv 
fore his time. Clerk’s the.sis started from the |M>8tuIate that 
English seamen and officers were sujwritir in skill or spirit, 
or both, to the French, and their ships on the whole as ; 
that they were conscious of this 8U|>eriority and U^^ rLioro 
eager to attack, while the Prtuich, ccpially conscious of in- 
fe*'iority, or for other reasons, wero averse to decisive engag<'- 
inents. With these dis|K)sitions the latter, feeling they could 
rely on a blindly furious attack by the English, had evolved 
a crafty |»lan by which, while seeming to fight, tliey really 
avoided doing so, and at Uic same time did the enemy much 
harm. This {dan was to take the lee*gage, the characteristic 
cf which, as has lieforc Ix^en [Kiiated out, is that it is a defem- 
sive position, and to await attack. The English error, accord- 
ing to Clerk, ufsin which the French had learned hy exjieriencc 
that they could always count, was in drawing up their lino 
parallel to the enemy, or nearly so, and then kireping away 
all together to attack, ship for ship, each its o|>po8ite in the 
hostile line. By standing down in this manner the assailant 
lost the use of most of his artillery, while ex|»OHed to the full 
fire of his o{i{K)ncnt, and invariably came up in confusion, lie- 
cause the order of attack was one difficult to maintain at any 
time, and much more so in the smoke under fire*, with torn 
sails and falling masts. This w'as precisely the attack made 
by Duquesne at Stromlxdi, and it there had |»n*cisely the 
conscfjucnces Clerk points out, — confusion in the line, the van 
arriving first and getting the brunt of the fire of the defence, 
disabled ships in the van causing confusion in the roar, etc. 
Clerk further asserts, and he seems to be right, that as the 
action grew warm, the French, by running off to leeward, in 
their turn, led the English to repeat the same mode of air 
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tack ; ^ and so wc find, at Stromboli, Ruyter giving ground in 
the same way, though his motive docs not appear. Clerk 
also points out that a necessary corollary of the lee-gage, 
assumed for tactical reasons, is to aim at the assailant's spars, 
his motive power, so that his attack cannot be pushed far- 
ther than the defendant chooses, and at Stromboli the crip- 
pled condition of the French is evident ; for after Ruyter had 
fallen to leeward, and could no longer help his separated rear, 
it was practically unmolested by the French, although none 
of these had been sunk. While therefore there cannot with 
certainty be attributed to Ruyter the deliberate choice of 
the lee-gage, for which there was as yet no precedent, it is 
evident that he reaped all its benefits, and that the character 
of the French oflicers of his day, inexperienced as seamen and 
of impetuous valor, oiTcred just the conditions that gave most 
advantage to an inferior force standing on the defensive. 
The qualities and characteristics of the enemy are among the 

1 Thifl moveraeot, accordinf^ to Clerk, wan Dot made by the whole of a French 
line tof^ther, but in a way much more acicntific and military. A group of two 
or three iihipfi withdrew at a time, being covered by the smoke and the con- 
tinued fire of the rest of their line. In time a second line was partly formed, 
which in its turn protected the ships whicli had remained on the first, as they 
executed the somewhat exposed movement of falling back. In Flan V., Dutch 
ships at b, b, b, arc represented as thus withdrawing. English official reports of 
the eighteenth century often speak of French ships acting thus; the English 
officers attributing to their superior valor a movement which Clerk more plau- 
sibly considers a skilful military manccuvre, well calculated to give the defence 
several oppi>rtanitic8 of disabling the assailants as they liore down on a course 
which impeded the use of their artillery. In 1812 the frigate “United States.” 
commanded by Decatur, employed the same tactics in her fight with the *' Ma(*c- 
donian ; ” and the Confederate gunbcHits at Mobile by the same means inflicted 
on Farragut*s flag-ship the greater part of the heavy loss which she sustained. 
In its essential features the same line of a(*tion can now be followed by a 
defendant, having greater speed, when the ardffr of the attack, or the necessities 
of the case, force the assailant to a direct approach. An indirect cause of a 
lee lino falling farther to leeward has never been noticed. When a ship 
in that line (as at c) found itself without an opponent abeam, and its next 
ahead perhaps heavily engaged, the natural impulse would be to put up the 
helm so as to bring the broadside to bear. This advantage would be gained by 
a loss of ground to leeward and consequent disorder in the line ; which, if the 
act weie repeated by several ships, could only be restored by the whole line 
keeping away 
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principal factors which a man of genius considers, and it was 
to this as much as to any other one trait that Nelson owed 
his dazzling successes. On the other hand, the French ad- 
miral attacked in a wholly unscientific manner, ship against 
ship, without an attempt to concentrate on a |uirt of the 
enemy, or even trying to keep him in play until the French 
squadron of eight ships-of-ihc-lino in Messina, near by, could 
join. Such tactics cannot be named beside that of Solo- 
bay or the Toxel; but as Duquesno was tlie best French 
officer of the century, M'itli the [>ossiblo exception of Tour* 
villc, tliis battle has a value of its own in the history of tac- 
tics, and may by no means be omitted. The standing of the 
cominander-iU'Chief is the warrant that it marks the highest 
point to wliicli French naval tactics has as yet attained. 
Before quitting this discussion, it may be noted that the 
remedy Clerk proposed was to attack the rear sliips of the 
enemy's line, and preferably to leeward ; the remainder of 
the fleet must then either abandon them or stand down for 
a general action, which according to his postulate was all 
that the Knglish sc^uinen desired. 

After the fight Do Uuytor sailed to Palermo, one of his 
ships sinking on the way. Piiquesnc was joined outside 
Messina by the French division that had been lying there. 
The remaining incidi'iits of the Sicilian war are unimpoi'tant 
to the general siibjtrct. On the 22d of April, De Iluyter and 
Diiqiiesne met again off Agosta. Duquesne had twenty-nino 
HhifMi, the allied Spaniards and Dutch tw'enty-scven, of which 
ten were Spanish. Unfortunately the .Spaniard commanded 
in chief, and took the centre of the line with tlie ships of 
his country, contrary U} the advice of Ruyter, who, know- 
ing liow inefficient his allies were, wished to scatter them 
through the line and so support them Uftter. Ruyter himself 
took the van, and the allies, having the wind, attacked ; but 
the Spanish centre kept at long cannon range, leaving the 
brunt of the battle to fall on the Dutch van. The rear, 
following the comraandcr-in-chir?rs motions, was also but 
slightly engaged. In this fmrrowfnl yet still glorious fulfil- 
ment of ho|Kdess duty, Dc Ruyter, who never before in his 
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long career had lieen struck by an enemy’s shot, received a 
mortal wound. He died a week later at Syracuse, and with 
him passed away the last hope of resistance on the sea. A 
month later the Spanish and Dutch fleets were attacked at 
anchor at Palermo, and many of them destroyed; while a 
division sent from Holland to reinforce the Mediterranean 
fleet was met by a French squadron in the Straits of Gib- 
raltar and forced to take refuge in Cadiz. 

The Sicilian enterprise continued to be only a diversion, 
and the slight importance attached to it shows clearly how 
entirely Louis XIV. \ras bent on the continental war. How- 
differently would the value of Sicily have impressed him, had 
his eyes been fixed on Egypt and extension by sea. As the 
years passed, the temper of the English people became more 
and more excited against France; the trade rivalries with 
Holland seemed to fall into the shade, and it became likely 
that England, which had entered the war as the ally of Louis, 
would, before it closed, take up arms against him. In addi- 
tion to other causes of jealousy she saw the French navy 
increased to a inimbcr superior to her own. Charles for a 
while resisted the pressure of Parliament, but in January, 
1678, a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was made 
between the two sea countries ; the king recalled the English 
troops which until now had been serving as part of the 
French army, and when Parliament o|:)cncd again in Feb- 
ruary, asked for money to equip ninety ships and thirty 
thousand soldiers. Louis, who was expecting this result, at 
once ordered the evacuation of Sicily. He did not fear Eng- 
land by land, but on the sea he could not yet hold his own 
against the union of the two sea powers. At the same time 
he redoubled his attacks on the Spanish Netherlands. As 
long 08 there was a hope of keeping the ships of England out 
of the fight, he had avoided touching the susceptibilities of 
the English people on the subject of the Belgian sea-coast ; 
but now that they could no longer be conciliated, he thought 
best to terrify Holland by the sharpness of his attack in the 
quarter where she dreaded him most. 

The United Provinces were in truth the mainspring of the 
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coalition. Though among the amaUest in extent of the coun* 
tricB arrayed against Louis, they were strongest in the char- 
acter and purpose of their ruler, tlie Prince of Orange, and 
in the wealth which, while 8upi>orting the armies of tlic con- 
federates, also kept the |K>or and greedy German princes 
faithful to their idltance. Almost alone, hy dint of mighty 
sea power, by coinmercial and maritime ability, they bore the 
burdt^'ii of the war; and tliough they staggined and com- 
plained, they still bore it. As in later centuries England, so 
at the time wc are now s|>eaking of Holland, the great sea 
power, supported the war against the ambition of t rance ; 
but lier sutrerings were great. Her eomiucrco, preyed ujKin 
by French privateers, lost heavily ; and there was added an 
immense indirect loss in the transfer of the carrying-trade 
between foreign countries, which had contributed so much to 
tlie prosperity of the Dutch. When the tlag of England 1 h>- 
came neutral, this rich business went to her ships, which 
crossed thc^ seas the more securely because of the eager desiro 
of Louis to conciliate the English nation. Tiiis desire led 
him also to make very large concessions to English exigencies 
in the matter of commercial treaties, iiiuioiiig miicli of tho 
work of protection ii|ion which Culliert sought to nourish tlio 
yet feeble growth of French sea jwwcr. These sops, however, 
only stayed for a inoinent tho passions wliich w'ere driving 
England ; it was not self-interest, hut stronger motives, which 
imfKjllcd her to a break with France. 

Still less was it to the inkTost of Holland to prolong tho 
war, after Louis show'cd a wish for |K*ace. A continental 
war could at b«?8t be but a necessary evil, and source of w*eak* 
ness to her. The money she sfient on her own and the 
allied armies was lost to her navy, and the sources of hejr 
prosfH’rity on tlic sea were being exhausted. How far the 
Prince of Orange was justified, hy the aims of Louis XIV., in 
that unyielding attitude of opposition toward him which he 
always maintained, may be uncertaiu, and there is here no 
need to decide the question ; but there can be no doubt that 
the strife sacrificed tlie sea power of Holland tliroiigh sheer 
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exhaustion, and with it destroyed her position among the 
nations of the world. ^ Situat^ between France and Eng- 
land,” says a historian of Holland, ^ by one or other of them 
were the United Provinces, after they had achieved their 
independence of Spain, constantly engaged in wars, which 
exhausted their finances, annihilated their navy, and caused 
the rapid decline of their trade, manufactures, and commerce; 
and thus a peace-loving nation found herself crushed by the 
weight of unprovoked and long-continued hostilities. Often, 
too, the friendship of England was scarcely less harmful to 
Holland than her enmity. As one increased and the other 
lessened, it became the alliance of the giant and the dwarf.” ^ 
Hitherto we have seen Holland the open enemy or hearty 
rival of England; henceforward she appears as an ally, — in 
both cases a sufferer from her smaller size, weaker numbers, 
and less favored situation. 

The exhaustion of the United Provinces and the clamor of 
their merchants and peace party on the one hand, aided on 
the other by the sufferings of France, the embarrassment of 
her finances, and the threatened addition of England's navy 
to her already numerous enemies, inclined to peace the two 
principal parties to this long war. Louis had long been will- 
ing to make peace with Holland alone ; but the States had 
been withheld, at first by fidelity to those who had joined 
them in their hour of trouble, and latterly by the firm pur- 
pose of William of Orange. Difficulties were gradually 
smoothed away, and the Peace of Nimeguen between the 
United Provinces and France was signtid August 11, 1678. 
The other powers shortly afterward acceded to it. The 
principal sufferer, as was natural, was the overgrown but 
feeble monarchy whose centre was Spain, which gave up to 
Prance Franche Comt^ and a number of fortified towns in 
the Spanish Netherlands, thus extending the boundaries of 
France to the east and northeast. Holland) for whose de- 
struction Louis began the war, lost not a foot of ground in 
Europe ; and beyond the seas only her colonies on the west 
^ Dsvieii : History of Hollm&d. 
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coast of Africa and in Guiana. She owed her fiafoty at firati 
and the final successful issoe^ to her sea {lOwer. That de- 
livered her in tl)c hour of extreme danger, and enabled her 
aftera^ard to keep alive the general war. It may l>e said to 
have been one of the chief factors, and inferior to no otiior 
one singly, in determining the event of tiic great war which 
was formally closed at Niineguen. 

The effort none the less sap}>ed her strength, and being 
followed by many years of similar strain broke her down. 
But what was the effect u|)on the vastly greater state, the 
extreme ambition of whose king was the principal caosc of 
the exhausting wars of this time ? Among the many activi- 
ties which illustrated the brilliant opening of the reign of the 
then youthful king of Franco, none was so important, none so 
intelligiuitly directed, as those of Colbert, who aimed first at 
restoring the finances fnmi the confusion into wdiich tliey had 
fallen, and then at establishing them u|)on a ririn foundation 
of national wealth. This wealth, at that time utterly iHUienth 
the possibilities of France, was to lx? devcIo|HHl on the lines 
of production encouraged, trade stimulated to lieiilthfiil ac- 
tivity, a large merchant shipping, a great navy, and colonial 
extension. «Sotne of these are sources, others the aeiiial emi 
stituents, of s<;a |K)wer ; which indmMl may Ik) said in a sea^ 
Isiard nation to be the invariable accompaniment, if it be not 
the chief source, of its strength. For nearly tw^elvc years all 
went well ; the development of the greatness of France in 
all these directions went forward rapidly, if not in all w*itli 
equal strides, and tin* king's revenues increased by Ixniiids. 
Then came the hour in wdittrli he had to decide whether the 
exertions which his amhition naturally, [lerhaps pnqierly, 
prompttMl should take the direction which, while im|K>sitig 
great efforts, did nothing to suxtuin but rather hindered the 
natural activitk^s of his (K70|>ie, and broke down commerce by 
making control of the s<mi unaTlain ; or whether he should 
launch out in pursuits which, while involving expemse, would 
keep peace on his liorders, lead to the control of the sea, and 
by the impulse given to trade, and all which trade do 
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pend8| would bring in money nearly if not quite equal to that 
which the State spent. This is not a fanciful picture; by 
his attitude toward Holland, and its consequences, Louis gave 
the first impulse to England upon the path which realized 
to her, within his own day, the results which Colbert and 
Leibnitz had hoped for France. He drove the Dutch carry- 
ing-trade into the ships of England ; allowed her to settle 
peacefully Pennsylvania and Carolina, and to seize New York 
and New Jersey ; and he sacrificed, to gain Jier neutrality, 
the growing commerce of France. Not all at once, but 
very rapidly, England pressed into tlie front place as a sea 
power ; and however great her sufferings and the sufferings 
of individual P]nglishmen, it remained true of her that even 
in war her pros[>erity was great. Doubtless France could 
not forget her continental position, nor wholly keep free 
from continental wars ; but it may be believed that if she 
had chosen the path of sea power, she might both have 
esca[)ed many conflicts and borne those that were unavoid- 
able with greater ease. At the Peace of Nimeguen the 
injuries were not irreparable, but ‘‘the agricultural classes, 
commerce, manufactures, and the colonies had alike been 
smitten by the war ; and the conditions of peace, so advan- 
tageous to the territorial and military power of France, were 
much less so to manufactures, the protective tariffs having 
been lowered in favor of England and Holland,” ' the two 
sea powers. The merchant shipping was stricken, and the 
splendid growth of the royal navy, that excited the jealousy 
of England, was like a tree without roots ; it soon withered 
away under the blast of war. 

Before finally quitting this war with Holland, a short notice 
of the Comte d’Estr^es, to whom Louis committed the charge 
of the French contingent of the allied fleet, and who com- 
manded it at Solebay and the Texel, will throw some light 
upon the qualifications of the French naval officers of the day 
before experience had made seamen of many of them. D'Es- 
trdes went to sea for the first time in 1667, being then a man 

^ Bfaftin : Hislory of Fianco. 
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of mature years ; but in 1672 wc find him in the chief com* 
mand of an important si)uadron, having uiuier him DmpiosnCi 
who was a seaman, and had been so for nearly forty years. 
In 1677, D^Estrdcs obtained from the king a b^niy of eight 
ships which he undertook to maintiun ut his own ex[Hui8e, 
open the condition of nHxnving half the prizes made. With 
tliis squadron he mode an attack ufKin the then Dutch island 
of Tobago, with a rei'klesstiess winch showed that no lack of 
courage prompted his iHpiivocal conduct at the Texel. The 
next year he went out again and contriviH] to run the whole 
S4juadron ashore on the Aves Islands. The account gi vii by 
the tiagKuiptain of this transaction is atuusing as well as 
instructive. In his rcjKirt hesjiys: — 

“ The day that the squadron was lost^ the sun having Ihhui taken 
by the pilots, the vietMidiniral iis ustiul liiul tlieni put down the 
tion in his eabiii. As I was etilerttig t4> learn what was going on, I 
met the third pilot, liounJal ue, who was going out crying. I usketl 
him what the matter was, and he iiiiswertMl : * IUf<nuise I find more 
drift than the otluT pilots, the admiral is threatening mo and abusing 
me. as usual ; yet J am only a jMXjr lial who doits the latst he can.* 
When I hod entiTisi the caldn, the admiral, who was very angry, said 
to me, 'That si’oundrol of a liounlaloiio is always f*oniittg to mo 
with some iJonsiMise or other; I will drive him out of the ship. Ho 
makes us to las niiining a fx>ursc, the devil knows when*, I don't.* 
As I did not know whirh was right," says the captain of the ship, 
rathf?r naively, " I did mjt dare to say aiiylliiiig for fear of hringing 
down a like storm on my own head." * 

*Somo liourH after this actmc, which, aa the French jofliccr 
from wdiom the extract ia taken aava, '*ap|ieani now almoat 
groteafpie, but wliicli ia only an exact jH>rirayal of the aea 
mannera of tlie day, the whole aquadron wraa loat on a group 
of rocks known as the Aves Islands. Such were the officers.’* 
The flag-captain, in another part of his re|»ort, says: **Thc 
shipwreck resulted from the general line of conduct held by 
Vice-Admiral d*Estrdcs. It was alw^ays the opinion of his 
•onrants, or others than the pro|)er officers of the ship, which 

^ Gongeard ; Marine de Oiurrre. 
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prevailed. This manner of acting may be understood in the 
Comte d’Estr^es, who, without the necessary knowledge of 
a profession he had embraced so late, always had with him 
obscure counsellors, in order to appropriate the opinions 
they gave him so as to blind the ship’s company as to his 
capacity.” ^ D’Estrdes had been made vice-admiral two years 
after he first went aboard ship. 

1 Troade : Batsillet Nafalea 
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£xgl!.«h REvoLfTioK. — War or the Lraoi'k or Aro^RrRO, 16»eu 
1097 . -—Ska BATTLRti or IIkachy Hrad asd La Horot^s. 

T he Peace of Nimcgiieii was followed by a |KTiod ot ten 
years in which no extensive war broke out. They 
were, however, far from lieing years of |>olitical quiet. Louis 
XIV. was as intent u|X)n pushing on his frontiers to the east- 
ward in peace as in war, and grasfH'd in quick succession 
fragments of territory which had not been given liiin by the 
jieace. Claiming this and that in virtue of ancient feudal 
ties; this and that other as implicitly surrendered by the 
treaty, lK‘cause de|K*ndent u[K)n something else that had Ik*cii 
ex[>licitly surrendered ; purchasing at one time, using hare 
force in other cases, and backing up all the so-<*alled }K?ttCeful 
methods of obtaining bis asserted rights by the presence of 
armed f>owor, he carried on this process of ext4*nsion iK'tween 
1679 and 1682. The aggression most startling to Kurojss 
and above all to the Cterman Empire, was the seizure of the 
then iinf>erial city of Strasburg on the 30th of September, 
1681 ; and on the same day Casale, in Italy, was sold to him 
by the Duke of Mantua, showing that his ambitions were 
directed that way as well as to the north and east Both of 
thes*' were positions of great strategic imfiortance, threaten- 
ing, the one Germany, the otlier Italy, in case of war. 

The excitement throughout Eurofie was very great ; in 
every direction Louis, serenely trusting to his power, was 
making new enemies and alienating former friends. The 
king of Sweden, directly insulted, and injured in his duchy 
of Deux-Ponts, turned against him, as did the Italian States; 
and the Pope himself sided with the enemies of a king 
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who was already showing his zeal for the conversion of the 
Protestants, and was preparing for the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. But the discontent, though deep and general, 
had to be organized and directed; the spirit necessary to 
give it form and final effective expression was found again 
in Holland, in William of Orange. Time, however, was 
needed to mature the work. **No one yet armed himself; 
but every one talked, wrote, agitated, from Stockholm to 
Madrid. . . . The war of the pen preceded by many years 
the war of the sword ; incessant appeals were made to Euro- 
pean opinion by indefatigable publicists; under all forms 
was diffused the terror of the New Universal Monarchy,” 
which was seeking to take the place once filled by the House 
of Austria. It was known that Louis sought to make himself 
or his son emperor of Germany. But complications of differ- 
ent kinds, private interests, lack of money, all combined to 
delay action. The United Provinces, despite William’s wishes, 
were yet unwilling to act again as banker for a coalition, 
and the emperor was so threatened on his eastern frontier 
by the rebel Hungarians and the Turks that he dared not 
risk a western war. 

Meanwhile the armed navy of France was daily growing 
in strength and efficiency under Colbert’s care, and acquiring 
the habit of war by attacks upon the Barbary pirates and 
their ports. During the same years the navies both of Eng- 
land and of Holland were declining in numbers and efficiency. 
It has already been said that in 1688, when William needed 
Dutch ships for his expedition to England, it was objected that 
the navy was in a far different condition from 1672, being 
incalculably decreased in strength and deprived of its most 
able commanders.” In England, the decline of discipline had 
been followed by an economical policy as to material, grad- 
ually lessening the numbers and injuring the condition of 
tl)e fieet; and after the little flare-up and expected war with 
France in 1678, the king gave the care of the navy to a new 
body of men, concerning whom an English naval historian 
says: ^^This new administration lasted five years, and if 
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it bad continued five years longer would in all probability 
have remedied even the numerous and mighty evils it had 
introduced, by wearing out tlic whole royal navy, aud so 
leaving no room for future mistakes. IIoa*evcr, a just sense 
of this induced the king, in 1684, to resume the management 
of the fleet into his own hands, restoring most of the old 
officers ; but l>efore any great progress in the work of res- 
toration could be made, his Majesty died,”* — in 1685. The 
change of sovereigns was of vast importance, not merely to 
the English navy, but from the ultimate effect it was to Inve 
u|)ou the designs of Louis XIV. and the fortune of tht' gen- 
eral war which his aggressions were preparing. James II. 
was peculiarly interested in the navy, being himself a sea- 
man, and having commanded in chief at Lowestoft and South- 
wold Buy. He knew its actual depressed condition ; and the 
measures he at once took to restore it, both in numlicrs 
aud efficiency, were thoughtful and thorough. In the throe 
years of his reign very much indeed was done to prepare 
a wea|K)n which was first proved against himself and his 
liK*»t friend. 

The accession of James II., which promised fairly for 
Louis, precipitated the action of Eurofie against him. The 
House of Stuart, closely allied to the King of Franco, and 
syinfmthi/ing with his aljsolutist rule, had used the still 
great fiower of the sovereign to check the political and re- 
ligious enmity of the English nation to France. James II. 
added to the same |)oIitical sym{>athies a strength of lioman 
Catholic fervor which led him into acts [>cculiarly fitted to 
revolt the feeling of the English {icoplc, with the final 
result of driving him from the throne, and calling to it, by 
the voice of Parliament, his daughter Mary, whose husband 
was William of Orange. 

In the same year that James became king, a vast diplo- 
matic combination against Franco began. This movement 
had two sides, religious and fiolitical. The Protestant States 
were enraged at the increasing |iersecutions of the French 
1 Cimpbell : livat of tho Admirals. 
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Protestants, and tltcir feelings became stronger as the policy 
of James of England showed itself more and more bent 
toward Rome. The Protestant northern States, Holland, 
Sweden, and Brandenburg, drew together in alliances; and 
they counted for support upon the Emperor of Austria and 
Germany, upon Spain and other Roman Catholic States whose 
motives were political apprehension and anger. The emperor 
had latterly been successful against the Turks, thus freeing 
his hands for a move against France. July 9, 1686, there 
was signed at Augsburg a secret agreement between the 
emperor, the kings of Spain and Sweden, and a number of 
German princes. Its object was at first defensive only 
against France, but it could readily be turned into an of- 
fensive alliance. This compact took the name of the League 
of Augsburg, and from it the general war which followed two 
years later was called the War of the League of Augsburg. 

The next year, 1687, saw yet greater successes of the 
Empire over the Turks and Hungarians. It was evident 
that France could expect no more from diversions in that 
quarter. At the same time the discontent of the English and 
the ambitions of the Prince of Orange, wiio hoped from his 
accession to the throne of England no ordinary personal 
aggrandizement, but the fulfilment of his strongest politi- 
cal wish and conviction, in curbing forever the power of 
Louis XIV., became more and more plain. But for his 
expedition into England, William needed ships, money, and 
men from the United Provinces ; and they hung back, know- 
ing that the result would be war with the French king, w’ho 
proclaimed James his ally. Their action was at last decided 
by the course of Louis, who chose this moment to revoke 
concessions made at Nimeguen to Dutch trade. The serious 
injury thus done to Holland's material interests turned the 
wavering scale. “ This violation of the conventions of Nime- 
guen, " says a French historian,^ by giving a severe blow to 
Dutch commerce, reducing her European trade more than 
one fourth, removed the obstacle that religious passions still 
^ Maitiii : UiMoij of Fnnoe. 
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encountered in material interesta, and put nil Holland at the 
di8|)ositioii of William, none having rcaaon longer to conrili- 
ate France.” Thia wa» in Xoveuibi>r, lt>87. In the auniiner 
of the following year the birth of an heir to the English 
throne brought things to an issue. English loyalty might 
have put up with the reign of the father, now advanced in 
years, but could not endure the pros|>ect of a continued 
Roman Catholic royalty. 

Matters had at last reached the crisis to which thev had 
Ihmmi tending for years. Louis and William of Orange, h »ig- 
standiiig enemies, and at the moment the two chief v^gares 
in Kiiro|K*nn |K>litic.s, alike from their c»wn strong [K^rsonali- 
ties and the cause which either represented, stood on the 
brink of great actions, wliose effects were to b<? felt tbriMigh 
many generations. William, d«‘S{K)tic in tcni|K*r himself, 
stood on the shores of Holland looking li(»|)cfully toward free 
England, from which he was sej>arated by ilio narrow Indt 
of water that was the defence of the ishuid kingdom, and 
might yet he an impassable barrier to his own high aims ; for 
the Fren<*h king at that moment could control th<» sea if ho 
would. Louis, holding all the [K)w*er of France in his single 
grasp, facing eastward os Insfore, saw the continent gathering 
against him ; while on liis flank was England licortily hostile, 
longing to enter on the strife against him, but as yet w^iibout 
a leader. It still remained with him to decide wlieUter bo 
would leave the roa<l op<m for the head to join the waiting 
body, and to bring Ifcdland and England, the two sen {Kiw^rs, 
under one rule. If be attacked Holland by land, and sent 
his stificrior navy into the Channel, he might wh?II keep 
William in his owm country; the more so as the English 
navy, l)elovcd and ywtted by ll>e king, was likely to have more 
than the usual loyalty of seamen to their chief. Faithful 
to the bias of his life, fK*rhaps unable to free himself from 
it, he turned toward the continent, and Heptemher 24, 1688, 
declared war against Germany and moved his armies toward 
the Rhine. William, overjoyed, saw removed the last ob- 
stacle to bis ambition. Delayed for some weeks by contrary 

12 
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winds, he finally set sail from Holland on the 80fb of October. 
More than five hundred transports, with fifteen thousand 
troops, escorted by fifty men-of>war, formed the expedition ; 
and it is typical of its mingled political and religious char- 
acter, that the larger part of the army officers were French 
Protestants who had been driren from France since the last 
war, the commander-in-chief under William being the Hu- 
guenot Schomberg, late a marshal of France. The first start 
was foiled by a violent storm ; but sailing again on the 10th 
of November, a fresh, fair breeze carried the ships through 
the Straits and the Channel, and William landed on the 15th 
at Torbay. Before the end of the year, James had fied from 
his kingdom. On the 2l8t of the following April, William and 
Mary were proclaimed sovereigns of Great Britain, and Eng- 
land and Holland were united for the war, which Louis had 
declared against the United Provinces as soon as he heard of 
William's invasion. During all the weeks that the expedi- 
tion was preparing and delayed, the French ambassador at 
the Hague and the minister of the navy were praying the 
king to stop it with his great sea power, — a power so great 
that the French fleet in the first years of the war outnum- 
bered those of England and Holland combined; but Louis 
would not Blindness seems to have struck the kings of 
England and France alike ; for James, amid all his apprehen- 
sions, steadily refused any assistance from the French fleet, 
trusting to the fidelity of the English seamen to his person, 
although his attempts to have Mass celebrated on board the 
ships had occasioned an uproar and mutiny which nearly 
ended in the crews throwing the priests overboard. 

France thus entered the War of the League of Augsburg 
without a single ally. “ What her policy had most feared, 
what she had long averted, was come to pass. England and 
Holland were not only allied, but united under the same 
chief ; and England entered the coalition with all the eager- 
ness of passions long restrained by the Stuart policy.” As 
regards the sea war, the different battles have much less 
tactical value than those of De Buyter. The chief points 
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of strategic interest are the failure of Louis, having a de- 
cided suficriority at sea, properly to sup|>ort James II. in 
Ireland, which remained faithful to him, and the gradual 
disappearance from tlie ocean of the great French fleets, 
which Louis XIV. could no longer maintain, owing to the 
expense of that continental policy which he had chosen for 
himself. A third [M)int of rather minor interest is Uie pe- 
culiar character and large proportions Uiken on by the 
commerce-destroying and privateering warfare of the Frcn(?h, 
as their large fleets were disap|)canng. This, and the great 
effect produced by it, will np|H^ar at first to contradir; .vbat 
has been said as to the general inadequacy of such a w arfare 
when not supported by fleets; but an examination of tbe 
conditions, which wdll he made later on, w ill show that the 
contradiction is rather apparent than real. 

Tauglit by the exjH'rieiice of the last conflict, the chief 
effort of the Fr<*nch king, in the general war he had brought 
Wfion himself, should have been directed ngtiinsi the m*n jk)W'- 
ers, — against William of Orange and the Aiiglo-Dutch alli- 
ance. 'fhe weakest |Kiint in Willianfs position was Ireland; 
though in Kmrland itself ii»it only wa*re there many parti- 
sans of (he exiled king, hut even those xviio had called in 
William fi need his kingship about with jealous restrictions. 
II is jKiwer was not secure so long as Ireland was not sub- 
dued. James, liaving fled from Kiigland in January, IfJhSjl, 
landed in Ireland in the following March, accompanied by 
French troops and a Freneli sijuudron, and was enthusias- 
tically welcomed everywhere hut in the IVoteslani North. 
1!<‘ made Dublin his capital, and remained in the country 
until July of the next year. During these fifteen months 
the French were much su|Kjrior at sea; they landed troofiH 
in Ireland on more than one occasion ; and the English, at- 
tempting to prevent this, were defeated in the naval battle 
of Bantry Bay.^ But although James was so well cslab* 
lished, and it w'as of the utmost iinfiortance to sustain him ; 
although it was equally important to keep William from geh 
1 See Map of Koglitli rtr., p. 107. 
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ting a foothold till James was further strengthened and Lon- 
donderry, then passing through its famous siege, reduced ; 
and although the French were suix^rior to the united Eng- 
lish and Dutch on the seas in 1689 and 1690 ; nevertheless, 
the English admiral Rookc was able, unmolested, to throw 
succors and troops into Londonderry, and afterward landed 
Marshal Schomberg, with a small army, near Carrickfergus. 
Rookc stopped intercourse between Ireland and Scotland, 
where were many Stuart partisans, and then with his small 
squadron passed along the east coast of Ireland, attempted 
to burn the shipping in Dublin harbor, failing only through 
lack of wind, and finally came off Cork, then occupied by 
James, look possession of an island in the harbor, and re- 
turned in safety to the Downs in October. These services, 
which raised the siege of Londonderry and kept open the com- 
munications between England and Ireland, extended through- 
out the summer months ; nor was any attempt made by the 
French to stop them. There can be little doubt than an 
effective co-operation of the French fleet in tlie summer of 
1689 would have broken down all opposition to James in 
Ireland, by isolating that country from England, with cor- 
rc8[)onding injury to William’s power. 

The following year the same strategic and political mis- 
take was made. It is the nature of an enterprise such as 
James’s, dependent upon a weaker people and foreign help, 
to lose strength if it does not progress; but the chances were 
still in his favor, provided France co-operated heartily, and 
above all, with her fleet. It is equally the nature of a merely 
military navy like that of Prance to be strongest at the begin- 
ning of hostilities; whereas that of the allied sea powers grew 
daily stronger, drawing upon the vast resources of their mer- 
chant shipping and their wealth. The disparity of force was 
still in favor of France in 1690, but it was not as great as the 
year before. The all-important question was where to direct 
it. There were two principal couraes, involving two views of 
naval strategy. The one was to act against the allied fleet, 
whose defeat, if sufficiently severe, might involve the fall of 
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Wtlliani'A throne in England ; the other was to make Uie tlect 
subsidiary to tiie Irish caiiipaigti. The French king decided 
upon the former, which was undoubtedly the |»n>j>er course ; 
but tlicre was no reason for neglecting, as lie did, the ini|H)r* 
t ant duty of cutting otT the comiiiunicat ions lK*t\veeii the two 
islands. As early as March he hud sent a large fleet with six 
thousand troops and supplies of war, which were landed with* 
out any trouhle in the southern ports (»f Indand ; but after 
{performing that service, the ships employed returned to Hrest, 
and there remained inactive during May and June while flio 
grand fleet under (he Comte de Ttmrvillc was usseu.; img. 
During those two months the English were gathering an army 
on their west ectast, and on the 21st of tlime, William em- 
Vmrked his forces ut Chester on hoard two hundred and eighty- 
eight transjHPrts, escorted by only six men-of-wnr. On tho 
24th he landed in Carrickfergus, and the ships-of-war were 
dismissed to join tlic English grand fleet, which, however, 
they were not able to do; Tour\ilh**s ships having in tho 
ineuii time got to S4‘a and <x;eMpied the channel to the east- 
ward. There is nothing m(»re striking than the cnrelessness 
shown by Upth the contending parties, during the time that 
Ireland was in dispute, as to tlu' cominunicntious of their 
of»|>oiients w'ith tho island ; hut this was espeeially strange in 
the French, as they liad the larger forces, and must have re- 
ceived pretty accurate information of what was going on from 
disaffecU-d {ktsoiis in England. It ttf»|>eiirH tliat a H<|uadroii 
of twenty-five frigates, to he siipporlod by shipH-<jf-t lie-line, 
were told off for duty in Ht. (Jeorge’s ('hunnel ; hut they 
never reached their station, and only ten of the frignti's liad 
got as far as Kinsalc by the tiiim James had lost all ill tho 
battle of the Boyne. The English coininunicatioiis were not 
even threatened for an liour. 

Toiirvillc’s fUnd, complete in nurnl>crs, having seventy -eight 
ships, of which seventy were in the lim>of-halth*, w*ith twenty- 
two fire-ships, got to sea June 22, the day after William em- 
barked. On the 30th the French were off the Lizard, to the 
dismay of the English admiral, who was lying off the Islo 
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The political i^toatioa iav,Eiighuid Vaa critical. The Jaoo> ' 
bites were growing more and idoro qpi in their demonstra* 
tions, Ireland had been |[n wnoce^ful revolt for over a year, 
and William was now there, lpnng>'only the queen in Lon- - 
don. The urgency of the case was suih tiiat tiie conned ' 
decided the French fleet must be fought, and orders to that 
effect were sent to the EngliaH admiral, Herbert. In obedi- 
ence to his instructions he went out, and on the 10th of July, : 
being to windward, with the wind at northeast, formed his line- ' 
of'battle, and then stood down to attack tiie French, who 
waited for him, with their foretopsails aback' on the star- 
board tack, heading to the northward and westward. 

The fight that followed is known as the battle of Beachy 
Head. The ships engaged were, French seventy, English and 
Dutch according to their own account fifty-six, according to 
tlie French sixty. In the allied line of battle the Dutch were 
in the van ; the English, commanded in person by Herbert, 
in the centre ; and the rear was made up partly of English 
and partly of Dutch ships. The stages of the battle were as 
follows • — 

1. The allies, being to windward, bore down together in 
tine abreast As usual, this manoeuvre was ill performed, 
and as also generally happens, the van came under fire be- 
fore the centre and recu*, and bore the brunt of the injury 

2. Admiral Herbert, tliough commander4n-chief, failed to 
attack vigorously with the centre, keeping it at long range. 
The allied von and rear came to close action (Plate YI., A). 
Paul Hoste's* account of this manoeuvre of the allies is that 
the adnural intended to fall mainly on f}ie French rear. To 
that end he closed the centre to the rear and kept it to wind* 
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Vird «t long cannon-shot (refused it), so as to prarent the 
IVench from tacking and doubling on the rear. If that were 
his purpose, his plan, though tolerably conceived in the main, 
was faulty in detail, for this manoeuvre of the centre left a 
great gap between it and Uie van. lie should rather have 
attacked, as Ruyter did at the Tcxel, as many of the rear 
ships as he thought he could deal with, and refused his van, 
assigning to it tlie part »»f checking the French van. It may 
be conceded that an admiral who, from inferior numbers, can- 
not spread as lung and close a lino as his enemy, should not 
let the latter overlap the extremities of his fleet ; but lie 
should attain his end not, as Herbert did, by leaving a great 
opening in tlio centre, but by increasing each inU'rval between 
the ships refused. The allied fleet was thus exposed to bo 
doubled on at two points, both van and centre; and both 
points were attacked. 

S. The commander of the French van, seeing the Dutch 
close to his lino and more disabled tiuin himself, pressed six 
of his leading ships ahead, where they went about, and so put 
the Dutch between two Ares (llato VI. D). 

At the same time Tourville, finding himself without adver- 
saries in the centre, having lieatcn off the loading division 
of the enemy’s centre, pushed forward his own leading ships, 
which Herbert’s dispositions had left witlioiit opfionents; and 
these fresh ships strengthened the attack upon the Dutch in 
the van (B). 

Tliis brought about a milie at the head of the lines, in 
which tlie Dutch, lieing inferior, suffered heavily. Luckily 
for tlie allies the wind fell calm ; and while Tourville him- 
self and other French ships got out Uieir boats to tow 
into action again, the allies were shrewd enough to drop 
anchor with all sail set, and before Tourville took in the 
situation the ebb-tide, setting southwest, had carried his 
fleet out of action. He finally anchored a league from his 
enemy. 

At nine P. M., when the tide changed, the allies weighed and 
stood to the eastward. So badly had many of them been 
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mauled, that, by English accounts, it was decided rather to 
destroy the disabled ships than to risk a general engagement 
to preserve them. 

Tourville pursued ; but instead of ordering a general chase, 
he kept the line-of-battle, reducing the speed of the fleet to 
that of the slower ships. The occasion was precisely one of 
those in which a mSlSe is permissible, indeed, obligatory. An 
enemy beaten and in flight should be pursued with ardor, and 
with only so much regard to order as will prevent the chas- 
ing vessels from losing mutual support, — a condition which by 
no means implies such relative bearings and distances as are 
required in the beginning or middle of a well-contested action. 
The failure to order such general pursuit indicates the side 
on which Tourville's military character lacked completeness; 
and the failure showed itself, as is apt to be the case, at the 
supreme moment of his career. He never had such another 
opportunity as in this, the first great general action in which 
he commanded in chief, and which Iloste, who was on board 
the flag-ship, calls the most complete naval victory ever gained. 
It was so indeed at that time, — the most complete, but not the 
most decisive, as it perhaps might have been. The French, 
according to Uoste, lost not even a boat, much less a ship, 
which, if true, makes yet more culpable the sluggishness of 
the pursuit; while the allies fled, casting sixteen of their ships 
ashore and burning them in sight of the enemy, who pursued 
as far as the Downs. The English indeed give the allied loss 
as only eight ships, — an estimate probably full as much out 
one way as the French the other. Herbert took his fleet to 
the Thames, and baffled the enemy's further pursuit by remov- 
ing the buoys.^ 

Tourville’s is the only great historical name among the 
seamen of this war, if we except the renowned privateersmen 
at whose head was Jean Bart. Among the English, extraor- 
dinary merit cannot be claimed for any one of the gallant 
and enterprising men who commanded sc^uadrons. Tourville, 

> L«djrmrd mvi the order to remove the bnoye was not carried oat (Naval 
History, vol. ii. p. 636). 
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who by this lime had served afloat for nearly thirty years, 
was at once a seaman and a military man. With su|K.Tb 
couragt?, of whieli he hud given dnz/Hng oxuinples in his 
youth, he luid seen service wherever tlie French fleets had 
fought, — ill the Anglo-Duteh war, in the Mediterranean, and 
again.st the Harhary pirates. Keaching the nuik of admiral, 
lie commanded in |KTson ail the largest fleets sent out during 
the earlier years of this war, and he hrought to the command 
a scientific knowledge of tactics, bam! u|k>ii Uith theory and 
exjieriencc, joined to that practical acquaintance with tho 
seumairs business which is necessary in order to V tac- 
tical principles upon the ocean to the licst advaniagf\ Hut 
with all these high <|ualities he siHuns to hu%*e failed, where 
so inuny warriors fail, in the ability to assnine a great re- 
sponsibility.^ The caution in his pursuit of tlie allies after 
Ikacliy Head, though so difTereiit in iip|K.^arance, came from 
the same trait which im|Kdled him two years later to lead 
his fleet into almost certain destruction at La I longue, lav 
cause he had the king's order in his [MK^ket. He was bravo 
enough to do anything, but not strong enough to hear tho 
heaviest burdens. Tuurvillc was in fact the forerunner of 
the careful and skilful tacticians of the coining era, hut 
with the savor still of the iui(sduous hard-fighting wliich 
characterizci! the sea commanders of tlu? iM‘v*‘nU!enth cen- 
tury. lie doubtless felt, after Heachy Head, that he had done 
very well and could he satisfied ; but he could not have acU^d 
as he did had ho felt, to use* Nelson's words, that if wo 
had taken ten ships out of the enemy's eleven, and let tho 
eleventh cscajic, b<?ing able to take her, I could never cull 
such a g<K>d day." 

The day after the sea fight off Ikachy Head, w ith its great 
but still partial results, the causes of James II. was lost ashoro 
in Ireland. The army which William had lH*eii allowed to 
trans|K>rt there iinmohfsted w'us siqKrrior in numtier and ipiality 
to that of James, as William himself was sufierior os a leader 

> S«ifrni;Uy, th^K Fit*mh fiiinifil4*r uf mariiMS of the <lsjr, callcil hmi **|Kiltrvio 
lie t^tc, mailt |iaji <!« cwtir.'* 
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to the ex-king. The counsel of Louis XIV. was that James 
should avoid decisive action, retiring if necessary to the Shan- 
non, in the midst of a country wholly devoted to him. It 
was, however, a good deal to ask, this abandonment oi the 
capital after more than a year's occupancy, w'ith all the 
consequent moral effect; it would have been much more to 
the purpose to stop William’s landing. James undertook to 
cover Dublin, taking up the line of the river Boyne, and 
there on the 11th of July the two armies met, witli the 
result that James was wholly defeated. The king himself 
fled to Kinsale, where he found ten of those frigates that had 
been meant to control St. George’s Channel. He embarked, 
and again took refuge in France, begging Louis to improve 
the victory at Beachy Head by landing him with another 
French army in England itself. Louis angrily refused, and 
directed that the troops still remaining in Ireland should be 
at once withdrawn. 

The chances of a rising in favor of James, at least upon 
the shores of the Channel, if they existed at all, were greatly 
exaggerated by his own imagination. After the safe retreat 
of the allied fleet to the Thames, Tourville, in accordance 
with his instructions, made several demonstrations in tlH3 
south of England ; but they were wholly fruitless in drawing 
out any show of attachment to the Stuart cause. 

In Ireland it was different. The Irish army with its 
French contingent fell back, after the battle of the Boyne, to 
the Shannon, and there again made a stand; while Louis, 
receding from his flrst angry impulse, continued to send 
reinforcements and supplies. But the increasing urgency of 
the continental war kept him from affording enough support, 
and the war in Ireland came to a close a little over a year 
later, by the defeat at Aghrim and capitulation of Limerick. 
The battle of the Boyne, which from its peculiar religious 
coloring has obtained a somewhat factitious celebrity, may 
be taken as the date at which the English crown was firmly 
fixed on William’s head. Yet it would t)e more accurate to 
say that the success of William, and with it the success of 
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Europe against Loais XIV. in the War of the lA^agueof Augs* 
burg, was duo to the mistakes and failure of the French 
naval campaign in 1690 ; though in that campaign was won 
the most conspicuous single success Uie French have over 
gained at sea over the English. As regards the more strik* 
ing military o{)cration8, it is curious to remark that Tourvillo 
sailed the day after William left Chester, and won Iteuehy 
Head the day l>eforc the battle of the Boyne ; but tlie real 
failure lay in permitting William to traim|Kirt that solid body 
of men witlioui hindrance. It might have been favorablo 
to French |H)licy to let him get into Ireland, but r: «r with 
such a force at his back. The result of the Irish campaign 
was to settle William safely on the English throne and estal> 
lish the Anglo-Dutch alliance ; and the union of the two 
sea jK?o{dcs under one crown was the pledge, through their 
commercial and maritime ability, and the wealth they drew 
fnjin the sea, of the successful prosecution of (he war by their 
allies on the continent. 

The year 1<»91 was distingtiished by only one great mart* 
time event. This was ever afterward known in France as 
Tourville’s ‘‘deep-sea-’ or ** off-shore” cruise; and the mem* 
ory of it as a brilliant strategic and tactical display remains 
to this day in the French navy. That staying pt»w'er, which 
has already been SfKiken of as distinctive of nations wVioso 
sea power is not a mere military inslitution, but bast'd u|»oii 
the character and pursuits of the |sM>p)e, had now come 
into play with the allies. Notwithstanding the defeat and 
loss of Beachy Head, the united fleets took the sea in 1691 
with one hundred ships-of thc-liiie under the command of 
Admiral Russell. Toiirville could only gather Hi.‘venly-two, 
the same numlKT as the year Ijefore. “With these he left 
Brest June 25. As the enemy had not yet a]>|H!arcd u|k>ii 
the coasts of the Channel, he took up his cruising ground 
at the entrance, sending lookout ships in all directions. In- 
formed that the allies had stationed themselves near the Scilly 
Islands to cover the passage of a convoy ex|sicted from the 
Levant, Tounolle did not hesitate to steer for the English 
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coasts, where the approaching arrival of another merchant 
fleet from Jamaica was equally expected. Deceiving the Eng* 
lisli cruisers by false courses, he reached the latter fleet, took 
from it several sliips, and dispersed it before Russell could 
come up to fight him. When at last Tourvillc was in pres- 
ence of the allied fleet, he maiiceuvrcd so skilfully, always 
keeping the weather-gage, that the enemy, drawn far out 
into the ocean, lost fifty days without finding an opportunity 
to engage. During this time French privateers, scattered 
throughout the Channel, harassed the enemy’s commerce 
and protected convoys sent into Ireland. Worn out by fruit- 
less efforts, Russell steered for the Irish coast. Tourville, 
after having protected the return of the French convoys, 
anchored again in Brest Roads.” 

The actual captures made by Tourville’s own fleet were 
insignificant, but its service to the commerce-destroying war- 
fare of the French, by occupying tlic allies, is obvious ; never- 
theless, the loss of English commerce w*a8 not as great this 
year as the next. The chief losses of the allies seem to have 
been in the Dutch North Sea trade. 

The two w^ars, continental and maritime, that were being 
waged, though simultaneous, were as yet independent of each 
other. It is unnecessary in connection with our subject to 
mention the operations of the former. In 1692 there oc- 
curred the great disaster to the French fleet which is known 
as the battle of La Hougue. In itself, considered tactically, 
it [lossesses little importance, and the actual results have 
been much exaggerated ; but popular report has made it one 
of the famous sea battles of the world, and therefore it can- 
not be wdiolly passed by. 

Misled by reports from England, and still more by the rep* 
rcsentations of James, who fondly nursed his belief that the 
attachment of many English naval officers to his person was 
greater than their love of country or faithfulness to their 
trust, Louis XIV. determined to attempt an invasion of the 
south coast of England, led by James in person. As a first 
step thereto, Tourville, at the head of between fifty and sixty 
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shipe-oMhe-Iine, thirt4?en of which were to come from Toulon, 
was to engage the English fleet ; from which so many deser* 
lions were expected as would, with the constH|uout deinonili« 
sation, yield the French an easy aind total victory. The first 
hitch was in the failure of the Toulon fleet, delayed by eon** 
trary winds, to join ; and Tourville went to sen with only 
forty-four ships, but with a |H;remptory order from the king 
to fight when he fell in witli the enemy, were they few or 
many, and come what might. 

On the 21Uh of May, Tourville saw Uic allies to the ne^ih- 
ward and eastward ; they ituml>ered ninety-nine sa^ . f-the* 
line, 'riio wind Indiig southwest, he had the choice of en- 
gaging, but first suniinoned all the flag-oflicers on board bis 
own sliij», and put the ({tiestion to tlnun whether lie ought 
to fight. 'J'hey all said not, anti he then handed th(*m the 
order of tlic king.* No one dared dispute that ; tlioiigh, had 
tliey known it, light vessels with contrary orders were even 
then searching for the fleet. The other officers tlien relumed 
to their ships, and the whole fleet kept away together for the 
alli«‘s, wlio wultc^i for them, on the starboard tack, heading 
south-southeast, tlic Dutch occupying the van, the English 
the erntre and rear. When they were within easy range, 
the French hauled their wind on the same tack, keeping the 
wcatlier-gagc. Tourville, Udiig so inferior in iittmlHTs, could 
not wholly avoid the enemy's line extending to the rear of 


1 Thr mithor bivi fnllnwivr! in th<* U*xt th« trsilitinnal ft<^nrr«Uv •rri*ptiM! 
Scrouni TnuMilkV aii«l iho inotiveii of hi» A Firtirli writer. 

M. do OiM'iiin-, in a v^-fv ifitMratiiig |*ap»?r mjk>ii ihi* hmiorv pr«f«-<siiu||^ 

anti a^'i otntiattriii;* ihir nvmit, tra%vrM'!y many of ira'titionai iSalvtti<*iitj|. 

A<T<tr*)iiii;; to him, XIV. wan not any illunion a« to th« lovalty of 

th« Kii^linh Ut their Sa|c ; wnl the inntrurtionn ^ir«n Vt 'I'oun^iiln. whtla 

pmmpt<«ry uiMi«*r rfrtain I'onUitionn, did not comficl Iiim flf^ht in th« nitua. 
tion of thi* Freurh Sort on th<; day of tha battle. Tin* uma of the iiiMirtirtioim, 
bowevrr. i»i}»1i(*il ciinnaiinfartion with thf* arlmtrmrii artioti in prrt^ioua rruinaa. 
proinahly in the pumtiit aftar Ib^’hy llfarl. and a ronfMMfuaiit (binbt of hia vijpitr 
ia the rantpaigii ^b«n tiff^uuiing. MortiStwiifin therefore impelluNl him to tha 
dafperate attark on thi* allied S<f«t . ami. arc4»rt1ins to M. da Criaenoy. tha coui^ 
diof war in the mimiral'n cabin, aad iba draaiatic prodoctioo of tba king's 
oidaia, had no auatenca in (act 
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his own, which was also necessarily weak from its extreme 
length; but he avoided Herbert's error at Beachy Hoad, 
keeping his van refused with long intervals between the 
ships, to check the enemy's van, and engaging closely with 
his centre and rear (Plate VI*. A, A, A). It is not neces- 
sary to follow the phases of this unequal fight ; the extraor- 
dinary result was that when the firing ceased at night, in 
consequence of a thick fog and calm, not a single French 
ship had struck her colors nor been sunk. No higher proof 
of military spirit and efficiency could be given by any navy, 
and Tourville’s seamanship and tactical ability contributed 
largely to the result, which it must also be confessed was not 
creditable to the allies. The tw'o fleets anchored at night- 
fall (11, B, B), a body of English ships (B') remaining to 
the southward and westward of the French. Later on, these 
cut their cables and allowed themselves to drift through the 
French line in order to rejoin their main body ; in doing w hich 
they were roughly handled. 

Having am(»ly vindicated the honor of his fleet, and shown 
the uselessness of further fighting, Tourville now thought of 
retreat, which was begun at midnight with a light northeast 
wind and continued all the next day. The allies pursued, 
the movements of the French being much embarrassed by the 
crippled condition of the flag-ship “ Royal Sun,” the finest 
ship in the French navy, which the admiral could not make 
up his mind to destroy. The direction of the main retreat 
w’as toward the Channel Islands, thirty-five ships being with 
the admiral; of them twenty passed with the tidal current 
through the dangerous passage known as the Race of Alder- 
ney, hetw'ecn the island of that name and the mainland, and 
got safe to St. Malo. Befdre the remaining fifteen could 
follow, the tide changed ; and the anchors w’hich had been 
dropped dragging, these ships were carried to the eastward 
and to leeward of the enemy. Three sought refuge in Cher- 
bourg, which had then neither breakwater nor port, the re- 
maining twelve at Cape La Hougue; and they were all 
burned either by their own crews or by the allies. The 
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IVench thus lost fifteen of the finest ships in ilieir navy, iho 
least of which carried sixty guns; but this was little more 
than the loss of tlic allies at Beaehy Head. The iaipressiuu 
made upon the public mind) accustoiiied to the glories and 
successes of Louis XIV., was out of all pro|Hirtion to the 
^results, and blotted out tlie memory of the splendid sidf- 
devutiou of Toiirville and his followers. La llougiie was 
also the last gt'iieral action fought by the French licet, which 
did rapidly dwindle away in the following years, so that this 
disastiM* seemed to be its death-blow. As a mutter ot uiet, 
however, Tourville went to sea the next year wit^ t*c\enty 
ships, and the losses were at the time repaired. The decay 
of tlie French navy was not due to any one defeat, but to 
the exhaustion of France and the great cost of the continental 
war; and this war was mainly sustained by the twt> sea 
|KH>ples whose* union was secured by the sucet'ss of William 
in the Irish campaign. Without iissertiiig tiiat the restilt 
would haw* h<*en different had the naval ofHTations of Franco 
lK*en otherwise directed in it may safely Is* said that 

their mistiirection was the iiimiedinte cuus<* of thiiigH tuining 
out as they did, and the first eaiist* of the decay of the* French 
navy. 

The five remaining years of the War of the Li ague of 
Augshnrg, in whicli all Kiiropc was in arms against France, 
arc marked hy no great sea battles, nor any singh* maritime 
event of the first iinjH>rtance. T«» appreciate the efTect of the 
sea |Miwer nf the allies, it is necessary to sum u)i and cond«*nso 
an accfiunt of the fpiiet, stff.ady prtfssun? which it hroiight to 
l>ear aiul maintained in all fjuarters against Franct*. It is 
thus indeed that sen |)owcr usually acts, and just Isreauso 
so f|uiet in its working, it is the more likely to b<! unmdiced 
and must Is* somewhat carefully pointed out. 

The head of the opfsisition to Lemis XIV. was Willintn III., 
and his tastes b<dng military rather than naval combined 
with the direction of Louis* policy to make the active war 
continental rather than maritime; while the gradual with* 
drawal of the great French fleets, by leaving the allied 
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navies without enemies on the sea, worked in the same 
way. Furthermore, the efficiency of the English navy, which 
was double in numbers that of the Dutch, was at this time 
at a low pitch ; the demoralizing effects of the reign of 
Charles II. could not be wholly overcome during the three 
years of his brother's rule, and there was a yet more serious 
cause of trouble growing out of the {)olitical state of England. 
It has been said that James believed the naval officers and 
seamen to be attached to his person ; and, whether justly 
or unjustly, this thought was also in the minds of the present 
rulers, causing doubts of the loyalty and trustworthiness of 
many officers, and tending to bring confusion into the naval 
administration. We arc told that “ the complaints made by 
the merchants were extremely well supported, and showed the 
folly of preferring unqualified men to that board which 
directed the naval power of England ; and yet the mischief 
could not be amended, because the more experienced people 
who had been long in the service were thought disaffected, 
and it appeared the remedy might have proved worse than 
the disease.” ^ Susjiicion reigned in the cabinet and the city, 
factions and irresolution among the officers; and a man 
who was unfortunate or incapable in action knew that the 
yet more serious charge of treason might follow his mis- 
adventure. 

After La Hougue, the direct military action of the allied 
navies was exerted in three principal ways, the first being in 
attacks upon the French ports, especially those in the Channel 
and near Brest. These had rarely in view more than local 
i!)jury and the destruction of shipping, particularly in the 
j>ort8 whence the French privateers issued ; and although 
on some occasions the number of troops embarked was large, 
William proposed to himself little more than the diversion 
which such threats caused, by forcing Louis to take troops 
from the field for coast defence. It may be said generally 
of all these enterprises against the French coast, in this and 
later wars, that they effected little, and even as a diversion 
> Campbell : Livea of the Admirala. 
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did not weaken the French armies to any great extent* If 
the French had less well defended, or French 

water-ways of>on into the heart of the country, like our oa-ji 
Chesapeake and Delaware bays and the Southern sounds, 
the result might have been diffenud. 

In the second place, the allied navies were of great direct 
military value, though they fought no battles, when Louis Xl V* 
decided in lt»m to make his w*ar against Spain ofTensive. 
Spain, though so weak in herself, wiis yet tnniblcsome from 
her position in the rear of France; and Louis ftiially c'li- 
cluded to force her to {leace by carrying the war in*’ ‘ u!a- 
lonia, on the northeast coast. The movenu'nt of hm nrinics 
was seconded by his fleet under Tuurville : and the reduction 
of that difficult province went on rapidly until the approaeli 
of the allied navies in largely sujierior force cuusetl Tourvillo 
to retire to Toulon. This saved Barcelona ; and from that 
time until the two sea nations hiul determined to make |M*iioe, 
they kept their Heels on the Spanish const ami arrested the 
French advance. When, in Williaiii had become dis- 

[iftsed to {Kmce nnd S|iaiii reftiml it, Louis again invaded, 
the allied fleet did not apfsrur, unci llarcelona fell. At ilm 
same time a Kn*ncb naval e\|.KHlition was successfully di- 
rected against (jirtagena in South America, and under the 
ta*o blows, hotli of which de|K»nded U|K>n the control of Uio 
sea, >paifi yielded. 

The third military function of the allied navies was the 
protection of their sc^a commerce ; and herein, if history may 
Ik? trusted, they greatly failed. At no time has war against 
commerce lieeii conducted on a larger scale and with greater 
results than during this jHirrirMl ; and its ofierations ax*re 
widest and most devastating at the very time that tin? great 
French fleets were disap|iearing, in the years itnmediaUdy 
after La Houguc, apparently contradicting the assertion 
that sueffi a warfare must l>e based on powerful fleets or 
ncighl)oring seafiorts. A somewhat full discussion is due, 
inasmuch as the distress to rommerce wrought by the pri- 
Tateers was a large factor m bringing tlie sea nations to wish 
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for peace; just as the subsidies, which their commerce en* 
abled them to pay the continental armies, besides keeping up 
their own, were tlie chief means by which the war was pro- 
longed and France brought to terms. The attack and defence 
of commerce is still a living question. 

In the first place it is to be observed that the decay of the 
French fleet was gradual, and that the moral effect of its ap- 
pearance in the Channel, its victory at Beachy Head, and gal- 
lant conduct at La Hougue remained for some time impressed 
on the minds of the allies. This impression caused their 
ships to be kept together in fleets, instead of scattering in pur- 
suit of the enemy’s cruisers, and so brought to the latter a 
support almost equal to an active warfare on the seas. Again, 
the efficiency of the English navy, as has been said, was 
low, and its administration perhaps worse ; while treason in 
England gave the French the advantage of better information. 
Thus in the year following La Hougue, the French, having 
received accurate information of a great convoy sailing for 
Smyrna, sent out Tourville in May, getting him to sea before 
the allies were ready to blockade him in Brest, as they had 
intended. This delay was due to bad administration, as was 
also the further misfortune that the English government did 
not learn of Tourville’s departure until after its own fleet had 
sailed with the trade. Tourville surprised the convoy near the 
Straits, destroyed or captured one hundred out of four hundred 
ships, and scattered the rest. This is not a case of simple 
cruising warfare, for Tourvillc’s fleet was of seventy-one ships ; 
but it shows the incompetency of the English administration. 
In truth, it was immediately after La Hougue that the depre- 
dations of cruisers became most ruinous ; and the reason was 
twofold : first, the allied fleet was kept together at Spitbead 
for two months and more, gathering troops for a landing 
on the continent, thus leaving the cruisers unmolested ; and 
in the second place, the French, not being able to send their 
fleet out again that summer, permitted the seamen to take 
servioe in private ships, thus largely increasing the num* 
hers of the latter. The two causes working together gave 
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an impunity and extcnaion to commcrctMicat roving which 
cauaed a tremendous outcry in England. It must In? con* 
fessed/’ says the English naval chronicler, ‘‘tJiat our commerce 
Buffered far less the year liefore, when the Pn'iicli were 
mastera at sea, than in this, when their grand fliMH wna 
blocked up in |H»rt.** Ilut the reason was that the French 
having little eoinmerce and a comparatively large iiuiuIkt 
of seamen, mainly eni|doyed in the tlivt, were able, when 
this lay by, to releaHc them to cruiHc'rs. An the pressure of 
the war Ix'caiiie greater, and Liiuis e<uit tuned to rf*duee ho 
nutnlKT of hirt Khi)H» in cotniiiisHion, another inor« t was 
given to the coininerce-destroyera. **Thc shipB and onicera 
of tlii? royal navy were loancNl, uiuler certain conditions, to 
private linns, or to Ci>iii{»anie8 who wished to undt^rtakc 
privateering enterprises, in which even the cahinet ininisters 
did mil ilisdain h* take shares ; ” indeed, th(*y were urged 
to do HO to please the king. The conditions pmerally pro- 
vide<l that a certain j>ro|N>rtioii of the profit m sliould go to 
tin* king, in return for the use of the ships. Such eiiiploy- 
nicnt would he demoralintig to any military service, hut not 
lureHsarily all at once; and the eonditions imparted for the 
time a tone and emu’gy to privateering that it cannot always 
Imve. In truth, the public treasury, not U»ing able to inuiit- 
tain the navy, associated witVi itwlf privati* capital, risking 
only material otherwise inudess, and hs>king for returns lo rob- 
bing the enemy. Tlie commerce-destroying of this war, also, 
was no mere business of single cniimTs; s(|iiadronH of three 
or four up to half a dozen sliifis aeted togiUher under one tnan, 
and it is only just to say that under seaitieti like Jean Unit, 
Forhin, and I>iiguay-Trouiii, they w'ere even more ready to 
fight than to pillage. The largest of thew* private exfted it ions, 
and the only one that w'ent far from the French shores, was 
directed in 1097 against Cartagima, on the Spanish Main. 
It numbered seven ships-oMhedinc and six frigates, lK*sides 
smaller vessels, and carried twenty*cigbt hundred troops, 
Tlic chief object was to lay a contribution on the city of 
Cartagena ; but its effect on the policy of Hfsiin was marked. 
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and led to peace. Such a temper and concert of action went 
far to supply the place of supporting fleets, but could not 
wholly do so ; and although the allies continued to keep their 
large fleets together, still, as the war went on and efficiency 
of administration improved, commerce-destroying was brought 
within bounds. At the same time, as an evidence of how 
much the unsupported cruisers suffered, even under these 
favorable conditions, it may be mentipned that the English 
report fifty-nine ships-of-war captured against eighteen ad- 
mitted by the French during the war, — a difference which 
a French naval historian attributes, with much probability, 
to the English failing to distinguish between ships-of-war 
properly so called, and those loaned to private firms. Ca|>- 
turcs of actual privateers do not appear in the list quoted 
from. ‘‘ The commerce-destroying of this war, therefore, was 
marked by the particular characteristics of cruisers acting 
together in squadron, not far from their base, while the enemy 
thouglit best to keep his fleet concentrated elsewhere ; not- 
withstanding which, and the bad administration of the Eng- 
lish navy, the cruisers were more and more controlled as the 
great French fleets disappeared.” The results of the war of 
1689-1697 do not therefore vitiate the general conclusion that 
“ a cruising, commerce-destroying warfare, to be destructive, 
must be seconded by a squadron warfare, and by divisions of 
ships-of-thc-line ; which, forcing the enemy to unite liis forces, 
permit the cruisers to make fortunate attempts upon his trade. 
Without such backing the result will be simply the capture 
of the cruisers.” Toward the end of this war the real ten- 
dency was becoming manifest, and was still more plainly seen 
in the next, when the French navy had sunk to a yet lower 
state of weakness. 

Notwithstanding their losses, the sea nations made good 
their cause. The war, which began with the French taking 
the offensive, ended by reducing them everywhere to the 
defensive, and forced Louis to do violence at once to his 
strongest prejudices and his most reasonable political wishes, 
by recognizing as king of England him whom he looked upon 
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as a usurper as well as his own inveterate encui^'. On its 
surface, and taken as a adiole, this war will appear almost 
wholly a land struggle, exieiidiiig from the Spanish Nether* 
lauds down the line of the Rhine, to Savoy in Italy and 
Catalonia in Sjiain. The sea fights in the Channel, the Irish 
struggle receding in the distance, look like mere episodes; 
while the underlying action of trade and commerce is wholly 
disregarded, or noticed only as tlieir outcries tell of their 
sufferiiigH. Yet trade and shipping not only bore the hunlen 
of suffering, but in the inuiii paid the armies that were ^l<r^t* 
ing the French: and this turning of the stream of v^vulth 
from both sea nations into the coffers of their allies was 
perlin{)s deterinined, certainly hastened, by the luisdireetion 
of that naval sti|iremacv with which France lM*gari the war. 
It w*a8 then {Kissilile, as it will usually lie iKissihle, for a really 
line military navy of sii|K*rior hirce to strike an overwhelming 
blow at a less reuily rival; but the oj*|K>rtunity was allowed 
to slip, and the ess<*ritially stronger, better founded sea iK>wer 
of the alii(‘S had time to assert itself. 

The |K'aee sinied nt Uvswick in lf>97 was most disadvanta* 
geons to Fratiet' ; she lost alt that had Ihmmi gained since 
the IVaee of Niint giieii, nineteen years Udore, with the single 
iin|K>rtant exeeption of Strashiirg. All that Louis XIV. had 
gained by trick or foreo during the years of fiencc was given 
up. IniinetiHe restitutions were iiiude to (MTiiiany and to 
Spain. In .so far as tlie latter were made in the Netherlands, 
they were to tin? immediate advantage of the Tnited IVuvinces, 
ami indeed of all Kiiro|H» as well us of Sjmin. To the twro 
si^a nations the terms of tlie treaty gave rcmirnercial Wnefits, 
whicdi tended to the increase of their own s<;a {kiwct and to 
the conKi*i|uent injury of that of France. 

France had made a gigantic struggle ; to stand alone as she 
did then, and as she has since dcnie more than onci\ against 
all Kuro|»e is a gnrat feat. Yet it may l»c said that as the 
United Provinces taught the lesson tliat a nation, however 
active and enterf>rising, cannot rest u|Km external resources 
alone, if intrinsically weak in numUTS and territory, so 
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Franco in its measure shows that a nation cannot subsist in- 
definitely off itself, however powerful in numbers and sti'ong 
in internal resources. 

It is said that a friend once found Colbert looking dreamily 
from his windows, and on questioning him as to the subject 
of his meditations, received this reply : In contemplating 
the fertile fields before my eyes, I recall those which I have 
seen elscwdierc ; what a rich country is France ! ” This con- 
viction supported him amid the many discouragements of his 
official life, when struggling to meet the financial difficulties 
arising from the extravagance and wars of the king ; and it 
has been justified by the whole course of the nation's history 
since his days. France is rich in natural resources as well 
as in tlic industry and thrift of her jKioplc. But neither indi- 
vidual nations nor men can thrive when severed from natural 
intercourse with their kind ; whatever the native vigor of con- 
stitution, it requires healthful surroundings, and freedom to 
draw to itself from near and from far all that is conducive to 
its grow'th and strength and general w^elfare. Not only must 
the internal organism work satisfactorily, the processes of 
decay and renewal, of movement and circulation, go on easily, 
but, from sources external to themselves, both mind and body 
must receive healthful and varied nourishment. With all her 
natural gifts France wasted away because of the want of that 
lively intercourse between the different parts of her own body 
and constant exchange with other people, which is known as 
commerce, internal or external. To say that war w^as the 
cause of these defects is to state at least a partial truth ; but 
it docs not exhaust the matter. War, wdth its many acknowl- 
edged sufferings, is above all harmful when it cuts a nation 
off from others and throws it back upon itself. There may 
indeed be periods when such rude shocks have a bracing effect, 
but they are exceptional, and of short duration, and they do 
not invalidate the general statement. Such isolation was the 
lot of Prance during the later wars of Louis XIV., and it well- 
nigh destroyetl her ; wliereas to save her from the possibility 
of such stagnation was the great aim of Colbert's life. 
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War alone could not entail it, if only war could be {)oaU 
poned until the proct^ases of circulation within and without the 
kingdom were eatabliahed and in vigoroua o(>eration. They did 
not exiat when he took ofTicc: they had to bo Indh created and 
firmly rooU^d in order to withatand the blaat of war. Time 
was not given to aceoiuplitih thU great work, nor did Louis X\\\ 
su|>|>ort the hchenies of his tuinistcr by turning the budding 
energies of liis docile and devoted aubjecta into paths favor- 
able to it. So when the grv'at strain came upon the powers 
of the nation, instead of drawing strength from every quar- 
ter and through uiany channels, and laying the whole o* * *ido 
urorld under oontributioii by the energy of its mere! nta and 
seamen, us Kngland has done in like straits, it was thrown 
back upon itself, cut off from the world by the navies of Kng- 
land and Holland, and the girdle of enemies which surrounded 
it u|Kjn the continent. The only eHca|K‘ from lliis prtwess of 
gradual starvation wu.s by an effectual control of the sea; the 
creation of a strong sea ismer which should insure free play 
for tin* wealth of the land and the industry of the jK'tqde. 
For this, France had great iinturnl advunhtges in lier three 
seulHiards, on the (luuinei. the Atlantic, and the Mediterra- 
iiean; and |K)litically she had had the fair op|M»rtunity of join- 
ing to her own maritime |M.)Wcr that of the Dutelj in friendly 
alliance, hostile or at least wary toward Kiighind. In the prido 
of his strength, eonscious of uhsoltile* eontrol in Ids kingdom, 
Louis cast away this strung reinforcement to his power, and 
prociM'ded to rouse Kuro|ic against him by leiK'uteil aggres- 
sions. In the |M.Tiod wliich we have just considered, Franco 
justified his confidence by a niagnilicent, and u|k>ii the wholo 
suecessftil, mainb'itance of his attitude against all Kuro|}c ; 
she did not advance, hut neither did she greatly recede. Hut 
this display of |s>wer was exhauHiing ; it ate away the life of 
the nation, Isrcnuse it drew wholly u|ion itself and not iqioii 
the outside world, with which it could have l>een ketii in con- 
tact by the sea. In the war that next Xollowcfl, the same 
energy is fM.‘en, but not the same vitality ; and Prance was 
everywhere beaten back and brought to the verge of ruin. 
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The lesson of both is the same ; nations, like men, however 
strong, decay when cut off from the external activities and 
resources which at once draw out and support their internal 
powers. A nation, as we hare already shown, cannot live 
indefinitely off itself, and the easiest way by which it can 
communicate with other peoples and renew its own strength 
is the sea. 



CHAPTER V. 


War of the SpAXifin SrccwMox^ 1703-171S. — Sea Battle of 

Malaga. 

D uring the Ia»t thirty yeara of the «cventoent!» cer^ jpy, 
amid all the strifea of arma and diplomaev, ♦h. u* had 
been ch.*arly foreacMjn the coming of an event which would raiao 
new and great iaauea. Thi» wax the failure of the direct n>yal 
line in that branch of the ilotiHe of Austria wdiich was then on 
the Spaiiiah throne; and the isHiies l>c determined when the 
prc^S(Uit king, iiitinn IhiUi in Uidy and mind, should die, were 
whether the new monarch waa to Ihj takiui from tht^ llmnwj of 
Bourbon or from the Austrian family in ( Germany ; and whether, 
in either event, the sovereign thus raim*d to the throne nliouid 
puccfcd to the entire inheritance, the Kinpire of Spain, or aonio 
imrticion of thsit vast inheritance U* made in the intercHU of 
the balance of EurojKNin fKmer, But this balance of |M)wer 
wa« no longer iinderst^Mxi in the narrow muimo of continental 
IK>sHcMHionH ; the eft’ect of the new arrangi^rmmtM ihkiii iroin- 
merce, ahiftping, and the control l>oth of the inrean and the 
Mediterranean, was closely IfKikifl to. The inthiencc of tho 
two sea j¥>werH and the iiaiiiro of their intoreMta were liecotn* 
ing more evident. 

It is necessary to recall the various countries that were 
ruled by S|)ain at that time in order to iiiidersiand tho strate* 
gic (|Ucstions, as they may fairly Is* called, now to Ik* settled. 
These were, in Europe, the Netherlands (now Belgium ); Naples 
and the south of Italy ; .Milan and other |trovine«*s in the north; 
and, in the Mediterranean, Sieily, Sardinia, and the Balearic 
Isles. Corsica at that time lK?loiiged to Genoa. In the west- 
ern hemisphere, besides Cuba and Porto Rico, Spain then 
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held all that part of the continent now divided among the 
Spanish American States, a region whose vast commercial 
jiossibilities were coming to be understood ; and in the Asian 
archij>elago there were large possessions that entered less into 
the present dispute. The excessive weakness of this empire, 
owing to the decay of the central kingdom, had hitherto caused 
other nations, occupied as they were with more immediate 
interests, to regard with indifference its enormous extent. 
This indifference could not last when there was a prospect of 
a stronger administration, backed possibly by alliances with 
one of the great powers of Europe. 

It would be foreign to our subject to enter into the details 
of diplomalic arrangement, which, by shifting about peoples 
and territories from one ruler to another, sought to reach 
a political balance peacefully. The cardinal points of each 
nation's policy may be shortly stated. The Spanish cabinet 
and {)COple objected to any solution which dismembered the 
empire. The English and the Dutch objected to any exten- 
sion of France in the Spanish Netherlands, and to the mo- 
nopoly by the French of the trade with Spanish America, 
both which they feared as the results of placing a Bourbon 
on the Spanish throne. Louis XIY. wanted Naples and Sicily 
for one of his sons, in case of any partition ; thus giving 
France a strong Mediterranean position, but one which would 
be at the mercy of the sea powers, — a fact W'hich induced 
William III. to acquiesce in this demand. The Emperor of 
Austria particularly objected to these Mediterranean positions 
going away from his family, and refused to come into any of 
the partition treaties. Before any arrangement was perfected, 
the actual king of Spain died, but before his death was 
induced by his ministers to sign a will, bequeathing all his 
States to the grandson of Louis XIY., then Duke of Anjou, 
known afterward as Philip Y. of Spain. By this step it was 
hoped to preserve the whole, by enlisting in its defence the 
nearest and one of the most powerful States in Europe, — near- 
est, if are excepted the powers ruling the sea, which are always 
near any country whose ports are open to their ships. 
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Louis XIV. accepted the bequost^and in so doing felt lK)und 
in honor to resist all attempts at partition. The union of the 
two kingdoms under one family promised iinportiuit advan* 
tages to France, henceforth delivered fiMin that old enemy in 
the rear, which had balked so many of her efforts to exUmd 
her frontiers eastward. As a matter of fact, from that time, 
with rare breaks, there existed l>etween the two kingdoms an 
alliance, the result of family lies, which only the weakness 
of i^pain kc[»t from Isnng dangf^rous to tlie rest of Kuro|)e. 
The other countries at once n^ali/x'd the situation, and nothing 
could have saved war but sonm backward step on the i of 
the French king. The statesmen of England and iiolland, 
the two jM>wers on whose wealth the threatened war must 
depend, projHisc^d that the Italian States should Ihj given to 
the son of the Austriafi eiiijieror, Ihdgium ho occiipi<*d l»y 
thcmsidves, and that the new king of Spain slioiild grant 
no coniiiiercial privilege's in the Iinlies t«» France alxive otInT 
nations. To the credit of tlnrir w isdom it rntihi sai<l that 
this coinpnnnise wiis the one which after fen years of W'ar 
was lotiiid, on the whole, Ufst ; and in it is seiui the gn»wiiig 
sense of the value of extensi*m hy sea. Louis, how’t'ver, w«iit!d 
not yif'M ; on the contrary, he <»ccupied, hy connivance of the 
Spanisli governors, towns in the Netherlands which hail heen 
liehi by Hutcli troops under treaties with Spain. Sism after, 
in Felmiary, 1701, the English rfirlianient met, and dettoiiiired 
any treaty which promise«l France the dominion of the M«*di- 
terranean. Iloiland iK'gaii to arm, and the KinjMTor of Austria , 
]»ushed his troijps into north<*rii Italy, where a campaign fob 
lowed, greatly to the disadvantage of Lruiis. 

In Septeiiil*cr of the same year, 1701, Uie two sea |S)W'ers 
and the Em|S‘rt>r of Austria signed a secret treaty, which 
laid down the chief lines of the coming war, with the ex- 
ception of that waged in the Spanish |M;ninsula itself. Ily 
it the allies undert^iok to compier the Spanish Netherlands 
in order to place a harrier lictwcen France and the United 
Provinces; to conquer Milan as a security for the em|K?ror*s 
other provinces ; and to conquer Naples and Sicily for the 
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same security^ and also for the security of the navigation and 
commerce of the subjects of his Britannic Majesty and of the 
United Provinces. The sea powers should have the right to 
conquer, for the utility of the said navigation and commerce, 
the countries and towns of the Spanish Indies ; and all that 
they should be able to take there should be for them and re- 
main theirs. The war begun, none of the allies could treat 
without the others, nor without having taken just measures— 
first, to prevent the kingdoms of France and Spain from ever 
being united under the same king; second, to prevent the 
French from ever making themselves masters of the Spanish 
Indies, or from sending ships thither to engage, directly or 
indirectly, in commerce; third, to secure to the subjects of 
his Britannic Majesty and of the United Provinces the com- 
mercial privileges which they enjoyed in all the Spanish States 
under the late king. 

It will be noticed that in these conditions there is no sug- 
gestion of any intention to resist the accession of the Bourbon 
king, who was called to the throne by the Spanish govern- 
ment and at first acknowledged by England and Holland; but, 
on the other hand, the Emperor of Austria does not withdraw 
the Austrian claim, which centred in his own person. The 
voice of the sea povrers was paramount in the coalition, as the 
terms of the treaty safeguarding their commercial interests 
show, though, as they wxre about to use German armies for 
the land war, German claims also had to be considered. As 
a French historian points out : — 

** This was really a new treaty of partition. . . . TV'illiam HI., who 
had conducted all, had taken care not to exhaust England and Holland, 
in order to restore the Spanbh monarchy, intact, to the emperor ; his 
final condition was to reduce the new king, Philip V., to Spain proper, 
and to secure to England and Holland at once the commercial use of 
all the regions that ha<l been under the Spanish monarchy, together 
with important military and maritime positions against Fraztee.” ^ 

But though war was imminent, the countries about to en- 
gage hesitated. Holland would not move without England, 

^ Martiii: Histoiyof Fiance. 
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and despite the strong feeling of tlie latter country against 
France, the manufacturers and merchants still remcmlM^red 
the terrible suiferings of Uie last arar. «TuHt tlicn, as ilie scales 
were a*averiiig, James II. died. liOuis, yii‘lding to a sentiment 
of sympathy and urged by his nearest intimates, foriiinlly rec* 
ognized the son of Janies as kinged England: and the English 
people, enraged at arhat they looked on as a threat and an in* 
suit, threw aside all merely prudential considerations. I'ho 
House of liords declared that “there could Ik? no security till 
the iisurjK?r of the Spanish monarchy was brought to reawm;” 
and the House of Commons voted fifty thousand sold’ . * and 
thirty-five thousand seamen, Is^sides sulmidies for Herman and 
Danish auxiliaries. William III. died soon after, in March, 
1702; but Queen Anne bsik up his |M)liey, which had hecoine 
that of the EngliKh and Dutcli jH*o|>le8. 

L<iiiis XIW tried to break part of the on-coming storm by 
forming a league of neutrals among the other (fennnn Stales; 
but the em{>eror adroitly made use of the (kTtimn feeling, and 
won to bis side the Elector of Hrandenbtirg by acknowledging 
him as king of I’nissia, thus creating a North-Hermun l^otes* 
tail! royal house, around whieli the other I’nitrstant States 
naturally gath<‘rc«i, and which was in the future t4) prove a 
formidable riv.al to Austria. The immediate result was that 
France and Spain, whose cause w^as Uitrnceforlh known as 
that of the two crowns, went into the war without any ally 
save Bavaria. War was declared in May by Holluiul against 
tlie kings of France and Spain; by England against Fniiico 
and Spain, Anne n*f using to recognize Philip V. even in de- 
daring war, because he had recognized James III. os king of 
England; while the emjieror w'as still more outs|Kiken, dt^dar* 
ing against the King of France and the Duke of Anjou. Thus 
began the great War of the Spanish Succession, 

It is far from easy, in dealing with a war of such pro|K>r- 
tions, lasting for more than ten years, to disirntanglo from 
the general narrative that ]iart which particularly touches 
our subject, without at the same time Icsiiiig sight of the 
relation of the one part to the whole. Such a loss, however, 
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18 fatal to the end in view, which is not a mere chronicle 
of naval eventB, nor even a tactical or strategic discussion 
of certain naval problems divorced from their surroundings of 
cause and effect in general history, but an appreciation of 
the effect of sea power upon the general result of the war and 
upon the prosperity of nations. It will conduce to clearness, 
however, to point out again that the aim of William III. was 
not to dispute the claim of Philip V. to the throne, — a matter 
of comparative indifference to the sea powers, — but to seize, 
to the benefit of their commerce and colonial empire, such 
portions of the Spanish American possessions as he could, 
and at the same time to impose such conditions upon the new 
monarchy as would at least prevent any loss, to English and 
Dutch commerce, of the privileges they had had under the 
Austrian line. Such a policy would not direct the main 
effort of the sea nations upon the Spanish peninsula, but 
upon America; and the allied fleets might not have entered 
the Straits. Sicily and Naples were to go, not to England, 
but to Austria. Subsequent causes led to an entire change 
in this general plan. A new candidate, a son of the Emperor 
of Germany, was set up in 1703 by the coalition under the 
name of Carlos 111., and the peninsula became the scene of 
a doubtful and bloody war, keeping the Anglo-Dutch fleets 
hovering round the coasts ; with the I’esult, as regards the sea 
powers, that nothing of decisive importance was done in 
S|mnish America, but that England issued from the strife 
with Gibraltar and Poii; Mahon in her hands, to be thence- 
forth a Mediterranean power. At tlie same time that Carlos 
III. was proclaimed, a treaty was negotiated with Portu- 
gal, known as the Methuen Treaty, which gave England the 
practical monopoly of Portuguese trade, and sent the gold of 
Brazil by way of Lisbon to London, — an advantage so great 
that it aided materially in keeping up the war on the continent 
as well as in maintaining the navy. At the same time the 
efficiency of the latter so increased that the losses by French 
cruisers, though still heavy, were at no time unendurable. 

" When the war broke out, in pursuance of the original 
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policy, Sir George Roukc, with a fleet of fifty 8lii{)a-of-the* 
line and tmnsporta carrying fourteen thouaand troofis, waa aeiit 
against Cadiz, which w-as Utc great Euro|:)ean centre of the 
S|>anish*Aincricau trade ; tliere came the 8(H'cie and products 
of the West, and thence they were disiiersed through Euro|>e. 
It bad been the pur|)ose of William 111. also to seize Carta- 
gt^na« one of the principal centres of the same trade in the 
other hemisphere ; and to that end, six months before his 
death, in Sepieml»er, 1701,ho had despatchcnl there a sr|uadroii 
under that traditional seaman of the olden time, Hetihow. 
Benbow fell in with a French squadron sent to , and 
strengthen tlic place, and brought it to action north of Carta- 
gena; but though 8U|K;rior in force, the treason of m^veral 
of his captains, wdio kept out of action, defeated his pur|Kme, 
and after fighting till his ship was helpless and he himself 
had received a mortal wound, the French esca{)ed and Carta- 
gena was saved. Ik^fore bis death lleiibow nrceivinl a let- 
ter from the French commodore to this effect : “ Vesterday 
morning I liad no ho|)e but I should have siip|K)d in your 
cabin. As for those cowardly captains of yours, hang them 
up, for, by 1^x1 ! they deserve if And hanged two of them 
were. Itooke*8 ex|K?dition against Cadiz also failed, as it was 
nearly certain to do ; for his instructions were so to act as 
to conciliate the S|ianish |)eo|>le and disincline them bi the 
IkiurlH)n king. Such doubtful orders tied his hands ; but 
after failing there, he learned that the galleoiis fmm Uic 
West Indies, loaded with silver and merchandise, iioil put 
into Vigo Bay under escort of Fnuich shi|m>of-war. Ho 
went there at once, and found the enemy in a harlM>r wliose 
entrance was but three quarters of a mile wide, defended by 
fortifications and a heavy boom; but a [lassoge was forced 
through the boom under a hot fire, the place muzed, and all 
the shipping, with much of the specie, either taken or sunk. 
This affair, which is known in history as that of the Vigo 
galleons, was a brilliant and interesting feat of arms, but 
has no military features calling for mention, except the blow 
It gave to the finances and prestige of the two crowns. 
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The affair at Vigo had, however, important political re- 
sults, and helped to that change in the general plan of the 
sea powers w'hich has been mentioned. The King of Por- 
tugal, moved by fear of the French, had acknowledged 
Philip V. ; but his heart was against him, for he dreaded 
French influence and power brought so near his little and 
isolated kingdom. It had been a part of Rooke’s mission 
to detach him from the alliance of the two crowns ; and the 
affair of Vigo, happening so near his own frontiers, impressed 
him with a sense of the power of the allied navies. In truth, 
Portugal is nearer to the sea than to Spain, and must fall 
naturally under the influence of the power controlling the 
sea. Inducements were offered, — by the Emperor of Austria 
a cession of Spanish territory, by the sea powers a subsidy ; 
but the king w’as not willing to declare himself until the 
Austrian claimant should have landed at Lisbon, fairly com- 
mitting the coalition to a peninsular as well as a continental 
war. The emperor transferred his claims to his second son, 
Charles ; and the latter, after being proclaimed in Vienna 
and acknowledged by England and Holland, was taken by 
the allied fleets to Lisbon, where he landed in March, 1704. 
This necessitated the important change in the plans of the 
sea powers. Pledged to the support of Carlos, their fleets 
were thenceforth tied to the shores of the peninsula and the 
protection of commerce ; wdiile the war in the West Indies, 
becoming a side issue on a small scale, led to no results. 
From this time on, Portugal was the faithful ally of England, 
whose sea power during this war gained its vast preponder- 
ance over all rivals. Her ports were the refuge and support 
of English fleets, and on Portugal was based in later days 
the Peninsular war with Napoleon. In and through ail, 
Portugal, for a hundred years, had more to gain and more 
to fear from England than from any other power. 

Great as were the effects of the maritime supremacy of the 
two sea powers upon the general result.of the war, and espe- 
cially upon that undisputed empire of the seas which Eng- 
land hdd for a centuiy after, the contest is marked by no 
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one naval action of militarv interest. Once only did great 
fleets meet, and then with results that a'cre indiM^isive ; after 
which tlic French gave uj» the struggle at sea, coiiliniiig them* 
selves wholly to a commerce-destroying warfare. This fea- 
ture of the War of the Spanish Succession characterises 
nearly the w'hole of tlio eighteenth ctmtury, with Uie cxce|>- 
tion of the American Revolutionary struggle. The noiseless, 
steady, exhausting pressure with which si^a |)ower acts, cut- 
ting ofT the resources of the enemy while maintaining its 
own, 8Uf»{>ortiiig war in scenes where it diK's not apinnir it *' if, 
or ap|N*ar8 only in tlie hackgrotind, and striking Liows 
at rare intervals, though lost to most, is emphasized U> the 
careful reader hy the events of this war and of the half- 
century that followed. The overw'helmiiig sea |H)wer of 
England was the determining factor in KurojHuin history 
during the ]K*riod mentioned, maintaining war abroad while 
keeping its own {K*oplc in pros|icrity at home, and building 
up the great eiiij»ire which is now seen ; hut from its vt»ry 
greatness its action, l)y escaping op)M)sitioii, escais's attention. 
On the few' occasions in which it is called to tight, its sii|)e- 
riorit) is so marked that the affairs can scarcely lie called 
battles ; with the {K>ssihle cxcepliotis of Myng's action at 
Minorca and lluwke*s at Quil)oron, the latter one of Iho 
most brilliant pages in naval history, no decisive encounter 
between equal forces, |K>Hsessiug military intcrcKt, occurs 
between 1700 and 1778. 

Owing to this characteristic, the War of tlie Spanish Suc- 
cession, from tlie {x^int of view of our subject, has to bo 
blocked out in general outline, avoiding narnilive ami in- 
dicating general liearings, esfiecially of the actions of iho 
fleets. With the war in Flanders, in fJermany, and in Italy 
the navies had naturally no concern ; when they had so pro- 
tected the commerce of the allies that there was no serious 
check to that flow of subsidies upon which Uie land war 
depended, their part toward it was done. In the Spanish pen- 
insula it was different Immediately after landing Carlos III. 
It Lisbon, Sir George Booke sailed for Barcelona, which it 

14 
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was understood would be handed over when the fleets ap- 
peared ; but the governor was faithful to his king and kept 
down the Austrian party. Rooke then sailed for Toulon, 
where a French fleet was at anchor. On his way he sighted 
another French fleet coming from Brest, which he chased but 
was unable to overtake ; so that both the enemy’s squadrons 
were united in the port. It is worth while to note here that 
the English navy did not as yet attempt to blockade the French 
ports in winter, as they did at a later date. At this jieriod 
fleets, like armies, went into winter quarters. Another Eng- 
lish admiral. Sir Cloudesley Shovel, had been sent in the 
spring to blockade Brest ; but arriving too late, he found his 
bird flown, and at once kept on to the Mediterranean. Rooke, 
not thinking himself strong enough to resist the combined 
French squadrons, fell back toward the Straits ; for at this 
time England had no ports, no base, in the Mediterranean, no 
useful ally ; Lisbon was the nearest refuge. Rooke and Shovel 
met off Lagos, and there held a council of war, in which the 
former, who w*as senior, declared that his instructions forbade 
his undertaking anything without the consent of the kings of 
Spain and Portugal. This w*as indeed tying the hands of the 
sea powers ; but Rooke at last, chafing at the humiliating inac- 
tion, and ashamed to go home without doing something, de- 
cided to attack Gibraltar for three reasons : because he heard 
it was insuflicicntly garrisoned, because it was of infinite 
importance as a port for the present w^ar, and bc^cause its 
capture would reflect credit on the queen's arms. Tlie place 
was attacked, bombarded, and then carried by an assault 
in boats. The English possession of Gibraltar dates from 
August 4, 1704, and the deed rightly keeps alive the name 
of Rooke, to whose judgment and fearlessness of responsi^ 
biliiy England owes the key of the Mediterranean. 

The Bourbon king of Spain at once undertook to retake 
the place, and called upon the French fleet in Toulon to sup- 
port his attdck. Tourville had died in 1701, and the fleet 
was commanded by the Count of Toulouse, — a natural son 
of Louis XIV., oitly twenty-six years old. Rooke also sailed 
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eastward, and the two fleets met on the 24th of August off 
Velez Malaga. The allies were to windward witli a northeast 
wind, both fleets on the port tack heading to the soutliward and 
eastward. There is some uncertainty as to the numbers ; the 
French had fifty-two shij)8-of*the-Iine, their enemy probably 
half a dozen more. The allies kept away together, each ship 
for its opiK>sitc ; there was apparently no attempt on Hooke's 
part at any tactical combination. The battle of Malaga |Km- 
sesses indeed no military interest, except that it is the first 
in which wc find fully dcvelo|K*d that wholly unHCuuitific 
method of attack l)y the English which Clerk criticis< *i, and 
which prevailed throughout the century. It is instructivo 
to notice that the result in it was the same as in all others 
fought on the same principle. The van ofHUied out from tho 
centre, leaving quite an interval ; and the attcm[»t made to 
penetrate this gap and isolate the van was the only tjictical 
move of the French. We find in them at Malaga no trace 
of the cautious, skilful tactics which Clerk rightly thought 
to recognize at a later day. The degeneracy from the able 
combinations of Monk, Ruyter, and Tourvillc to the epoch of 
mere scamansliip is clearly marked by the battle of Malaga, 
and gives it its only historical importance. In it was real- 
ized that primitive mode of fighting which Macaulay has 
sung, and which remained for many years the ideal of tho 
English navy : — 

** Then on l>oth side* the leArlere 
Gave (ti^nal for the charge ; 
iVnd cm iHith KidoH the footmen 
Stnnlo forth with laiire and targe > 

And oil both eidee the hoiecmen 
Struck their ejinre dwp in gore, 

And front to jrmt the armiiw 
Met with a mighty roar.** 

Human movement is not always advance; and there are 
traces of a somewhat similar ideal in the naval |>cnodical 
literature of our own day. The fight was severe, lasting from 
ten in the morning till five in fhc nffemoon, but was en- 
tirely indecisive. T^e next day tlic wind shifted, giving tho 
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weathcr-gagc to the French, but they did not use the oppor« 
tuiiity to attack; for which they were much to blame, if 
their claim of the advantage the day before is well founded. 
Booke could not have fought ; nearly half his fleet, twenty- 
five ships, it is said, had used up all their ammunition. Even 
during the battle itself several of the allied ships were towed 
out of line, because they had not powder and ball for a single 
broadside. This w’as doubtless due to the attack upon Gibral- 
tar, in which fifteen thousand shot were cx})ended, and to the 
lack of any port serving as a base of supplies, — a deficiency 
w'hich the new' possession would hereafter remove. Rooke, in 
seizing Gibraltar, liad the same object in view that prompted 
the United States to seize Port Royal at the beginning of 
the Civil War, and wdiich made the Duke of Parma urge 
upon his king, before sending the Spanish Great Armada, to 
seize Flushing on the coast of Holland, — advice which, had 
it been followed, would have made unnecessary that dreary 
and disastrous voyage to the north of England, The same 
reasons would doubtless lead any nation intending serious 
o|)erations against our seaboard, to seize points remote from 
the great centres and susceptible of defence, like Gardiner’s 
Bay or Port Royal, wdiich in an inefficient condition of our 
navy they might hold with and for their fleets. 

Rooko retired in peace to Lisbon, bestowing by the way on 
Gibraltar all the victuals and ammunition that could be spared 
from the fleet. Toulouse, instead of following up his victory, 
if it was one, went back to Toulon, sending only ten ships- 
of-thc-line to support the attack on Gibraltar. All the at- 
tempts of the French against the place were carried on in a 
futile manner; the investing squadron was finally destroyed 
and the land attack converted into a blockade. “ With this 
reverse,” says a French naval officer, “ began in the French 
people a regrettable reaction against the navy. The wonders 
to which it had given birth, its immense services, w'ere for- 
gotten. Its value was no longer believed. The army, more 
directly in contact with the nation, had all ita favor, all its 
sympathy. The prevailing error, that the greatness or decay 
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of France depended upon some Rhenish positions, could not 
but favor these ideas adverse to tlic sea service, which have 
made England's strength and our weakness/* * 

During this year, 1704, the battle of Rlenheim was fought, 
in which the French and Ravariaii troops were wholly over- 
thrown by the English and (lorinan under Slarlboroiigh and 
Prince Eugene. The result of this battle was that Jiavaria 
forsook the French alliance, and Oermany beeainc a second- 
ary theatre of the general war, which was waged thereafter 
mainly in the Netherlands, Italy, and the IVninsula. 

The following year, 1705, the allies moved against Philip V, 
by two roads, — from Lisbon upon Madri<l, and by way of Har- 
celona. The former attack, though based upon the sea, was 
mainly by land, and resuliless ; the Spanish {KH)ple in that 
quarter show’cd unmistakably that they would not wtIcouio 
the king set up by foreign powers. It was difTiTcnt in (*ala- 
lonia. Carlos III. went there in person with tlie allied fleet. 
The French navy, inferior in numbers, kept in port. The 
French army also did not apfiear. The allied troop.H inv<*sted 
the town, aided by three thousand seamen and 8up[M)rfed by 
supplies landed from the fleet, which was to t)>cm both base 
of supplies and line of cominiinications. Hareelona surren- 
dered on the 9th of October; all Catalonia wehromed (Carlos, 
and the movement spread to Aragon and Valencia, the capital 
of the latter province declaring for Carlos. 

The following year, 1706, the French took the ofTensivc in 
Spain on the borders of Catalonia, while defemling the passes 
of the mountains toward Portugal. In the absence of the 
allied fleet, and of the succors which it brought and main- 
tained, the resistance w^as weak, and Rarcelona was again 
besieged, this time by the French f»arty supported by a French 
fleet of thirty sail-of-thc-iine and numerous transports with 
supplies from the neighboring fK)rt of Toulon. The siege, 
begun April 5, was going on hopefully ; the Austrian claim- 
ant himself was within the wails, the prize of success ; but 
on the 10th of May the allied fleet appeared, the French ships 
1 Lapeyrouae'Bo&aUi : ilut. dc U Marine Fnui^atae. 
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retired, and the siege was raised in disorder. The Bourbon 
claimant dared not retreat into Aragon, and so passed bj 
Roussillon into France, leaving his rival in possession. At 
the same time there moved forward from Portugal — tha^ 
other base which the sea power of the English and Dutch at 
once controlled and utilized — another army maintained by 
the subsidies earned from the ocean. This time the western 
attack was more successful ; many cities in Estremadura and 
Leon fell, and as soon as the allied generals learned the rais- 
ing of the siege of Barcelona, they pressed on by way of 
Salamanca to Madrid. Philip V., after escaping into France, 
had returned to Spain by the western Pyrenees ; but on the 
approach of the allies he had again to fly, leaving to them 
his capital. The Portuguese and allied troops entered Ma- 
drid, June 26, 1706. The allied fleet, after the fall of Bar- 
celona, seized Alicante and Cartagena. 

So far success had gone ; but the inclinations of the Spanish 
people had been mistaken, and the strength of their purpose 
and pride, supported by the natural features of their country, 
was not yet understood. The national hatred to the Portu- 
guese was aroused, as well as the religious dislike to here- 
tics, the English general himself being a Ilugucnot refugee. 
Madrid and the surrounding country were disaflfected, and 
the south sent the Bourbon king assurance of its fidelity. 
The allies were not able to remain in the hostile capital, par- 
ticularly as the region around was empty of supplies and full 
of guerillas. They retired to the eastward, drawing tow'ard the 
Austrian claimant in Aragon. Reverse followed reverse, and 
on the 25th of April, 1707, the allied army was disastrously over- 
thrown at Almansa, losing fifteen thousand men. All Spain 
fell back again into the power of Philip V., except the prov- 
ince of Catalonia, part of which also was subdued. The next 
year, 1708, the French made some progress in the same quar- 
ter, but were not able to attack Barcelona; Valencia and 
Alicante, however, were reduced. 

The year 1707 was not marked by any naval event of 
importance. During the summer the allied fleets in the 
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Mediterranean were diverted from the coast of Spain to 
support an attack upon Toulon made by the Austrians and 
Piedmontese. The latter moved from Italy along the coast 
of the Mediterranean, the fleet 8up}>orting tlie flank on the 
sea, and contributing supplies. The siege, however, failed, 
and the campaign was inconclusive. Ketnrning homo, the 
admiral, Sir Cloudcslcy Shovel, with several ships-of-tho-line, 
was lost on the Sciliy Islands, in one of those shipwrecks 
which have become historical. 

In 1708 the allied fleets seized Sardinia, which from its 
fruitfulness and nearness to Barcelona became a rich ston'- 
house to the Austrian claimant, so long as by the allied help 
he controlled the sea. Tlie same year Minorca, with its vain* 
able harbor. Port Mahon, was also taken, and from that time 
for fifty years remained in English hands. Blocking Cadiz 
and Cartagena by the possession of (tibraltar, ami facing 
^ulon with Port Mahon, Great Britain was now as strongly 
based in the Mediterranean as cither France or Spain ; while, 
with Portugal as an ally, she controlled the two stations of 
Lisbon and Gibraltar, watching the trade routes l>oth of the 
ocean and of the inland sea. By the end of 1708 the dis- 
asters of Prance by land and sea, the frightful sufTeringH of 
the kingdom, and the almost hopelessness of carrying on a 
strife w'hich was destroying France, and easily b<»rne by Eng- 
land, led Louis XIV. to offer most humiliating concessions 
to obtain peace. He undertook to surrender the whole Span- 
ish monarchy, reserving only Naples for tlie Bourbon king. 
The allies refused ; they demanded the abamlonmcnt of the 
whole Spanish Empire without exception by the Duke of 
Anjou, refusing to call him king, and added thereto ruinous 
conditions for France herself. Louis would not yield these, 
and the war went on. 

During the remaining years the strenuous action of the sea 
power of the allies, which had by this time come to Vkj that 
of Great Britain alone, with little help from Holland, was less 
than ever obtrusive, but the reality of its effect remained. 
The Austrian claimant, confined to Catalonia for the most 
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part, was kept in commanication with Sardinia and the Ital- 
ian provinces of Germany by the English fleet ; but the entire 
disappearance of the French nary and the evident intention 
on the part of Louis to keep no squadrons at sea, allowed 
some diminution of the Mediterranean fleet, with the result 
of greater protection to trade. In the years 1710 and 1711 
expeditions were also made against the French colonics in 
North America. Nova Scotia was taken, but an attempt on 
Quebec failed. 

During the winter of 1709 and 1710 Louis withdrew all the 
Frencli troops from Spain, thus abandoning the cause of his 
grandson. But when the cause of France was at the very 
lowest, and it seemed as though she might be driven to con- 
cessions which would reduce her to a second-class power, the 
existence of the coalition was threatened by the disgrace of 
Marlborough, who represented England in it. ITis loss of 
favor with the queen was followed by the accession to power 
of the party opposed to the war, or rather to its further con- 
tinuance. This change took place in tlic summer of 1710, 
and the inclination toward peace w^as strengthened both by 
tlie favorable position in which England then stood for treat- 
ing, and by the heavy burden she was bearing; which it 
became evident could bring in no further advantages com- 
mensurate to its weight. The weaker ally, Holland, had 
gradually ceased to contribute her stipulated share to the sea 
forces ; and although far-sighted Englishmen might see with 
complacency the disappearance of a rival sea power, the imme- 
diate increase of cxj)cn.sc w^as more looked to and felt by the 
men of the day. The cost both of the continental and Span- 
ish wars was also largely defrayed by England’s subsidies ; 
and while that on the continent could bring her no further 
gain, it was seen that the sympathies of the Spanish people 
could not be overborne in favor of Carlos III. without paying 
more than the game w^as worth. Secret negotiations between 
England and France soon began, and received an additional 
impulse by the unexpected death of the ifmperor of Germany, 
the brother of the Austrian claimant of the Spanish throne. 
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There being no other male heir, Carlos became at once 
emperor of Austria, and was soon after elected em|)cror of 
Germany. England had no more wish to stn? two crowns 
on an Austrian head than on that of a llourhon. 

The demands made by England, as conditions of peace in 
1711, showed her to have iH'come a sea jiower in the purest 
sense of the word, not only in fact, bid also in lu'r own con- 
sciousness. Slic required that the same |K'rson should never 
be king both of Prance and Spain ; that a barrier of fortified 
towns should be granted her allies, Holland and (lermany, 
as a defensive line against France; that French coxKjucsts 
from her allies should Ik; rcstonul ; and for herself she de- 
manded the formal cession of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
whose strategic and maritime value has been pointed out, the 
destruction of the port of Dunkirk, the home nest of the pri- 
vateers that preyed on English commerce, the cession of the 
French colonies of Newfoundland, lludson^s Pay, and Nova 
Scotia, the last of which she licld at that time, and finally, 
treaties of commerce with France and Spain, and the conces- 
sion of the mono[H)ly of the slave trade with Spanish Amer- 
ica, known as the Asiento, which Spain had given to France 
in 1701. 

Negotiations continued, though hostilities did not cease ; 
and in June, 1712, a four months’ truce b(dw(»en Great Pritaiii 
and France removed the English troops from the allic'd armies 
on the continent, their great leader Marlborough having been 
taken from their head the year before. The cam|)aign of 1712 
was favorable to France ; but in almost any c»v(,‘nt the with- 
drawal of Great Britain made the end of the war a question of 
but a short time. The remonstrances of Holland were met 
by the reply that since 1707 the Dutch had not furnished 
more than one third tlieir quota of ships, and taking the war 
through, not over one lialf. The House of Commons in an 
address to the throne in 1712 complained that — 

The service at sea hath l>C4*ri carried on through the; whole course 
of the war in a mauner highly disadvantageouH U> your MajtjHty's 
kingdom, for the necessity requiring that great fleets slniuld )»e fitted 
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out every year for maintainiog a aaperiority in tbe Mediterranean 
and for opposing any force which the enemy might prepare either at 
Dnnkirk or in the ports of west France ; your Majesty's readiness, 
in fitting out your proportion of ships for all parts of that service, 
hath not prevailed with Holland, which has been greatly deficient 
every year in proportion to what your Majesty hath furnished. • • • 
Hence your Majesty hath been obliged to supply those deficiencies 
with additional reinforcements of your own ships, and your Majesty's 
ships have been forced in greater numbers to continue in remote seas, 
and at unseasonable times of the year, to the great damage of the 
navy. This also hath straitened the convoys for trade ; the coasts 
have been exposed for want of miisers ; and you have been disabled 
from annoying the enemy in their most beneficial commerce with the 
West Indies, whence they received those vast supplies of treasure, 
without which they could not have supported the expenses of the 

In fact, between 1701 and 1716 the commerce of Spanish 
America had brought into Franco foKy million dollars in 
specie. To these complaints the Dutch envoy to England 
could only reply that Holland was not in a condition to fulfil 
her compacts. The reverses of 1712, added to Great Brit- 
ain's fixed purpose to have peace, decided the Dutch to the 
Bame ; and the English still kept, amid their dissatisfaction 
with their allies, so much of their old feeling against France 
OB to supjiort all the reasonable claims of Holland. April 
11, 1713, an almost general |ieace, known as the Peace of 
Utrecht, one of the landmarks of history, was signed lie- 
tween France on the one hand, and England, Holland, Prus- 
sia, Portugal, and Savoy on the other. The emperor still 
held out, but the loss of British subsidies fettered the move- 
ments of his armies, and with the withdrawal of the sea 
powers the continental war might have fallen of itself ; but 
France with her hands freed carried on during 1718 a bril- 
liant and successful campaign in Germany. On the 7th of 
March, 1714, {)oace was signed between France and Austria. 
Some embers of the war continued to burn in Catalonia and 
the Balearic Islands, which persisted in their rebellion against 
Philip Y. ; but tbe revolt was stilled as soon as the arms of 
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France were turned against them. Barcelona was taken by 
storm in September, 1714 ; the islands submitted in the follow* 
ing summer. 

Tlie changes effected by this long war and sanctioned by 
the peace, neglecting details of lesser or passing importance, 
may be stated as follows : 1. The House of Bourbon was 
settled on the Spanish throne, and the Spanish einpiro 
retained its West Indian and American possessions ; the 
purpose of William III. against her dominion there was frus- 
trated when England undertook to Rup|K)rt the Austrian 
prince, and so fastened the greater part of her naval force 
to the Mediterranean. 2. The Spanish empire lost its pos- 
sessions in the Xethcriands, Oelderland going to the new 
kingdom of Prussia and Belgium to the emfHTor; the 
Spanish Netherlands thus became the Austrian Netherlands. 
3. Spain lost also the |)rincipal islands of the Mediterranean ; 
Sardinia being given to Austria, Minorca with its fine harbor 
to Great Britain, and Sicily to the Duke of Savoy. 4. Spain 
lost also her Italian possessions, Milan nn<l Na]»les going to 
the emperor. Such, in the main, were the results to Spain of 
the fight over the succession to her throne. 

France, the backer of the successful claimant, came out 
of the strife worn out, and with considerable loss of terri- 
tory. She had succeeded in placing a king of her own royal 
house on a neighboring throne, but her sea Htrenglli was ex- 
hausted, her population diminished, her financial condition 
ruined. The European territory surrendered was on her 
northern and eastern boundaries ; and she abandoned the use 
of the jK>rt of Dunkirk, the centre of that privateering warfare 
80 dreaded by English merchants. In America, the cession 
of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland was the first step tow’ard 
that entire loss of Canada which Isifell half a century later; 
but for the present she retained Cajic Brebin Island, with its 
port Louisburg, the key to the Gulf and River St. Lawrence. 

The gains of England, by the treaty and the war, corre- 
sponded very nearly to the losses nf France and Spain, and w<!ro 
idl in the direction of extending and strengthening her sea 
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power. Gibraltar and Port Mahon in the Mediterranean, and 
the colonies already mentioned in Xorth America, afforded 
new bases to that power, extending and jirotecting her trade. 
Second only to the expansion of her own w’as the injury to 
the sea power of France and Holland, by the decay of their 
navies in consequence of the immense drain of the land war- 
fare ; further indications of that decay will be given later. 
The very neglect of Holland to fill up her quota of ships, and 
the bad condition of those sent, wliile imposing extra bur- 
dens upon England, may be considered a benefit, forcing the 
Jiritish navy to greater development and effort. The dispro- 
portion in military power on the sea was further increased 
by the destruction of the w'orks at Dunkirk ; for though not 
in itself a first-class port, nor of much depth of water, it had 
great artificial military strength, and its position was pecu- 
liarly adapted to annoy English trade. It was but forty 
miles from the South Foreland and the Downs, and the 
Channel abreast it is but twenty miles wide. Dunkirk 
was one of I^ouis’ earliest acquisitions, and in its develoiH 
inent was as his own child ; the dismantling of the works 
and filling-in of the port show the depth of his humiliation 
at this time. But it was the wisdom of England not to base 
her sea powxr solely on military positions nor even on fighting- 
ships, and the commercial advantages she had now^ gained 
by the war and the peace were very great. The grant of the 
slave trade with Spanish America, in itself lucrative, became 
yet more so as the basis for an immense smuggling inter- 
course with those countries, which gave the Eiiglish a par- 
tial recompense for their failure to obtain actual possession ; 
while the cessions made to Portugal by France in South 
America were mainly to the advantage of England, wdiich 
had obtained the control of Portuguese trade by the treaty 
of 170S. The North American colonies ceded were valuable, 
not merely nor chiefly as military stations, but commercially ; 
and treaties of eommerce on favorable -terms were made both 
with France and Spain. A minister of the day, defending the 
treaty in Parliament, said : The advantages from this peace 
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appear in the addition made to our wealth ; in the groat 
quantities of bullion lately coined in our mint ; by the vast 
increase in our shipping emjdoycd since the |»eaee, in the fish* 
eries, and in merchandise; and by the remarkable growth of 
the customs upon im{)orts, and of our manufactures, and 
the grow'th of our country u|>ou ex|M3rt;*’ in a w'ord, by the 
impetus to trade in all its branches. 

While England thus came out from the war in good run* 
ning condition, and fairly placed in that position of mari- 
time supremacy which she has so long maintained, her old 
rival in trade and fighting was left hopelessly behind. As 
the result of the war Holland obtained nothing at sen, — 
no colony, no station. The commercial treaty with France 
placed her on the same terms as England, but she received 
no concessions giving her a footing in Spanish America like 
that obtained by her ally. Indeed, some years before the 
{)eace, while the coalition was still maintaining Carlos, a 
treaty w^as made with the latter by the British minister, 
unknown to the Dutch, practically giving the llritish mo- 
nopoly of S[>anish trade in America ; sharing it only with 
Spaniard.s, which w'as pretty nnicli the same as not sliaring 
it at all. This treaty accidentally became known, and made 
a great impression on the Dutch ; but England w as then so 
necessary to the coalition that she ran no risk of being hdt 
out by its other members. The gain which Holland made 
by land was that of military occupation only, of certain for- 
tified places in the Austrian Netherlands, known to his- 
tory as the “barrier tow'iis ; ” nothing w'as a«lded hy them 
to her revenue, population, or resonrees ; nothing to that 
national strength w'hich must underlie military institutions. 
Holland had forsaken, jK?rhaps iinavriidably, the path by 
which she had advanced to w'calth atid b) leadership among 
nations. The exigencies of her continental |Kmition had led 
to the neglect of her navy, which in those clays of wrar and 
privateering involved a loss of carrying-trade and commerce ; 
and although she held her head high through the war, the 
aymptoma of weakness were apparent in her failing armar 
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mente. Therefore^ though the United Provincefl attained 
the great object for which they began the war, and Bared 
the Spanish Netherlands from the hands of France, the 
success was not worth tlic cost. Thenceforth they withdrew 
for a long period from the wars and diplomacy of Euro))e; 
partly, perhaps, because they saw how little they had gained, 
but yet more from actual weakness and inability. After the 
strenuous exertions of the war came a reaction, which showed 
jiainfully the inherent weakness of a State narrow in ter- 
ritory and small in the number of its people. The visible 
decline of the Provinces dates from the Peace of Utrecht ; the 
real decline began earlier, Holland ceased to be numbered 
among the great powers of Europe, her navy was no longer 
a military factor in di|jlomacy, and her commerce also shared 
in the general decline of the State. 

It remains only to notice briefly the results to Austria, 
and to Germany generally. France yielded the barrier of 
the Rhine, with fortified jdaccs on the cast bank of the river. 
Austria received, us has been mentioned, Belgium, Sardinia, 
Naples, and the Spanish possessions in northern Italy ; dis- 
satisfied in other rc8i>ccts, Austria was especially discontented 
at her failure to obtain Sicily, and did not cease negotiating 
afterward, until she had secured that island. A circumstance 
more important to Germany and to all Europe than this transi- 
tory acquisition of distant and alien countries by Austria was 
the rise of Prussia, which dates from this war as a Protestant 
and military kingdom destined to weigh in the balance against 
Austria. 

Such were the leading results of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, the vastest yet witnessed by Europe since the 
Crusades.” It was a war whose chief military interest was 
on the land, — a war in which fought two of the greatest 
generals of all times, Marlborough and Prince Eugene, the 
names of whose battles, Blenheim, Ramillies, Malplaquet, 
Turin, are familiar to the most cal^ual reader of history ; 
while a multitude of able men distinguished themselves on 
the other theatres of the strife, in Flanders, in Germany, in 
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Italj, in Spain. On the sea only one great battle, and that 
scarcely worthy of the name, took place. Yet looking only, 
for the moment, to immediate and evident results, who rea{K^d 
the benefit ? Was it France, whose only gain was to scat a 
Bourbon on the Spanish throne ? Was it Spain, whose only 
gain was to have a Bourbon king instead of an Austrian, 
and thus a closer alliance with Franco? Was it Holland, 
with its barrier of fortified towns, its ruined navy, anti its ex* 
hausted jxjople ? Was it, lastly, Austria, even though she had 
fought with the money of the sea powers, and gained such 
maritime States as the Netherlands and Naples? Was it with 
these, who had waged war more and more exclusively by land, 
and set their eyes more and more on gains on the land, or was 
it not rather with England, who had indeed [)aid for that con- 
tinental war and even backed it with her troops, but who mean- 
while was building up her navy, strengthening, extending, 
and protecting her commerce, seizing maritime positions, — in 
a word, founding and rearing her sea f)ower tipon the ruins 
of that of her rivals, friend and ioe alike ? It is not to de- 
preciate the gains of others that the eye fixes on England's 
naval growth ; their gains but bring out more clearly the 
immenseness of hers. It was a gain to France to have a 
friend rather than an enemy in her rear, though her navy 
and shipping were ruined. It was a gain to Spain to bo 
brought in close intercourse with a livjng country like 
France after a century of [lolitical death, and she had saved 
the greater part of her tlircatencd jwssessions. It was a 
gain to Holland to be definitively freed from French aggres- 
sion, with Belgium in the hands of a strong instead of a 
weak State. And it doubtless was a gain to Austria not 
only to have checked, chiefly at the cxjHjnsc of others, the 
progress of her hen^ditary enemy, but also to have received 
provinces like Sicily and Naples, which, under wise gov- 
ernment, might become the foiiiidalion of a rcsfs^clable sea 
power. But not one of these gains, nor all together, com- 
pared in greatness, and much less in solidity, with the gain 
to England of that unequalled sea power which started ahead 
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during the War of the League of Augsburg, and received its 
comiilcteness and seal during that of the Spanish Succession. 
By it she controlled the great commerce of the o|)en sea with 
a military shipping that had no rival, and in the exhausted 
condition of the other nations could have none; and that 
shipping was now securely based on strong positions in all 
the disputed quarters of tiie world. Although her Indian 
empire was not yet begun, the vast superiority of her navy 
would enable her to control the communications of other 
nations with those rich and distant regions, and to assert 
her will in any disputes arising among the trading-stations 
of the different nationalities. The commerce which had sus- 
tained her in prosperity, and her allies in military efficiency, 
during the w’ar, though cheeked and harassed by the enemy’s 
cruisers (to which she could pay only partial attention amid 
the many claims upon her), started with a bound. into new 
life when the war was over. All over the world, exhausted 
by their share of the common suffering, people were long- 
ing for the return of prosperity and }:»eaccful commerce ; and 
there was no country ready as England was in wealth, capital, 
and shipping to forward and reap the advantages of every 
enterprise by which the interchange of commodities was pro- 
moted, either by lawful or unlawful means. In the War of 
the Spanish Succession, by her own wise management and 
through the exhaustion of other nations, not only her navy 
but her trade was steadily built up ; and indeed, in that 
dangerous condition of tlie seas, traversed by some of the 
most reckless and restless cruisers France ever sent out, the 
efficiency of the navy meant safer voyages, and so more em- 
ployment for the merchant-ships. The British merchant- 
ships, being better protected than those of the Dutch, gained 
the reputation of being far safer carriers, and the carrying- 
trade naturally passed more and more into their hands ; while 
the habit of employing them in preference, once established, 
was likely to continue. 

Taking all things together,** says an historian of the British 
navy, dovbt whether the credit of the English nation ever 
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stood higher than at this jHTiod, or tiie spirit of the |HH>ple liigher.. 
The success of our arms at seti, the iiecessitr of pn^ttM'tiiig our 
trade, and the popularity of every stop taken to increase t»iir marU 
time power, occasioned siudi measun^s to \h* pursued as aiuiuully 
added to our force. Hence arose that mighty difToroiuHr wliich nt 
the close of the year 1700 apixariHl in the Uoyal Navy; this, not 
only in the nuinlH^r but in the cpiality of the shi}>s, w:is much supe- 
rior towdiat it had Iweii at the time of tlie Kcvohition or even befon\ 
Hence it was that our trade rather increased than diminished during 
the last war, and that we gained so signally by our strict inUTt'ourse 
with Portugal.*’ ' 


The sea power of England thereforo w'as not merely in the 
great navy, with which too commonly and excluBively 
associate it ; France had had such a navy in 1688, and it 
filirivcllcd aw’ay like a leaf in tlie fire. Neither was it in a 
prosperous commcrco alone ; a few years after the date at 
'which we have arrived, the commerce of France) took on fair 
proportions, hut tlio first blast of w'ar swept it off tlio seas 
as the navy of Cromwell had once sw'ept tliat <»f Holland. 
It w^as in the union of the tw’o, carefully fostered, that Eng- 
land made the gain of sea ])owcr over and beyond all other 
States ; and this gain is distinctly associated with and dates 
from the War of the Sjianish Hucccssiuii. Before tiiat war 
England w'as one of the sea powers ; after it she was the sea 
power, without any second. This power also she held alone, 
unshared by friend and unchecked by foe. She alone was 
rich, and in licr control of the sea and her extensive sliij)- 
ping had the sources of w'calth so iniicli in her hands that 
there was no present danger of a rival on the ocean. Thus 
her gain of sea power and wealth w'as not only great hut 
solid, being wholly in her own hands ; wdiile the gains of the 
other States w'ere not merely inferior in degree, hut weaker 
in kind, in that they depended more or less upon the good 
will of other peoples. 

Is it meant, it may be asked, to attribute to sea power alone 
the greatness or wealth of any State ? Certainly not. The 
^ Campbell : Liven of the Admirals 
15 
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*duc use and control of the sea ia but one link in the chain of 
exchange by which wealth accumulates ; but it is the central 
link, which lays under contribution other nations for the bene* 
fit of the one holding it, and wliich, history seems to assert, 
most surely of all gathers to itself riches. In England, this 
control and use of the sea seems to arise naturally, from the 
concurrence of many circumstances ; the years immediately 
[ircceding the War of the Spanish Succession had, moreover, 
furthered the advance of her prosjKjrity by a series of fiscal 
measures, which Macaulay speaks of as the deep and solid 
foundation on which was to rise tlic most gigantic fabric of 
commercial prosperity which the world had ever seen.” It 
may be questioned, how'ever, whether the genius of the fieople, 
inclined to and develo))ed by trade, did not make easier the 
taking of such measures ; whether tlieir adoption did not at 
ledst partially spring from, as well as add to, the sea |>ower 
of the nation. However that may be, there is seen, on the 
opfxjsite side of the Channel, a nation which started ahead of 
England in the race, — a nation peculiarly well fitted, by situa- 
tion and resources, for the control of the sea both by war and 
commerce. The position of France is in this {peculiar, that 
of all the great powers she alone had a free choice ; the others 
w-erc more or less constrained to the land chiefly, or to the 
sea chiefly, for any movement outside their own borders ; but 
she to her long continental frontier added a seaboard on 
three seas. In 1072 she definitely chose expansion by land. 
At that time Colbert had administered her finances for twelve 
years, and from a state of terrible confusion had so restored 
them that the revenue of the King of France was more than 
double that of the King of England. In those days France 
paid the subsidies of Europe ; but Colbert’s plans and hopes 
for France rested upon making her powerful on the sea. The 
w'ar with Holland arrested these plans, the onward movement 
of prosperity ceased, tlie nation was thrown back upon itself, 
shut off from the outside world. Many causes doubtless 
worked together to the disastrous result which marked the 
end of the reign of Louis XIV. : constant wars, bad adminis* 
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tratioQ in the latter half of the {leriod, extravagance through- 
out; but France was practically never invaded, the war was 
kept at or beyond her own frontiers with sliglit exceptions, 
her home industries could suffer little from direct liostilU 
tics. In these respects she was nearly equal to Knglaiui, and 
under better conditions than her other enemies. What made 
the difTereiicc in the results ? Why was France miserable and 
exhausted, while England was smiling ami prosperous? Why 
did England dictate, and France accept, terms of j>eaee ? T1 k 5 
reason apparently was tlie dilTerence in wealth and creel it. 
Franco stood alone against many enemies ; but those ene- 
mies were raised and kept nmving by English subsidies. 
The Lord Treasurer of England, writing in ITOtJ to Marl- 
borough, says : — 

“ Though tlie land and trade of bcah England an*l Holland have 
exceKfiivc burthens upon them, yet the credit <‘ontiiiues go<Ml InuIi of 
them and us ; whereas the linam^es of France are kd much more ex- 
liaiisUd that they are forced to give twenty ami iwcnly-live per c’cnt 
for every penny they send out of the kingdom, uiiIcsh tiny send it in 
specie.” 

In 1712 the expenditure of France was 210,000,000 francs, 
while the taxes brought in only IL‘1,000,000 gross, of which, 
after deducting losses and iiccessarv ex flenses, mily .‘17, 000,000 
remained in the treasury ; the deficit was soughf to he met 
by anticipating parts of the revenue for years ahead, and by 
a series of extraordinary transactions tedious to name or to 
understand. 

“In the summer of 1715 [two years after the perwe] it secinM 
as if the situation could not grow worH‘, — no inonr public nor firivam 
credit ; no more clear revenue for tlic State ; the jK>rt.iotiH of the 
revenue not ple<lged, antieijiated on the following years. Neither 
labor nor consumption could Inr nrsumetl f(»r want of circulation ; 
usury reigned on the ruins of Wiciety. The altcTnations of high 
prices and the depreciation of commodities Bnally crusheal the f>eo)>le. 
Provision riots broke out among them, and even in the army. Manu- 
factures were languishing or saspended ; forced mendicity was prey- 
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ittg upon the cities. The fields were deserted, the lauds fallow foi 
lack of instrameuts, for lack of manure, for lack of cattle ; the houses 
were falling to ruin. Monarchical France seemed ready to expire 
with its aged king.”^ 

Thus it was in France, with a population of nineteen mil- 
lions at that time to the eight millions of all the British 
Islands; with a land vastly more fertile and productive; be- 
fore the great days, too, of coal and iron. In England, on the 
contrary, the immense grants of Parliament in 1710 struck 
the French prodigiously ; for while their credit was low, or 
ill a manner quite gone, ours was at its zenith.” During that 
same war “ there appeared that mighty spirit among our 
merchants which enabled them to carry on all their schemes 
w'ith a vigor that kept a constant circulation of money 
throughout the kingdom, and afforded such mighty encour- 
ageinent to all manufactures as has made the remembrance 
of those times grateful in worse.” 

“By the treaty with Portugal we were prodigious gainers. . . . Tlie 
Portugut'se began to fot?l the comfortable effects of their Brazil gold 
mines, and the prodigious commerce that followed with us made their 
good fortune in great measure ours ; and so it has been ever since ; 
otherwise I know not how the expenses of the wrar had l)een 
borne. . . . The running cash in the kingdom increased very consider- 
ably, which must Ik* attributed in great measure to our Portuguese 
trade; and this, as I have made manifest, we owed wholly to our 
power at sea [which took Portugal from the alliance of the two 
crowns, and threw her upon the protection of the maritime j)owers]. 
Our trade with the Spanish West Indies by way of Cadiz was cer- 
tainly much interrupt^ at the Itegiiiniiig of this war ; but afterward 
it was in great measure restored, as well by direct communiciition 
with sevenil provinces when under the Archduke, as through Portu- 
gal, by which a very great though contraband trade was carried on. 
We were at the same time very great gainers by our commerce with 
the Spaniards in the West Indies [also contraband]. • . • Our colonies, 
though complaining of neglect, grew richer, more populous, and 
carried their trade farther than in former times. . . . Our national 
1 Martio : History of France. 
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end with respect to England was in this war particularly in grc^at 
measure answered, — I mean tlie destruction of the French power at 
sea, for, after the battle of Malaga, we hear no more of tlieir great 
fleets ; and though by this the number of their privateers was very 
much increased, yet tlie losses of our merchants were far less in the 
latter than in the former reign. . . • It is certainly a mattor of great 
satisfaction that . . . setting out at first with the sight of so great 
a naval |)Ower as the French king had asseiubltHl in 1(»88, while wo 
struggled under such difliculties, anti when w e got out of that troubhi^* 
some war, in 1097, found ourselves loatled with a debt too heavy 
to be shaken off in the short inti^rval of ]»eace, yet by 1700, instead 
of seeing the navy of Franci? riding u|)on our coast, we siMit every 
year a powerful fleet to insult theirs, superior to them not (Uily in 
the ocean, but in the ^MtMliterranean, forcing them entirely out of 
that sea by the mere sight of our flag. . . , By this w'o not only 
secured our trade with the Li^vant, and i^rengtbf*ntM] our inU'rcsts 
with all the Italian princes, hut struck the States cd Harhary with 
terror, and awed the Suit in from listening to any proposals from 
France. Such were the fruits of the increase of our naval power, 
and of the nianiuT in which it was employed. , . . Such fle«*tH were 
necessary ; they at once protected our flag and our allies, and at- 
tached tliem to our interest ; ami, wliat is of greater importama* than 
all the rest, they estuhlislied our r«*piatatit>n for maritime fort*e so 
effectually that we feel even to this day [1740] this happy effects 
of the fame thus ac<piired.” * 

It is necdlcMS to add more. Tims stood tlio Powio* the 
Seas during the years in wdiich the French hislnriiins tell tm 
that their cruisers w’(*re ImUening on her commerce. The 
Engli.sh W'ritcr admits lieavy losses. In 1707, that is, in the 
space of five years, the returns, according to the rejiori of a 
comm it tee of the House of I^ords, “ show' that since th(5 
beginning of the war England liail lost 20 ships-of-w’ar and 
^146 mcrchant-shipB, of wdiiidi 200 w ere* retaken ; whereas 
wc had taken from them, or desfrovml, 80 sh i pH- of- W'ar, 
and 1340 merchantmen ; 17o privateers also were taken.’^ 
Tlie greater nnmlier of the sliips-of-war were prohahiy on 
private venture, as has been exfilained. Hut, be the relative 

^ Csmpliell : l.ivi'H of the A^lndnils. 
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numbcra what they may, no argument is needed beyond the 
statements just given, to show the inability of a mere cruising 
warfare, not based upon large fleets, to break down a great 
sea f)ower. Jean Kart died in 1702 ; but in Forbin, Du Casse, 
and otiicrs, and above all in Diiguay-Trouin, he left w'ortby 
successors, the equals of any commerce-destroyers the w orld 
has ever seen. 

The name of Duguay-Trouin suggests the mention, before 
finally leaving the War of the Spanish Succession, of bis 
greatest privatiicring expedition, carried to a distance from 
home rarely reached by the seamen of his occupation, and 
wdiich illustrates curiously the spirit of such enterprises in 
that day, and the shifts to w'hich the French gov(»rnment was 
reduced. A small French squadron bad attacked Rio Janeiro 
in 1710, but being repulsed, had lost some prisoners, who 
were said to have been put to death. Duguay-Trouin sought 
permission to avenge the insult to France. The king, con- 
senting, advanced the ships and furnished the crews; and 
a regular contract was drawn up between the king on the 
one hand and the company employing Duguay-Trouin on the 
other, stipulating the exiienscs to be borne and su|)j)lies fur- 
nished on either hand ; among which wc find the odd, busi- 
ness-like provision that for every one of the troops embarked 
who shall die, be killed, or desert during the cruise, the 
com}»any should pay a forfeit of thirty franc.s. The king 
was to receive one fifth of the net profits, and was to bear 
. the loss of any one of the vessels that should be wrecked, or 
destroyed in action. Under these provisions, enumerated in 
full in a long contract, Duguay-Trouin received a force of 
six ships-of-the-line, seven frigates, and over two thousand 
troops, with which he sailed to Rio Janeiro in 1711 ; captured 
the place after a scries of operations, and allowed it to be 
ransomed at the price of something under four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, probably nearly equal to a million in the present 
day, besides flve hundred cases of su^r. The privateering 
company cleared about ninety-two per cent on their venture. 
As two of the ships-of-the-line were never heard from after 
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sailing on the return voyage, the king’s profits were probably 
small. 

While the War of the Spanish Succession was engaging 
all western Euro|)C, a strife which might have had a profound 
intiucncc upon its issue was going on in the cast. Sweden 
and Russia were at w^ar, the Hungarians had revolted against 
Austria, and Turkey w*as finally drawn in, though not till 
the end of the year 1710. Had Turkey helped the Hun- 
garians. she would have made a powerful diversion, nut for 
the first time in history, in favor of France. The English 
historian suggests that she was deterred by fear the 
English fleet ; at all events she did not move, and Hungary 
was reduced to obedience. The w’ar between Sw'eden and 
Russia was to result in the preponderance of the latter upon 
the Baltic, the subsidence of Sw'cden, the old ally of Franei!, 
into a second-rate State, and the entrance of Russia defini- 
tively into European politics. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Tns Reoenct in France. — Alberoni in Spain. — Policieb op 
Wali*olk and Flruri. — War op the Polish Succession. — 
Enolish Contraband Trade in Spanish America. — Great 
Britain declares War against Spain. — 1715-1789. 

Peace of Utrecht was soon followed by the deaths 
of the rulers of the two countries which had played 
the foremost part in the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Queen Anne died August 1714 ; Louis XIV. on the 1st 
of September, 1715. 

The successor to the English throne, the German George I., 
though undoubtedly the choice of the English people, was 
far from being their favorite, and was rather endured as a 
necessary evil, giving them a Protestant instead of a Roman 
Catholic king. Along with the coldness and dislike of his 
own partisans, he found a very considerable body of dis- 
affected men, who wished to sec the son of James 11. on the 
tlirone. There was therefore a lack of solidity, more ap- 
parent than real, but still real, in his position. In France, 
on the contrary, the succession to the throne was undis- 
puted ; but the heir was a child of five years, and there was 
much jealousy as to the possession of the regency, a power 
more absolute than that of the King of England. The re- 
gency was obtained and c.xercised by the next in succession 
to the throne, Philip, Duke of Orleans ; but he had to appre- 
hend, not only attempts on the part of rivals in France to 
shake his hold, but also the active enmity of the Bourbon 
king of Spain, Philip V., — an enmity which seems to have 
dated from an intrigue of Orleans, during the late war, to 
supplant Philip on the Spanish throne. There was therefore 
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a feeling of instability^ of apprehension, in the governments 
of England and France, which influenced the policy of both. 
As regards the relations of France and Spain, tho mutual 
hatred of the actual nilcrs stood for a while in the way of 
the friendly accord Louis XIV. had ho[>ed from family tics, 
and was injurious to the true interests of both nations. 

The Regent Orleans, under the advice of the most able 
and celebrated French statesman of that day, the AhU? Dubois, 
made overtures of alliance to the King of (Ircat Ilritain. lie 
iKgan first by commercial concessions of the kind generally 
acceptable to the English, forbidding French shipping to trade 
to the South Seas under penalty of death, and lowering tho 
duties on the im|>ortation of English coal. England at first 
received these advances warily ; but the regent would not 
l>c discouraged, and offered, further, to compel tho Pretender, 
James III., to withdraw beyond the Alps, lie also undertook 
to fill iij) tho port at Mardyck, a new' e.xcavation by which tho 
French government was trying to indemnify itself for the loss 
of Dunkirk. These concessions, all of which but one, it will 
be noted, w*cro at the expense of the sea power or commercial 
interests of France, induced England to sign a treaty by 
w'hich the tw'o countries mutually guaranteed tho execution 
of the treaties of Utrecht as far as their respective interests 
were concerned ; esjwcially the clause by which the House of 
Orleans w'as to succeed to the French throne, if Louis XV. 
died childless. The ProtcsUuit succession in England was 
likewise guaranteed. Holland, exhausted by the war, was 
unwilling to enter upon new’ engagement s, hut was at last 
brought over to this by the remission of ('crtain dues on her 
merchandise entering France. 1'lic treaty, signed in Janti* 
ary, 1717, was known as the Triple AlJianee, and hound 
France to England for some years to ermie. 

While France w'as thus making overtures to England, 
Spain, under the gui<laiicc of unothr;r able churchman, was 
seeking the same alliance and at the same time developing 
her national strength wdth the hope of recovering lie,r h»»t 
Italian States. The now minister, Cardinal Alheroiii, promised 
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Philip y. to put him in a position to reconquer Sicily and 
Naples, if granted five years of peace. He worked hard 
to bring up the revenues, rebuild the navy, and re-establish 
the army, while at the same time promoting manufactures, 
commerce, and shipping, and the advance made in all these 
was remarkable; but the more legitimate ambition of Spain 
to recover her lost possessions, and w'ith them to establish 
her power in the Mediterranean, so grievously wounded by 
the loss of Gibraltar, was hampered by the ill-timed purpose 
of Philip to overthrow the regency of Orleans in P'rancc. 
Albcroni was compelled to alienate France, whose sea power, 
as well as that of Spain, was concerned in seeing Sicily 
in friendly hands, and, instead of that natural ally, had to 
conciliate the maritime powers, England and Holland. This 
he also sought to do by commercial concessions ; promising 
promptly to put the English in possession of the privileges 
granted at Utrecht, concerning wdiich Spain had so far 
delayed. In return, he asked favorable action from them 
in Italy. George I., who was at heart German, received 
coldly advances which were unfriendly to the German em- 
peror in his Italian dominions; and Alberoni, ofTcnded, with- 
drew them. The Triple Alliance, by guaranteeing the exist- 
ing arrangement of succession to the French throne, gave 
further offence to Philip V., who dreamed of asserting his 
own claim. The result of all these negotiations was to 
bind England and France together against Spain, — a blind 
policy for the two Bourbon kingdoms. 

The gist of the situation created by these different aims 
and feelings, was that the Emperor of Austria and the King 
of Spain both wanted Sicily, which at Utrecht had been 
given to the Duke of Savoy ; and that France and England 
both wished for peace in western Europe, because war would 
give an opportunity to the malcontents in either kingdom. 
The position of George, however, being more secure tlian 
that of Orleans, the policy of the latter tended to yield 
to that of the former,, and this tendency was increased by the 
active ill-will of the Kiu^ of Spain. George, as a German, 
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wished the cm^teror's success ; and the English stutesinrn 
naturally preferred to see Sicily in the hands of their late 
ally and well-assured friend ratlier than in S^uiiifs. France, 
contrary to her true policy, but under the urgency of the 
rcgent*s position, entertained the same views, and it was 
proposed to modify the Treaty of Utrecht by transferring 
Sicily from Savoy to Austria, giving the former Sardinia 
instead. It was necessary, however, to consider Sj^iin, 
which under Alberoni had already gained a degree of mili- 
tary power astounding to those who had known her weakness 
during the last war. She W'as not yet ready to fight, ff.r only 
half of the five years asked by the cardinal had passiMl ; hut 
still less was she ready to forego her atnhiiions. A triiliiig 
incident precipitated an outbreak. A high Spanish ollieial, 
travelling from Home to Spain by land, and so passing tlirongh 
the Italian States of the ein|)cror, was arrested as a rebellions 
subject by order of the latter, wdio still styled himself King 
of Spain. At this insult, Alberoni could not hold Fliilip 
back. An expedition of tw’elvc ships of war and eighty-si.x 
hundred soldiers w’as sent against Sardinia, the transfer to 
Savoy not having yet taken effect, and reduced the island in a 
few months. This happened in 1717. 

Doubtless the Spaniards would at once liavc iuovf*d on 
against Sicily ; but France and England no\v intervened more 
actively to prevent the general war that seonietl threaten- 
ing. England sent a fleet to the Mediterranean, and negotia- 
tions hcgiin at Paris, Vienna, and Madrid. The outcome 
of these conferences was an agreement between Englaiul and 
France to effect the exchange of Sardinia and Sicily just 
mentioned, recompensing Spain by giving her Parma and 
Tuscany in northern Italy, and stipulating that the cmfieror 
should renounce forever his absunl hut irritating claim b) the 
Spanish crown. This arrangement was to be enforced by 
arms, if necessary. The emperor at first refused consent; 
but the increasing greatness of Albcroni’s preparations at 
last decided him to accept so advantageous an offer, and the 
accession of Holland to the compact gave it the historical 
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title of the Quadruple Alliance. Spain was obstinate ; and 
it is significant of Alberonrs achievements in developing her 
power, and the eagerness, not to say anxiety, of George I., that 
the offer was made to purchase her consent by ceding Gib- 
raltar. If the Regent Orleans knew this, it would partly 
justify his forwarding the negotiations. 

Alberoni tried to back up his military power by diplomatic 
efforts extending all over Europe. Russia and Sweden were 
brought together in a project for invading England in the 
interest of the Stuarts ; the signing of the Quadruple Alli- 
ance in Holland was delayed by his agents ; a conspiracy was 
started in France against the regent ; the Turks were stirred 
up against the emperor ; discontent was fomented through- 
out Great Britain ; and an attempt was made to gain over the 
Duke of Savoy, outraged by being deprived of Sicily. On the 
Ist of July, 1718, a Spanish army of thirty thousand troops, 
escorted by twenty-two ships-of-the-linc, appeared at Palermo. 
The troops of Savoy evacuated the city and pretty nearly 
the whole island, resistance being concentrated in the citadel 
of Messina. Anxiety was felt in Naples itself, until the Eng- 
lish admiral, Byng,^ anchored there the day after the invest- 
ment of Messina. The King of Sicily having now consented 
to the terms of the Quadruple Alliance, Byng received on 
board two thousand Austrian troops to be landed at Messina. 
When he appeared before the place, finding it besieged, he 
wrote to the Spanish general suggesting a suspension of arms 
for two months. This was of course refused ; so the Aus- 
trians were landed again at Reggio, in Italy, and Byng passed 
through the Straits of Messina to seek the Spanish fleet, 
wliich had gone to the southward. 

The engagement which ensued can scarcely be called a 
battle, and, as is apt to happen in such affairs, when the par- 
ties are on the verge of w’’ar but war has not actually been 
declared, there is some doubt as to how far the attack was 
morally justifiable on the part of tlie English. It seems 
pretty sure that Byng was determined beforehand to seize 

1 Aftenrard Lt>rd Torriogton ; father of Admiral John Byng, shot in 1757. 
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or destroy the Spanish flecti and that as a military man he 
was justified by his orders. The Spanish naval officers had 
not made up tlieir minds to any line of conduct ; they were 
much inferior in numbers, and, as must always be the case, 
Alberoni’s hastily revived navy had not within the same pe- 
riod reached nearly the eflicicncy of his army. Tlie Kn^Iish 
approached threateningly near, one or more Simnish shi})s 
opened fire, whereupon the English, being to wiiuiward, stood 
down and made an end of them ; a few only esea)H‘il into 
Valetta harbor. The Spanish navy was practically annihi- 
lated. It is difficult to understand the importance attached 
by some writers to llyng’s action at this time in attacking 
without regard to the line-of-battlc. He had before him u 
disorderly force, much inferior both in numbers and dis- 
cipline. His merit seems rather to lie in the n^adiness to 
assume a responsibility from which a more 8crii[>ulouH man 
might have shrunk ; but in this and throughout the cam- 
paign he rendered good service to England, whose sea pow^r 
was again strengthened by the destruction not of an actual 
but a possible rival, and his services were rewarded by a i>ccr- 
age. In connection with this day's work was w ritten a de- 
spatch which has great favor w ith English historians. One 
of the senior captains w^as detached with a division against 
some escaping ships of the enemy. His report to the ad- 
miral ran thus : “ Sir, — Wc have taken or destroyed all the 
Spanish ships upon this coast, the number as |>er margin. 
Respectfully, etc., G. Walton.” One English writer makes, 
and another indorses, the uncalled-for but characteristic fling 
at the French, that the ships thus Ihriist into the margin 
would have filled some pages of a French narration.* It may 
be granted that the so-called “ battle ” of Cajie Passaro did not 
merit a long description, and Captain Walton |)ossibly felt so ; 
but if all reports of naval transactions were modelled upon his, 
the writing of naval history w ould not de[)cnd on official pa})ers. 
Thus the Spanish navy was struck down on the 11th of 

^ Campbell : Lives of the Adminbi ; quoted bjr Lord Mabon in hia lliaUiiy of 
ISngland. 
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August, 1718, off Cape Passaro. This settled the fate of 
Sicily, if it had Ijccn doubtful before. The English fleet 
cruised round the island, supporting the Austrians and iso- 
lating the Spaniards, none of whom were permitted to witli- 
draw before peace was made. Alberoni’s diplomatic projects 
failed one after the other, with a strange fatality. In the 
following year the French, in pursuance of the terms of the 
alliance, invaded the north of Spain and destroyed the dock- 
yards ; burning nine large ships on the stocks, besides the 
materials for seven more, at the instigation of an English 
attacks accompanying the French headquarters. Thus was 
completed the destruction of the Spanish navy, which, says an 
English historian, was ascril>ed to the maritime jealousy of 
England. This was done,” wrote the French commander, 
the Duke of Berwick, a bastard of the house of Stuart, ‘‘ in 
order that the English government may be able to show the 
nc.\t Parliament that nothing has been neglected to diminish 
the navy of Spain.” The acts of Sir George Byng, as given by 
the English naval historian, make yet more manifest the pur- 
])ose of England at this time. While the city and citadel of 
Messina were being besieged by the Austrians, English, and 
Sardinians, a dispute arose as to the possession of the Spanish 
mcn-of-war within the mole. Byng, ‘‘ reflecting within him- 
self that possibly the garrison might capitulate for the safe 
return of those ships into Spain, which he was determined 
not to suffer; that on the other hand the right of posses- 
sion might breed an inconvenient dispute at a critical junc- 
ture among the princes concerned, and if it should at length 
be determined that they did not belong to England it were 
bettor they belonged to no one else, proposed to Count do 
Merci, the Austrian general, to erect a battery and destroy 
them as they lay.” * After some demur on the part of the 
other leaders, this was done. If constant care and watch- 
fulness deserve success, England certainly deserved her sea 
power ; but what shall be said of the folly of France at this 
time and in this connection ? 


1 lives of the Admtiale. 
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The steady stream of reverses, ami the hoj)clessncss of 
conteuding for distant maritime possessions when without a 
navy, broke dowm the resistance of Spain. England and 
France insisted u|K)n the dismissal of Allieroni, and Philip 
yielded to the terms of the Quadruple Alliance. The Austrian 
power, necessarily friendly to England, was thus firmly settled 
in the central Mediterranean, in Naples and Sieily, as England 
herself was in Gibraltar and Vovt Mahon. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the minister now coming into jH>w'er in England, failed 
at a later day to support this favorable conjunction, and so 
far betrayed the traditional |H)licy of his country. 'J'be do- 
minion of the House of Savoy in Sardinia, which then began, 
has lasted ; it is only within our own day that the title 
King of Sardinia has merged in the broader one of King 
of Italy. 

Contemporaneously with and for some time after the short 
episode of Alberonrs ministry and Spain's ambition, a st nig- 
gle was going on around the shores of the Haltie wliieh must 
be mentioned, because it gave rise to anotlier ellectual illus- 
tration of tbe sea power of England, manifested alike in the 
north and south wdth a slightness of exertion which calls 
to mind the stories of the tap of a tiger's paw. The long 
conte.st between Sweden and Russia was for a moment in- 
terrupted in 1718, by negotiations looking to peace ami to an 
alliance between the two for the settlement of tin? succes- 
siou in Poland and the restoration of the Stuarts in Eng- 
land. This project, on which had rested many of Alltcroni’s 
hopes, was finally sbjpfied by the death in hat lb* of flie Smtc- 
dish king. The war w^ent on; and the czar, s^'oing the ex- 
haustion of Sw'cden, purposed its entire subjugation. This 
destruction of the balance of power in the Baltic, making it 
a Russian lake, suited ncitlier England nor France ; especially 
the former, whose sea pow'cr both for peace and war dej>ended 
upon the naval stores chiefly drawn from those regions. The 
two western kingdoms interfered, botli by diplomacy, while 
England besides sent her fleet. Denmark, which was also at 
war with her traditional enemy Sweden, readily yielded ; but 
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Peter the Great chafed heavilj under the implied coercion, 
until at last orders were sent to the English admiral to join 
his fleet to that of the Swedes and re{>cat in the Baltic the 
history of Cape Passaro. The czar in alarm withdrew his 
fleet. This happened in 1719 ; but Peter, though baflied, was 
not yet subdued. The following year the interposition of 
England was repeated with greater effect, although not in 
time to save the Swedish coasts from serious injury ; but 
the czar, recognizing the fixed purpose with which he had 
to deal, and knowing from personal observation and prac- 
tical experience the efficiency of England's sea power, con- 
sented finally to ficace. The French claim much for their 
own diplomacy in this happy result, and say that England 
supported Sweden feebly ; being willing that she should lose 
her provinces on the eastern shore of the Baltic because Rus- 
sia, thus brought down to the sea-shore, could more easily 
open to English trade the vast resources of her interior. 
This may very possibly be true, and certainty can bo felt that 
British interests, c8|K^cially as to commerce and sea power, 
were looked after; but tbe character of Peter the Great is 
the guarantee that the argument which weighed most heavily 
with him was the military efficiency of the British fleet and 
its ability to move up to his very doors. By this Peace of 
Nystadt, August 30, 1721, Sweden abandoned Livonia, Estho- 
nia, and other provinces oji the east side of the Baltic. This 
result was inevitable ; it was yearly becoming less possible 
for small States to hold their own. 

It can readily be understood that Spain was utterly dis- 
contented with the terms wnmg from her by the Quadruple 
Alliance. The twelve years which followed are called years 
of peace, but the peace was very uncertain, and fraught with 
elements of future wars. The three great grievances rankling 
with Spain were — Sicily and Naples in the possession of 
Austria, Gibraltar and Mahon in the hands of England, and 
lastly, the vast contraband trade carried on by English mer- 
chants and ships in Spanish America. It will be seen that 
England was the active supporter of all these injuries ; Eng- 
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land therefore was the B|>ecial enemy of Spain, but Spain was 
not the only enemy of England. 

The quiet, such as it was, that succeeded the fall of AIhe* 
roni was due mainly to the character and policy of the two 
ministers of France and England, who agreed in wishing a 
general peace. The policy and reasons of the French n^gi^nt 
arc already known. Moved by the same reasons, and to re- 
move an accidental offence taken by England, DulM)i8 ob- 
tained for her the further concession from Spain, additional 
to the commercial advantages granted at Utrecht, of send- 
ing a ship every year to trade in the West Indies. Tt is 
said that this ship, after being anchored, was kept continu- 
ally supplied by others, so that fresh cargo came in over one 
side as fast as the old was sent ashore from the other. Diiluds 
and the regent both died in the latter half of after 

an administration of eight years, in whieli they had n»- 
versed the j)olicy of Richelieu by alliance with England an<l 
Austria and sacrificing to them the interests of France. 

The regency and the nominal government of France passed 
to another member of the royal family ; but the real ruler was 
Cardinal Flciiri, the preceptor of the young king, who was 
now thirteen years of age. Efforts to displace the preceptor 
resulted only in giving him the title, as well as the power, of 
minister in 1726. At this time Sir Rol>crt Walpole had become 
prime minister of England, with an influence and power which 
gave him practically the entire guidance of the |M)licy of the 
State. The chief wi.sh of both WalfK>le and Flcuri was jicacc, 
above all in western Eurofie. France and England therefore 
continued to act together for that purpose, and though they 
could not entirely stifle every murmur, they were for several 
years successful in preventing outbreaks. But while the aims 
of the two ministers were thus agreed, the motives whicli in- 
spired them were different. Walpole desired peace liecauso 
of the still unsettled condition of the English succession ; for 
the peaceful growth of Englisli commerce, which he had ever 
before his eyes ; and probably also because his spirit, im- 
patient of equals in the goveniment, shrank from war which 

16 
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would raise up stronger men around him. Fleuri, reasonablj 
secure as to the throne and his own power, wished like Wal- 
I>olc the peaceful development of his country, and slirank 
from war with the love of repose natural to old age ; for he 
was seventy-three when he took office, and ninety when he 
laid it down in death. Under his mild administration the 
prosperity of Franco revived ; the passing traveller could 
note the change in the face of the country and of the people ; 
yet it may be doubted wdiethcr this change was due to the 
government of the quiet old man, or merely to the natural 
elasticity of the people, no longer drained by w'ar nor isolated 
from the rest of the world. French authorities say that agri- 
culture did not revive throughout the country. It is certain, 
however, that the maritime prosperity of France advanced 
wonderfully, owing mainly to the removal of commercial 
restrictions in the years immediately following the death of 
Louis XIV. The West India islands in particular throve 
greatly, and their welfare was naturally shared by the home 
ports that traded with them. The tropical climate of Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe, and Louisiana, and cultivation by slaves, 
lent themselves readily to the paternal, semi-military gov- 
ernment which marks all French colonics, but which pro- 
duced less happy results in the bitter weather of Canada. In 
the West Indies, France at this time obtained a decided pre- 
ponderance over England ; tlic value of the French half of 
Ilayti was alone equal to that of all the English West Indies, 
and French coffee and sugar were driving those of England 
out of European markets. A like advantage over England in 
the Mediterranean and Levant trade is asserted by French 
historians. At the same time the East India Company was 
revived, and its French depot, whose name tells its association 
with the East, the Breton town of L’Orient, quickly became 
a splendid city. Pondicherry on the Coromandel coast, and 
Chandemagore on the Ganges, the chief seats of French 
power and commerce in India, grew rapidly ; the Isle of 
Bourbon and the Isle of France, now the Mauritius, whose 
position is so well suited for the control of the Indian Ocean, 
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became, the one a rich agricultural colony, the other a power- 
ful naval station. The monopoly of the great company was 
eonfmed to the trade l>otween home and tlie chief Indian 
stations ; the traffic throughout the Indian seas was open to 
private enterprise and grew more rapidly. This grt'at move- 
ment, wholly spontaneous, ami even looked on witli distrust 
hy the government, was jicrsonified in two men, Dupleix and 
La Bourdonnais ; who, the former at Chandernagorc and the 
latter at the Isle of France, pointed out and led the way in all 
these undertakings, which were building up the power ami 
renown of the French in the Eastern seas. The mo • inent 
was begun which, after making France the rival of England 
in the Hindustan {teninsula, and giving her for a imunent the 
promise of that great empire which has l>estt)we<l a nc*w title 
on the Queen of Great Britain, was destined finally to falter 
and jHjrish before the sea power of England. The e.xhuit 
of this expansion of Freiieli trade, consecpient u|kui peace 
and tlic removal of restrictions, and not due in any 8<*nsc 
to government protection, is evidencc<l hy the growth of 
Frencli merchant Hhi[>ping from only thriM* hiimlred vessels 
at the death of Louis XIV., to eightciui hundred, twenty years 
later. This, a French liistorian claims, refutes “ the deplor- 
able prejudices, born of our misfortunes, that France is not 
fitted for sea comnu*rce, the only commerce that: indefiniUdy 
extends the power of a iiafion with its sphere of activity.”* 
This free and happy movement of tlic people, was far from 
acceptable to Fleuri, who seems to liave seen it with the 
distrust of a hen that has hatehed ducklings. Walpoh* and 
himself were agreed to love peace ; hut Walpole was obliged 
to reckon with the English pef)j»le, ami these were pnunpt to 
resent rivalry uj>on the 8e*a and in trade, however obtained. 
Moreover, Fleuri had inherited the unfortunate jHdiey of Ijouis 
XIV.; his eyes were fix(*d on the continent. He did not in- 
deed wish to follow tlie course of the regency in quarrelling 
with Spain, but rather to draw near to her; and altlioiigh ho 
was not aide for a time to do so without sacrificing his {/coco 


1 Martin : IliHtory of France. 
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policy, because of Simin’s restless enmity to England, yet bis 
mind was chiedy bent ui>on strengthening the i)osition of 
France on the land, by establishing Bourbon princes where 
he could, and drawing them together by family alliances. 
The navy was allowed to decay more and more. ‘‘The 
French government abandoned the sea at the very moment 
that the nation, through the activity of private individuals, 
was making an effort to regain it.” The material force fell 
to fifty-four ships-of-the-line and frigates, mostly in bad con- 
dition ; and even when war with England had been imminent 
for five years, France had but forty-five ships-of-the-line to 
England's ninety. This difference foreshadowed the results 
which followed a quarter of a century of war. 

During the same period Walpole, relying upon Fleuri’s 
co-operation, resolutely set his face against open war between 
England and Sjiain. The difficulties caused by the threaten- 
ing and exasperating action of the latter country, and of 
such allies as she from time to time could raise, were met, 
and for a while successfully met, by naval demonstrations, — 
reminders of that sea power which one nation after another 
had felt and yielded to. In 1725, the Spanish king and the 
em{)eror agreed to sink their long-standing feud, and signed a 
treaty at Vienna, in which there was a secret clause providing 
that the emiieror would support the claim of Spain to Gibraltar 
and Port 'Mahon, by arms if necessary. Russia also showed 
a disposition to join this confederacy. A counter-alliance 
was formed between England, France, and J^russia; and 
English fleets were sent, one to the Baltic to awe the czarina, 
another to the coast of Spain to check that government and 
protect Gibraltar, and a third to Porto Bello, on the Spanish 
Main, to blockade the fleet of galleons there assembled, and 
by cutting off the supplies remind the Spanish king at once of 
his de))cndcncc upon the specie of America, and of England's 
control of the highway by which it reached him. Walpole’s 
aversion to war was marked by giving the admiral at Porto 
Bello the strictest orders not to fight, only to blockade ; the 
consequence of which, through the long delay of the squadron 
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upon the sickly coast, was a mortality among the crews that 
shocked the nation, and led, among other causes, to the minis* 
ter’s overthrow many years later. Hetweeu three and four 
tlioiisand oRicers and men, including Admiral Hosier himself, 
died there. Wal|Hjle’s aim, however, was reacln‘d ; though 
Spain made a foolish attack by land upon Gibraltar, tho 
presence of the English fleet assimni its supplies and provi- 
sions and averted the formal outbreak of war. The emperor 
withdrew from tho alliance, and under English pressure also 
revoked the charter of an East India company which he had 
authorized in the Austrian Netherlands, and which t 'ok its 
name from the port of Ostend. English merchants demanded 
the removal of this competitor, and also of a similar rival es- 
tablished in Denmark ; both wdiich concessions the English 
ministry, backed by Holland, obtained. So long as com- 
merce w'as not seriously disturlwid, Walpole’s peace policy, 
accompanied as it naturally w'as by years of jdenty and 
general content, was easily maintained, even though Spain 
continued threatening and arrogant in her demands for Gib- 
raltar; blit unfortunately she now entered more deejdy upon 
a course of annoyance to English trade. The eoiicessions of 
the Asiento, or slave-trade, and of the annual ship t<» South 
America have been mentioned; but tbese priviloges were but 
a part of the English commerce in those regions. The sys- 
tem of S|)ain with regard to the trade of her colonies was of 
the narrow'cst and most exclusive character; but, while at- 
tempting to shut them out from foreign traflie, she neglected 
to provide for their wants herself. The conserpienec was that 
a great smuggling or contraband trade arose throughout her 
American possessions, carried <in mainly by English, who 
made their law'ful traffic by the Asiento and the yearly ship 
subserve also the unlawful, or at least unautliorized, trade. 
This system w'as doubtless advantageous to the great body 
of the Spanish colonists, and was cinrouraged by them, wdiilo 
colonial governors connived at it, sometimes for money, some- 
times swayed by local public opinion and their own knowdedgo 
of the hardships of the case ; but there were Spaiiisii subjects 
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who saw their own business injured by the use and abuse of 
English privileges, and the national government suffered both 
in pocket and in pride by these evasions of the revenue. It 
now began to pull the strings tighter. Obsolete regulations 
were revived and enforced. Words in which the action of 
Spain in this old controversy have been described are curi- 
ously applicable to certain recent disputes to which the 
United States has been a party. The letter of the treaty 
was now followed, though the spirit which dictated it was 
abandoned. Although English ships still enjoyed the liberty 
of putting into Spanish harbors for the purpose of refitting 
and i)rovi8ioning, yet they were far from enjoying the same 
advantages of carrying on a friendly and commercial inter- 
course. They were now watched with a scrupulous jealousy, 
strictly visited by guarda-costas, and every efficient means 
adopted to prevent any commerce with the colonies, except 
what was allowed by the annual ship.” If Spain could have 
confined herself to closer watchfulness and to enforcing in 
her own waters vexatious customs regulations, not essentially 
different from those sanctioned by the general commercial 
ideas of that day, perhaps no further harm would nave re- 
sulted ; but the condition of things and the temper of her 
government would not let her stop there. It was not possi- 
ble to guard and effectually seal a sea-coast extending over 
hundreds of miles, wdth innumerable inlets; nor would 
traders and seamen, in pursuit of gain which they had 
come to consider their right, be deterred by fears of penalties 
nor consideration for Spanish susceptibilities. The power of 
Spain was not great enough to enforce on the English minis- 
try any regulation of their shipping, or stoppage of the abuse 
of the treaty privileges, in face of the feelings of the mer- 
chants ; and so the weaker State, wronged and harassed, w'as 
goaded into tlie use of wholly unlawful means. Ships-of-war 
and guarda-costas were instructed, or at least permitted, to 
stop and search English ships on the high seas, outside of 
Spanish jurisdiction; and the arrogant Spanish temper, un- 
restrained by the weak central government, made many of 
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these visits, both the lawful and the unlawful, scones of insult 
and even violence. Somewhat similar results, springing: from 
causes not entirelj different, have occurred in the relations of 
Spanish officials to tlie United States and American mereliauU 
ships in our own day. The stories of these acts of violence 
coming back to England, coupled with cases of loss by confis- 
cation and by the embarrassment of tra<le, of course stirred 
up the people. In 1737 the West India merchants [letitioncd 
the House of Commons, saying, — 

“ For many years past tht?ir ships liavo not only froquon'l) lHv»n 
stopped and Bear('he<i, but also forcibly and arbitrarily K<*i/.cd upon 
the high seas, by Spanish ships fitted out to cruist^ under the plau- 
sible pretext of guarding their own coasts ; that the ruininanders 
tlieroof, with their crews, liavo Irh'u inhutnanly tnsited, and their 
ships carried into some of the Spanish {Hirtsand there rondeniiied w ith 
their cargoes, in manifest violation of the treaties subsisting iN'tweeii 
the two crowns ; that the reiuonstraiices of his Majesty’s niinisterH 
at ^ludrid receive no attention, and that insults and ]>lun<ier must 
soon destroy their trade.” 

Walpole struggled hard, <luring the ten years f(dIow’ing 
172y, to keep off war. In that y(»ar a treaty Higned at Seville 
profeased to regulate matters, restoring the ctindiliniis of 
trade to what they had been four years before, and providing 
that six thousand Spanish troops should at once oeeiipy the 
territory of Tuscany and i’arma. Walpole argued with his 
own people that war w^oubl lose them the eommereial firivi- 
leges they already enjoyed in Spanish dominions; while with 
Spain he carried on eonstaiit negotiations, si'eking eoncessions 
and indemnities that might silence tin* home elamor. In the 
midst of this [Kjriod a war broke out concerning the succes- 
sion to the Polish throne. The father-in-law of the French 
king was one claimant ; Austria sup^Kirted his opjKineni. A 
common hostility to Austria once more drew France and 
Spain together, and they were joined by the King of Sardinia, 
who hoped through this alliance to wrest Milan from Austria 
and add it to his own territory of Piedmont. The neutrality 
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of England and Holland was secured by a promise not to 
attack the Austrian Netherlands, the possession of any part 
of which by France was considered to be dangerous to Eng- 
land’s sea power. The allied States declared war against 
Austria in October, 1733, and their armies entered Italy 
together; but the Spaniards, intent on their long-cherished 
projects against Naples and Sicily, left the others and turned 
southward. The two kingdoms were easily and quickly con- 
quered, the invaders having command of the sea and the 
favor of the population. The second son of the King of Spain 
was proclaimed king under the title of Carlos III., and the 
Bourbon Kingdom of the Two Sicilies thus came into exist- 
ence. Walpole’s aversion to war, leading him to abandon 
a long-standing ally, thus resulted in the transfer of the 
central Mediterranean to a control necessarily unfriendly to 
Great Britain. 

But while Walpole thus forsook the emperor, he was him. 
self betrayed by his friend Fleuri. While making the open 
alliance with Spain against Austria, the French government 
agreed to a secret clause directed against England. This 
engagement ran as follows : ‘‘ Whenever it seems good to 
both nations alike, the abuses which have crept into com- 
merce, especially through the English, shall be abolished ; 
and if the English make objection, France will ward off tlieir 
hostility with all its strength by land and sea.” “ And this 
compact was made,” as the biographer of Lord Hawke points 
out, “ during a [Kiriod of intimate and ostentatious alliance 
with England itself.” ' ‘‘ Thus the policy against which 

William III. had called on England and Europe to arm, at 
last came into existence.” Had Walpole known of this 
secret agreement, it might have seemed to him an additional 
argument in favor of peace ; for, his keen political sagacity 
warning him of the existence of a danger which he yet could 
not sec, he told the House of Commons that “ if the Span- 
iards had not private encouragement 'from powers more con- 
siderable than themselves, they would never have ventured 
^ Burrows : life of Lord Hswka 
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on the insults and injuries which have been proved ut your 
bar;’’ and he expressed the opinion that England was not 
a match for the Frencli and Spaniards too.’’ 

Fleuri had indeed given his old friend and fellow-slatesman 
an ugly fall. The particular question whicli excited the two 
years’ War of the Polish Succession, the choice of a ruler for 
a distracted kingdom fated soon to disappear from tlie list 
of European States, seems a small matter ; hut the turn 
imparted to European |K>litics by ‘the action of the j)owers 
engaged gives it a very dilTerent importance. France and 
Austria came to an arrajigement in October, 1735, upe.i lerins 
to which Sardinia and Spain afterward acceded, the principal 
points of which w^ere as follows : The French chiinmnt to the 
Polish throne gave up his claim to it, and received instead 
the duchies of Bar and Lorraine on the east of France, with 
the provision that u|)on his death they were to go to his 
son-in-law, the King of France, in full sovereignty ; the two 
kingdoms of Sicily and Naples wero confirmed to the Spanish 
Bourbon prince, Don Carlos; and Austria rcceiviHl back 
Parma. The Sardinian monarchy also got an increase to its 
Italian territory. France thus, under the |ieacc-loving Fleuri, 
obtained in Bar and Lorraine an accession of strength which 
more warlike rulers had coveted in vain ; and at t he same 
time her external position was fortified at the cxfH^nse of 
England, by the transfer of controlling positions in the cen- 
tral Mediterranean to an ally. Yet the heart of Fleuri might 
well have failed him as he rcmcinbenrd the secret agreement 
to check the commerce of England, and thought of her mighty 
sea power alongside of the decayed navy of France. 'Fhat 
compact between France and Spain, to which the Two Sicilies 
acceded later, bore within it, in the tlien strained relations 
between England and Spain, the germ of the great wars be- 
tween England and the House of Bourbon which issued in the 
creation of the British Empire and the independence of the 
United States. 

The clamor in England over Spanish outrages continued, 
and was carefully nursed by the opfiosition to Walfwile. ITio 
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minister was now over sixty years of age, and scarcely able 
to change the settled convictions and policy of his prime, 
lie was face to face with one of those irrepressible conflicts 
between nations and races toward which a }K>licy of repres- 
sion and compromise can be employed but for a short time. 
The English were bent u|)on opening the West Indies and 
Spanish America, the Sftanish government equally bent upon 
obstructing them. Unfortunately for their policy of obstruc- 
tion, they strengthened Walpole’s enemies by unlawful search 
of English ships on the 0 {icn sea, and possibly also by out- 
rages to English seamen. Some of the latter were brought 
before the bar of the House of Commons, and testified that 
they had been not merely plundered, but tortured, shut up 
in prison, and compelled to live and work under loathsome 
conditions. The most celebrated case was that of a certain 
Jenkins, the master of a merchant-brig, who told that a Span- 
ish oflicer had torn off one of liis ears, bidding him carry it 
to the king his master, and say that if he had been there 
he would have been served likewise. Being asked what were 
his feelings at such a moment of danger and suffering, he 
was said to have replied, I commended my soul to God 
and my cause to my country. ’ This well-turned dramatic 
utterance from the mouth of a man of his class throws a 
suspicion of high coloring over the whole story ; but it can 
be readily imagined what a capital campaign-cry it would be 
in the heat of a popular movement. The tide of feeling swept 
away Walpole's patchwork of compromise, and war was de- 
clared against Spain by Great Britain on the 19th of October, 
1739. The English ultimatum insisted upon a formal renun- 
ciation of the right of search as claimed and exercised by the 
Spaniards, and upon an express acknowledgment of the Brit- 
ish claims in North America. Among these claims was one 
relating to the limits of Georgia, then a recently established 
colony, toucliing the Spanish territory of Florida. 

How far the war thus urged on knd begun by England, 
agidnst the judgment of her able minister, was morally justi- 
fiable has been warmly argued on either side by English 
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writers. The laws of Spain wiili regard to the trade of her 
colonies did not differ in spirit from those of Enghmd herself 
as shown hy her Navigation Act, and Spanish naval officers 
found themselves in a position nearly identical with that of 
Nelson when captain of a frigate in the West Indies half a 
century later. American ships and merehunts then, after 
the separation from the mother-country, continued the trade 
which they had enjoyed as colonists ; Nelson, zealous for the 
commercial advantage of England as then understood, under- 
took to enforce the act, and in so doing found against him 
the feeling of the West Indians and of the colonial authori- 
ties. It docs not seem that he or those snp))orting him 
searched unlawfully, for the }>ower of England was great 
enough to protect her shijiping interests without using irregu- 
lar means; whereas Spain between 1730 and 1740, being 
weak, was tempted, as she has since been, to Bei/.e those 
whom she knew to have injured her wherever she could find 
them, even outside her lawful jurisdiction. 

After reading the entirely synipatlietio presentation of the 
case of Walpole’s opponents, urging war, which is given by 
Professor Burrows in his Life of Lord Ilawkc, a foreigner 
can scarcely fail to conclude tlnit the S|>aniards were griev- 
ously wronged, according to the rights of tlie iiiother-ct»untry 
over colonies as commonly admitted in that day ; though no 
nation could tolerate the right of searcli as claimed by them. 
It chiefly concerns our subject to notice that the disfxitf* was 
radically a maritime question, that it grew out of the uncon- 
trollable impulse of the English jHioplc to extend their trade 
and colonial interests. It is possible that France was acting 
under a similar impulse, as English wTiters have asserted ; 
but the character and general {K>licy of Fieiiri, ns well as tlic 
genius of the French p<iople, make this unlikely, niere was 
no Parliament and no opposition to make known fKjpular 
opinion in the France of that day, and very different esti- 
mates of Pleuri’s character and administration have found 
voice since then. The English look rather at the ability which 
obtained Lorraine for France and tlic Sicilies for tlic Douse 
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of Bourbon, and blame Walpole for being overreached. The 
French say of Flcuri that he lived from day to day seeking 
only to have quiet in his old age. He liad stupefied France 
with opiates, instead of laboring to cure lier. He could not 
even prolong this silent sleep until his own death.” ^ When 
the war broke out between England and Spain, ‘‘ the latter 
claimed the advantage of her defensive alliance with France. 
Fleuri, grievously against his will, was forced to fit out a 
squadron; he did so in niggardly fashion.” This squadron, 
of twenty-two ships, convoyed to America the Spanish fleet 
assembled at Ferrol, and the reinforcement prevented the 
English from attacking.* ^ Still, Fleuri made explanations 
to Walpole and hoped for compromise, — an ill-founded 
hope, which had disastrous results for our sea interests, and 
prevented measures which would have given France, from 
the beginning of the war, the superiority in eastern seas.” 
But ** upon Walpole’s overthrow,” says another Frenchman, 
“ Fleuri perceived his mistake in letting the navy decay. Its 
importance had lately struck him. lie knew that the kings 
of Naples and Sardinia forsook the French alliance merely 
because an English squadron threatened to bombard Naples 
and Genoa and to bring an army into Italy. For lack of 


> Martin : History of France. 

3 Tlie peculiar political relation which France bore toward England between 
1 739 and 1 744, while the latter country was at war with Spain, needs to be 
explained, as it depended upon views of international duties which are praetb 
rally obsolete. By her defensive alliance with Spain, France had bound herself 
to furnish a contingent of speciSed force to the Spanish fleet when that country 
was involved in war of a certain kind. She claimed, however, that her sending 
these succors was not such an act of hostility to England as involved a breach 
of the peace existing between the two nations. The French ships-of-war, while 
thus ser^’ing with the Spanish fleet under the terms of the treaty, were enemies ; 
but the French nation and all other armed forces of France, on sea and land, 
were neutrals, with all the privileges of neutrality. Of course England was nut 
bound to accept this view of the matter, and could make the action of 
a crtSMs helli : but France claimed it was not justly so, and England practically 
conceded the claim, though the relation was likely to lead to formal war, as it 
did in 1 744. A few years later the Patch will be found claiming the same prirv 
lege of neutrality toward France while famishing a large contingent to the 
Austrian army acting against her. 
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this element of greatness, France silently swallowed the 
greatest humiliations, and could only complain of the violence 
of English cruisers, which pillaged our cominorcc, in violation 
of the law of nations,” ^ during the years of nominal }>eacc 
that elapsed between the time wdieii the French licet was con- 
fined to protecting the Spanish against the English and the 
outbreak of formal war. The explanation of these difTering 
views seems not very hard. The two ministers had tacitly 
agreed to follow lines wdiich apparently could not cross. 
France was loft free to expand by land, provided she <iid 
not excite the jealousy of the English (K^ople, and Wa’i. de’s 
own sense of English interests, by rivalry at sea. This course 
suited Flcuri’s views and wishes. The one sought power by 
sea, the other by land. Which had been wiser, war w'as to 
show; for, with Spain as an ally to one party, war hud to 
come, and that on the sea. Neither ministiu* liv<*d to see the 
result of his [wlicy. Wal|H)le was ilrivcn from pow'cr in 
1742, and died in March, 1745. Fleuri died in oflice, «Janu- 
ary 29, 1743. 

^ JLspeyrouiio-BuufiLi : Hint dc la Marino Franvauw. 
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W E have now reached the opening of a series of great 
wars, destined to last wdth short intervals of peace 
for nearly half a century, and having, amid many misleading 
details, one broad characteristic distinguishing them from 
previous, and from many subsequent, wars. This strife em- 
braced the four quarters of the world, and that not only as 
side issues here and there, the main struggle being in Europe ; 
for the great questions to Ihj determined by it, concerning 
the world’s history, were the dominion of the sea and the con- 
trol of distant countries, the possession of colonies, and, 
dependent upon these, the incrcjise of wealth. Singularly 
enough it is not till nearly the end of the long contest that 
great fleets are found engaging, and the struggle transferred 
to its proper field, the sea. The action of sea power is evi- 
dent enough, the issue plainly indicated from the beginning ; 
but for a long time there is no naval warfare of any comv- 
qucncc, because the truth is not recognized by the French 
government. The movement toward colonial extension by 
France is wholly popular, though illustrated by a few great 
names ; the attitude of the rulers is cold and mistrustful : 
hence came neglect of the navy, a foregone conclusion t»f 
defeat on the main question, and destruction for the time 
of her sea power. 

Such being the character of the coming wars, it is impor- 
tant to realize the relative jmsitions of the three great j)owcr8 
in those quarters of the world, outside of Europe, where the 
strife was to engage. 
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In North America, England now held the thirteen colonies, 
the original United States, from Maine to Georgia. In thest* 
colonies was to be found the highest development of that 
form of colonization peculiar to England, bodies of free iiumi 
essentially self-governing and sidf>dependent, still entliusias- 
tically loyal, and by occu^mtion at once agricultural, commer- 
cial, and sea-faring. In the character of their C4>untry and 
its productions, in its long sea-coast and sheltered harbors, 
and in their own selves, they had all the elements of sea 
power, which had already received large development. On 
such a country and such a people the royal navy aie’ rirniy 
were securely based in the western hemisphere. The English 
colonists were intensely jealous of the French and Canadians. 

France held Canada and Louisiana, a name much more 
extensive in its application tlnm than now, and claimed the 
entire valley of the Ohio and Mississippi, by right of prior 
discovery, and as a necessary link between the St. Ijawreiiee 
and the Gulf of Mexico. There was as yet no ade(|uate oeeu- 
pation of this intermediate country, nor was the claim ad- 
mitted by England, wlio.se colonists ass<'rted the right to 
extend indcfniitely westward. The strength llie French 
position was in Canada ; the St. Lawnmee gave th(*m ac(!<*ss 
to the heart of the country, and though Xewfofindhind and 
Nova Scotia had been lost, in Cu|m? llreion Island they still 
held the key of the gulf ami river, ('anuda had tlie char- 
acteristics of the French colonial system planbMl in a climato 
least suited to it. A goveniinent jKiternal, militarv, and 
monkish discouraged the dovelopinent of individual enter- 
prise and of free a.ssociation for comitioii ends. The colo- 
nists abandoned commerce and agricultfire, raising only fooil 
enough for immediate eonsiinif»lion, and were given to anus 
and hunting. Their chief traffic was in furs. There was so 
little mechanical art among them that they bought of the 
English colonics part of the vessels for their interior navi- 
gation. The chief clement of strength was the military, 
arma-bearing character of the population ; each man was a 
soldier. 



BeddM tbe bort^iy iidierited from tbs moUtetHwonMos, 
tiiere vm a neoenaiy antagonism between two aodal and 
political ajrstemsy so direetly opposed, and lying (me along* 
side the other. The remoteness ot Canada from tiie West 
Indies, imd the inboqntable winter climate, made it, from the 
naral point oi view, ot much less raluo to France than the 
English oohmies to England ; besides which the resources 
and p<q>ii]ation were greatljr inferior. In 1750 the population 
of Canada was eighty thousand, that of tiie English colonies 
twelve hundred thousand. With such disparity of strength 
imd resources, the only diance for Canada lay in the support 
cd the sea power of France, either by direct control of the 
neighboring seas, or by sueh powerful diversion elsewhere 
as would relieve the pressure upon her. 

On the continmit of North America, in addition to Mexico 
and the countries south of it, Spain held Florida; tmder 
which name were embraced extensive regions beyond the 
peninsula, not aecuratcly defined, and having little impor- 
tance at any period of these long wars. 

In the West Indies and South America, Spain held mainly 
what are still known as Spanish American countries, besides 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and part of Hayti ; France had Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, ‘and the western half of Hayti ; England, Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,and some of the smaller islands. The fertile char- 
acter of the soil, the commercial productions, and the less 
rigorous climate would seem to make these islands objects of 
partieulai^ ambition in a colonial war; but as a matter of fact 
no attempt was made, nor, except as to Jamaica, which Spain 
wished to recover, was any intention entertained of conquering 
any of the laiger islands. The reason probably was tliat Eng- 
land, whose sea power made her the principal aggressor, was 
influenced in the direction of her efforts by the wishes of the 
great body of Englishmen on the North American continent. 
The smiller West India islands are singly top small to be 
,|i|^gly Md exeei^ by a power controlling the sea. They bad 
n tfidold value in war : one as offering military positions for 
Aeike FOWer i the other a commercial valm, either as ad^g to 
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oiie*a own resources or diminishing those of tlie enemy. War 
directed against them may be considered as a war u{)on com* 
sserce, and the islands themseWes as ships or convoys loaded 
irith enemy’s wealth. They will be found therefore changing 
Itands like counters^ and usually restored when (>eacc comes ; 
t^ogh the final result was to leave most of them in the hands 
cl England. Xeverthcless, the fact of each of the great |>owei*s 
having a share in this focus of commerce drew thither both 
Ifurge fleets and small squadrons, a tendency aided by the un« 
favorable seasons for military o|)eraiioiis on the continent ; 
and in the West Indies took place tlie greater uumlier v>i the 
fleet-actions that illustrated this long scries of wars. 

In yet another remote region was the strife l>eiween Eng* 
land and France to be waged, and there, as in North America, 
finally decided by these wars. In India, the rival nations 
were represented by their East India companies, who di- 
rectly administered both goveniment and commeroo. Back 
of them, of course, were the mothcr-countries; but in imme- 
diate contact with the native rulers were the presidents and 
officers appointed by the companies. At this time the prin- 
cipal settlements of the English were, — on the west coast, 
Bombay ; on the cast, Calcutta upon the Ganges, at some dis* 
lance from the sea, and Madras ; while a little south of 
Madras another town and station, known goni^rally to the 
English as Fort 8t. David, though sometimes called ('iiddalorc, 
had been established later. The three presidencies of Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras were at this time mutually irid<qK;ndetiC, 
and responsible only to the Court of Directors in England. 

France was established at Chandemagore, on the Ganges, 
above Calcutta; at Pondicherry, on the east coast, eighty miles 
south of Madras; and on the west coast, far to the south of 
Bombay, she had a third station of inferior importance, called 
Mahl. The French, however, had a great advantage in the 
possession of the intermediate station alrea^ly pointed out in 
the Indian Ocean, the neighboring islands of France and 
Bourbon. They were yet more fortunate in the fiersonal 
character of the two men who were at this time at the head 

17 
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of their affairs in the Indian peninsula and the islands, Du^ 
pleix and La Bourdonnais, — men to whom no rivals inability 
or force of character had as yet appeared among the English 
Indian officials. Yet in these two men, whose cordial fellow- 
working might have ruined the English settlement in India, 
there appeared again that singular conflict of ideas, that hesi- 
tation between the land and the sea as the stay of power, a 
prophecy of which seems to be contained in the geographical 
{losition of France itself. The mind of Dupleix, though not 
inattentive to commercial interests, was fixed on building up 
a great empire in which France should rule over a multitude 
of vassal native princes. In the pursuit of this end he dis- 
played great tact and untiring activity, perhaps also a some- 
what soaring and fantastic imagination ; but when he met 
La Bourdonnais, whose simpler and sounder views aimed at 
sea supremacy, at a dominion based upon free and certain 
communication with the home country instead of the shifting 
sands of Eastern intrigues and alliances, discord at once arose. 
** Naval inferiority,” says a French historian who considers 
Dupleix to have had the higher aims, was the principal cause 
that arrested his progress ; ” * but naval superiority was pre- 
cisely the point at which La Bourdonnais, himself a seaman 
and the governor of an island, aimed. It may be that with 
the weakness of Canada, compared to the English colonies, 
sea power could not there have changed the actual issue ; but 
in the condition of the rival nations in India everything 
depended upon controlling the sea. 

Such were the relative situations of the three countries in 
the principal foreign theatres of war. No mention has been 
made of the colonies on the west coast of Africa, because they 
were mere trading stations having no military importance. 
The Cape of Good Hope was in possession of the Dutch, who 
took no active part in the earlier wars, but long maintained 
toward England a benevolent neutrality, surviving from the 
alliance in the former wars of the century. It is necessary 
to mention briefly the condition of the military navies, which 
^ Martin ; Hiitory of Franoe. 
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were to have an importance as yet iinn^alized. Neither pro 
cise numbers nor an exact account of coiuiition of the ships, 
can be given ; but the relative efficiency can be fairly esti- 
mated. Campbell, the English conbunponiry naval historian, 
says that in 17*27 the English navy lunl eighty four ships-of* 
the-liue, from sixty guns up ; forty 50-giin ships, and fifty-four 
frigates and smaller vessels. In 17«'U tliis nuini>er had fallen 
to seventy ships-of-the-linc and nineteen 5t)-gtiii ships. In 
1744, after four years of war with Spain alone, the nuniU'r 
was ninety ships-of-thc-line and eighty-four frigates. Tlie 
French navy at the sumo time he estimates at forty-lV * ships- 
of-the-line and sixty-seven frigjites. In 1747, near the end 
of the first war, he says that the royal navy of Spain was 
reduced to twenty-two ships-of-the-linc, that of France to 
thirty-one, while the English had risen to one humirotl and 
twenty-six. The French writers consulted arc less precise 
in their figures, but agree iti represcuting not only that the 
navy was reduced to a pitiful number of ships, but that these 
were in bad condition and the dock-yards destitute of maU^- 
rials. This neglect of the navy lasted more or less through- 
out these wars, until 1700, when the Hcnse of the nalinu was 
aroused to the importance of restoring it ; too late, howtjver, 
to prevent the most serious of the French losses. In Kngland 
as well as in France discipline and administration had Inxm 
sap|)cd by the long peace; (he inefficiency of the jirmaiiKUits 
sent out was iiot^jruiiis, and recalls tlie scandals fliat marked 
the outbreak of the Crimean War; wliile tlic very disappear- 
ance of the French ships led, by the necessity of replacing 
them, to putting afloat vessels siijHM'ior singly, bfMuuise more 
modern and scientific, to the older ships of tlie same class in 
England. Care must Is? had, however, in ar'cejiting tern easily 
the complaints of individual wrib*rs ; Fremdi authors will 
be found asserting that English sliips arc fastcT, while at 
the same period Englishmen complain that they arc slower. 
It may be accepted as generally true that the French sliijis 
built between 1740 and 1800 were better designed and largifr, 
class for class, than the English. The latter had the un- 
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doubted sujicrlority both in the number and quality of the 
seamen and officers. Keeping some fleets always afloat^ 
whether better or worse, the officers could not quite lose 
touch of their profession ; wdiereas in France it is said that 
not one fifth of the officers were, in 1744, employed. This 
sujwriority was kept and increased by the practice, which 
hencefortli obtained, of blockading the French military ports 
with superior force; the enemy’s squadrons when they put 
to sea found themselves at once at a disadvantage in point of 
practical skill. On the other hand, large as was the number 
of English seamen, the demands of commerce were so great 
that war found them scattered all over the world, and part of 
the fleet was always paralyzed for lack of crews. This con- 
stant employment assured good seamanship, but the absence 
of so many men had to be supplied by an indiscriminate 
press, which dragged in a class of miserable and sickly men, 
sadly diluting the quality of the whole. To realize the con- 
dition of ships’ companies of that day, it will be necessary 
only to read the accounts of those sent to Anson starting 
for a cruise round the world, or to llawkc when fitting out 
for war service ; the statements are now almost incredible, 
and the results most deplorable. It was not a question of 
sanitation only ; the material sent w^as entirely unfit to meet 
the conditions of sea life under the most favorable circum- 
stances. In both the French and English service a great 
deal of weeding among the officers was necessary. Those 
were the palmy days of court and j)olitical influence; and, 
moreover, it is not possible, after a long jKjace, at once to pick 
out from among the fairest-seeming the men who will best 
stand the tests of time and exposure to the responsibilities 
of war. There was in both nations a tendency to depend 
upon officers who had been in their prime a generation before, 
and the results were not fortunate. 

War having been declared against Spain by England in 
October, 1739, the first attempts of* the latter power were 
naturally directed against the Spanish-American colonics, 
the eaose of the dispute, in which it was expected to find an 
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easy and rich prey. The first expedition sailed under Ad- 
miral Vernon in November of the same year, and took Porto 
Bello by a sudden and audacious stroke, but found only the 
insignificant sum of ten thousand dollars in the iK>rt whence 
the galleons sailed. Beturning to Jamaica, Vernon received 
large reinforcements of ships, and was joined by a land force 
of twelve thousand troops. With this increased force, at- 
tempts were made upon l>oth Cartagena and Santiago do 
Cuba, in the years 1741 and 1742, but in both wretched fail- 
ures resulted ; the admiral and the general (piarndled, as 
was not uncommon in days when neither lind an i* iligont 
comprehension of the other’s business. Marryatt, wht*n char- 
aeterizing such mi.sunderstandings by a humorous I'.xaggera- 
tion, seems to have had in view this attempt on (^irtagena; 
“The army thought that the navy might have beaten down 
stone ramparts ten feet thick ; and the navy wondered why 
the army had not walked u|) the same ramparts, which were 
thirty feet |HTpoiidicular/’ 

Another expedition, justly celebrated for the endiiranee and 
IHjrscverence shown by its leader, and famous both for the 
liardshi|m borne and singular final huccchh, was sent out in 
1740 under Anson. Its mission was to pass round Ca|»e Ibun 
and attack the S|ianish C(donies on the west coast (»f South 
America. After many delays, due apparently t<» bad admin- 
istration, tlie s<pia<lroii finally got away toward tin* end of 
1740. Passing the Cajs^ at the w'orst season of the year, the 
sliifis met a scries of tein|K*Hfs of the iiM>st violent kind ; the 
Sfjnadron was scattered, never all to meet again, ami Anson, 
after infinite peril, sm^eeedrd in rallying a part of it at Jiiaii 
Fernandez. Two ships had put back to Kngland, a third 
was lost to the south wani *if Chiloe. With the three h*ft 
to him he cruised along the South American roast, taking 
some prizes and pillaging the town of Pnyta, intending to 
touch near Panama and join hands with I'ernon for tlie 
capture of that place and the jsiSHf^ssion of the isthmus, if 
fmssihle. Leaniing of the disaster at Cartagena, ho then 
determined to cross the Pacific and waylay the two galleons 
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that sailed yearly from Acapulco to Manila. In the passage 
across, one of the two Hhi|)8 now left to iiim was found in 
such bad condition that she had to be destroyed. With the 
other he succeeded in his last undertaking, capturing the 
great galleon with a ‘million and a half dollars in specie. 
The expedition, from its many misfortunes, had no mili- 
tary result beyond the terror and consequent embarrassment 
caused to the Spanish settlements ; but its very misfortunes, 
and the calm {lersistency which worked out a great success 
from them all, have given it a well-deserved renown. 

During the year 1740 happened two events which led to a 
general European war breaking in upon that in which Spain 
and England were already engaged. In May of that year 
Frederick the Great became king of Prussia, and in October 
the emfKiror Charles VI., formerly the Austrian claimant of 
tlie Spanish throne, died. He had no son, and left by will the 
sovereignty of his estates to his eldest daughter, the cele- 
brated Maria Theresa, to secure whose succession the efforts 
of his diplomacy had been directed for many years. This suc- 
cession had been guaranteed by the European powers ; but 
the apparent weakness of her jiosition excited the ambitions 
of other sovereigns. The Elector of Bavaria laid claim to 
the wliolc inheritance, in which he was supported by France ; 
while the Prussian king claimed and seized the province of 
Silesia. Other powders, large and small, threw in their lot 
with one or the other; wdiile the position of England w^as 
complicated by her king being also elector of Hanover, 
and in that ca])acity hurriedly contracting an obligation of 
neutrality for the electorate, although English feeling was 
strongly in favor of Austria. Meanwhile the failure of the 
Spanish-American expeditions and the severe losses of Eng- 
lish commerce increased the general outcry against Walpole, 
who resigned early in 1742. England under the new' minis- 
try became the open ally of Austria ; and Parliament voted 
not only a subsidy to the empress-queen, but also a body of 
troops to be sent as auxiliaries to the Austrian Netherlands. 
At the same time Holland, under English influence, and bound 
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like Euglaud by previous treaties to supjiort the succession 
of Maria Theresa^ also voted a subsidy. Here c»cours agitiii 
that curious view of international ixdulions liefore moutioned. 
Both of tliese |K)wcr8 thus entered tlie war against Franco, 
but only as auxiliaries to the empress, not us principals ; as 
nations, except the troops actually in the fndd, they were 
considered to he still at {wace. Such an e 4 uiv<.K’al situation 
could in the end have only one result. On the sea Franco 
had already assumed the same }H)siiion of auxiliary ti> Spain, 
in viriue of the defensive alliance between the two kingdoms, 
while aflecting still to be at |>eace with Kngland ; it 
curious to see the gravity with w'hieh French Wiilers Ciun- 
plain of assaults upon French by Fuglish ships, upon the 
plea that there was no open war between the two Stales. It 
has already bt‘en mentioned that in 1740 a French sipiadron 
sup)K>rted a division of Spanish ships on their way to Auierica. 
In 1741, Spain, having now entered the continental war as an 
enemy of Austria, sent a body of tifteen thousaiul troo|>s from 
Barcelona to attack the Austrian possessions in Italy. The 
English admiral Haddock, in the Mediterranean, sought and 
found the Spanish licet ; hut with it was a divisimi of twelve 
French sail-oMhedine, whose c^unmander infi^rnied Haddock 
that lie was engaged in the same ex)KMiition and had orders 
U) fight, if the Spaniards, though formally at war with Eng- 
land, were attacked. As the allies were nearly double his 
force, the English admiral was obliged to go l»aek to J'ort 
Mahon. He was soon after ndieved ; and the new admiral, 
Matthews, held at once the two positions of commanderdn- 
chief in the Mediterranean and English ininisUTr at Turin, 
the capital of the King of Sardinia. In the course of the year 
1742 an English captain in his fleet, ciiasing some Spanish 
galleys, drove them inbi the French jiort of St. Tro|s*z, aiul 
following them into the hailior burned them, in spite of the 
ao*callcd neutrality <if France. In the same year Matthews 
sent a division of shifsi under Commodoni Martin to Naples, 
to compel the Bourbon king to withdraw his coiitiiigCMit of 
twenty thousand iroo|»8 sendng with ibe Spanish army iu 
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northern Italj agpdnBt the AnstriiinB. To the. attempts to 
negotiate, Martin replied only by pulling out his a^atch and 
giving the government an hour to come to terms. There 
was nothing for it but siitnnission ; and the English fleet 
left the harbor after a stay of twenty-four hours, having re- 
lieved the empress of a dangerous enemy. Henceforward it 
was evident that the Spanish war in Italy could only be 
maintained by sending troops through France ; England con. 
trolled the sea and the action of Naples. These two last 
incidents, at St. Tropez and Naples, deeply impressed the 
aged Fieuri, who recognized too late the scope and impor- 
tance of a well-founded sea power. Causes of complaint were 
multiplying on both sides, and the moment was fast approach- 
ing when both France and England must quit the pretence of 
being only auxiliaries in the war. Before it came to that, 
however, the controlling sea power and wealth of England 
again made itself felt by attaching the King of Sardinia to 
the Austrian cause. Between the dangers and advantages of 
the French or English alliance the king's action was deter- 
mined by a subsidy and the promise of a strong English fleet 
in the Mediterranean ; in return he engaged to enter the war 
with an army of forty-five tliousand men. This compact was 
signed in September, 1743. In October, Fieuri being now 
dead, Louis XV. made with Spain a treaty, by which he en- 
gaged to declare war against England and Sardinia, and to 
8uppoi*t the Spanish claims in Italy, as also to Gibraltar, Ma- 
hon, and Georgia. Open war was thus near at hand, but the 
declaration was still deferred. The greatest sea fight that 
took place occurred while nominal peace yet existed. 

In the latter part of 1748 the Infante Philip of Spain had 
sought to land on the coast of the Genoese J^public, which 
was unfriendly to the Austrians ; but the attempt had been 
frustrated by the English fleet, and the Spanish ships forced to 
retreat into Toulon. They lay there for four months, unable 
to go out on account of the Englitfi superiority. In this di- 
lemma the court of Spain applied to Louis XV. and obtained 
an order lor the French fleet, under tito cooo^^ of Admiral 
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o\A man of yaara, a Toteran of the daya 
fid Looia XlY.y-r to eacoit the Spaniarda either to the Gulf of 
Genoa or to their own porta, it doea not clearly appear which. 
Tlie IVench admiral waa ordered not to fire uuleaa ho was 
attached* In order to aecure the beat co-operation of the 
Spani^a, whose efficiency he probably diatruated, De Court 
proposed, aa Ruyter had done in days long gone by, to scat* 
ter their ahipa among hia own; but aa the Spanish admiral, 
Navarro, refused, the line-of-battle waa formed with nine 
French ships in the van, in the centre six French and tli^ 
Spaniards, in the rear nine Spanish ships ; in all, twenty seven. 
In this order the combined fleets sailed from Toulon Febru- 
ary 19, 1744. The English fleet, which had bc^en cruising off 
Uydrea in observation, chased, and on the 22d its van and 
^centre came up with the allies ; but the rear division was 
then several miles to winda*ard and astcni, quite out of su|>- 
porting distance (Plato VII., r). The wind was easterly, 
both fleets heading to the southward, and tlio English h^ 
tte weather-gage. The numbers were nearly equal, the Eng- 
lish having twenty-nine to the allied ta^enty-aevcn ; but this 
advantage was reversed by the failure of the English rear to 
join. The course of the rear-admiral has been generally atr 
tributed to ill-will toward Matthews ; for although he proved 
that in his separated position he made all sail to join, he did 
not attack later on when he could, on the pica that the sig- 
nal for the liuc-of-imttle waa flying at tlic same time lis the 
signal to engage; meaning that he could not leave the lino 
to %ht without disobeying the order to form lino. This tech- 
nical excuse was, however, accepted hy the submsqucnt court- 
martial. ‘Under the actual conditions Mattheu's, mortified and 
harassed by the inaction of his lieutenant, and fearing that 
the enemy would escafie if he delayed longer, made the signal 
to engage when his own van was abreast the enemy’s cen- 
tre, and at once iKjre down himself out of the line and at- 
tacked with his flagship of ninety guns the largest ship in 
the enemy^s line, the ^ Royal Philip,** of one liundred and ten 
guns, carrying the flag of ibe Spanish admiral (a). In doing 
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this he was bravely supported by his next ahead and astern. 
The moment of attack seems to have been judiciously chosen; 
five Spanish ships had straggled far to the rear, leaving their 
admiral with the support only of his next ahead and astern, 
while three other Spaniards continued on with the French. 
The English van stood on, engaging the allied centre, while 
the allied van was without antagonists. Being thus disen- 
gaged, the latter was desirous of tacking to windward of the 
head of the Englisli line, thus putting it between two fires, 
but was checked by the intelligent action of the three leading 
English captains, who, disregarding the signal to bear down, 
kept their commanding position and stopi>cd the enemy's 
attempts to double. For this they were cashiered by the 
court-martial, but afterward restored. This circumspect 
but justifiable disregard of signals was imitated without 
any justification by all tlic English captains of the centre, 
save the admiraFs seconds already mentioned, as well as by 
some of those in the van, who kept up a cannonade at long 
range wdiile their commander-in-chief was closely and even 
furiously engaged. The one marked exception was Captain 
Uawke, afterward the distinguished admiral, wdio imitated 
the example of his chief, and after driving his first antago- 
nist out of action, quitted his place in the van (b), brought 
to close quarters (b^) a fine Spanish ship that had kept at 
bay five other English ships, and took her, — the only prize 
made that day. The commander of the English van, with 
his seconds, also behaved with spirit and came to close 
action. It is unnecessary to describe the battle further ; as 
a military affair it deserves no attention, and its most im- 
portant result was to bring out the merit of Hawke, whom 
the king and the government always remembered for his 
share in it. The general inefficiency and wide-spread mis- 
behavior of the English captains, after five years of declared 
W'ar, will partly explain the failure of England to obtain 
from her undoubted naval superiority the results she might 
have expected in this war — the first act in a forty years* 
drama — and they give military officers a lesson on the 
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necessity of having their minds prepared and stocked, by 
study of the conditions of war in tlieir own day, if they 
would not be found unready and [K'l-liujis disgraced in the 
hour of battle.^ It is not to Ihj 8iij»|HKsed that so many Kng- 
lish seamen misbtdiavod through so vulgar and rare a defect 
as mere cowardice; it was unprejuircdness of mind and lack 
military efficiency in the captains, conihin(*d with hail header- 
ship on the part of the admiral, with a possible taint of ill 
will tow'ard him as a rude and domineering sujHnior, that 
caused this fiasco. Attention may here litly be* drawn t » the 
effect of a certain cordiality and good-will on the rr i ' (d su- 
periors toward their subordinates. It is not perhaps essential 
to military success, but it undoubtedly contributes to the i»tlH*r 
elements of that success a spirit, a breath of life, w bieb makes 
[)os.si)>lc what would otherwise he impoHsihle ; wliich reaches 
heights of devotion and achievement that the strictc'st tlis- 
ciplinc, not so eiikiiidled, cannot attain. Doubtless it is a 
natural gift. The highest example of it [K)H.sihly ever known 
among seamen was Nelson. When lie joined the tle<*t just 
before Trafalgar, the captains wdio gatheretl on hoard the 


^ There w not iii nuxleru naval hUtory a more utrikiti);^ warning t<» the nnirem 
of every era, than thin hattlo of Toulon. Coiiiiii>; an it (li<t after a ^I'lirration of 
corofianuive naval inactivity, it tried inetrii n’|MiUtion ;»< hy fire. 'Mie leNMUt, in 
the jiidj^ment of the author, in the danger of dingrai eful failunv to nien who 
have ueginrted to kep|i therimelveH |>re|>are«l, not only in knowh^dge of their pr«*- 
fenffiou, hut in the Hciitifiiefit of what war reqtiireM. 'the average niaii in not a 
oowanl; hut ueitlier U he oiuluwed hy nature otdv with the rare fm uliy id Mfi%- 
iug intuitively the projjcr eiiumc at a rritieal nioiinoit. Ili* gaiitN it. fMinir more, 
some lew, hy experience or hy retfeetion. If Iniih have he<*n hu king tr< him, in* 
decinion wiU follow; cither from not knowing what to <|o, tir from failure to 
Jttalize that utter fieIf*dc*votion of hitnnelf and hix romniand are r(*({uir<Ml. of 
one of the raptaina caMhienul it ia loid : *' Nf» m;ui liarl r%er livH with a fairer 
or more honorable eliaraeU'r prevtouR to the unfort nnaie event whU-ii did mn-h 
irrcfiarabls Injury to hU reputation. Many of hin ronteriiporariv^, men in the 
kigheHt fiopolar CRtimation, who knew him well, ronld M*an'ely credit what wem 
indijiputahly i^tabiiMhed m facta, and d«<Mdar<*d. with the uiimNit antoniNhntctii, 
*tbey lielicvinJ it next to inipoiwihle for Captain liurriRh to tjehave otherwise than 
a man of gallantry and intwtpidity.' " He had l«een twenty-five ycara in aerv ice, 
niid eleven ^oat a« a caf»iain (Cluimork’n Itiographia N'avalin). fahciw of the 
oondemnod men Imre fair chararutra ; and even Kitliard Nurrii, wlio ahacoiidod 
to avoid trial, had been of reapectahie nr|mte. 
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flag-Bbip seemed to forget the rank of their admiral in their 
desire to testify their joy at meeting him. “This Nelson,” 
wrote Captain Duff, who fell in the battle, “ is so lovable and 
excellent a man, so kindly a leader, that we all wish to ex- 
ceed his desires and anticipate his orders.” He himself was 
conscious of this fascination and its value, when writing of 
the battle of the Nile to Lord Howe, he said, “I had the 
happiness to command a band of brothers.” 

The celebrity attained by Matthewses action off Toulon, cer- 
tainly not due to the skill with which it was managed, nor to 
its results, sprang from the clamor at home, and chiefly from 
the number and findings of the courts-martial that followed. 
Both the admiral and his second, and also eleven captains out 
of the twenty -nine, had charges preferred against them. The 
admiral was cashiered because he had broken the line ; that 
is, because his captains did not follow him when he left it to 
get at the enemy, — a decision that smacks more of the Irish 
bull than of the Irish love of fighting. The second was ac- 
quitted on the technical grounds already given ; he avoided 
the fault of breaking the line by keeping far enough away. 
Of the eleven captains one died, one deserted, seven were dis- 
missed or susiicndcd, two only were acquitted. Nor were the 
French and Spaniards better jdeased ; mutual recriminations 
passed. Admiral dc Court was relieved from his command, 
while the Spanish admiral was decorated by his government 
with the title of Manpiis dc la Victoria, a most extraordinary 
reward for what was at best a drawn fight. The French, on 
the other hand, assert that he left the deck on the plea of a 
very slight wound, and that the ship was really fought by a 
French captain who hapijcned to be on board. 

To use a common expression, this battle, the first general 
action since that off Malaga forty years before, “ woke up ” 
the English people and brought about a healthful reaction. 
The sifting process begun by the battle itself was continued, 
but the result was reached too late to have its proper effect 
on the current war. It is rather by its deficient action, than 
by such conspicuous successes as were attained in earlier and 
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later times, that the general value of England's sea power is 
now shown ; like some precious faculty, scarcely valued when 
possessed, but keenly missed when withdrawn. Mistress now 
of the seas rather by the weakness of her enemies than hy her 
own disciplined strength, she drew' from that mastery no adi^ 
quato results ; the most solid success, the capture of ('a|H* Hrc- 
ton Island, in 1745, was achieved hy the colonial forces of Xew 
England, to which indeed the n>yal navy lent valuuhle aid, for 
to troops so situated the fleet is the one line of eoinuiunicution. 
The misconduct off Toulon was rej)cated hy otiicers hieh in 
command in the West and East Indies, resulting in t).. latter 
case in the loss of Madras. Otiier causi‘s coneurreit with the 
effete condition of the naval oflicers to hamper the action of 
that sea power which launches out far from lH»me. 'I’lic con- 
dition of England itself was insecure; the cause of the Stuarts 
was still alive, and though a furmidaiile invasion hy fifteen 
thousand troops under Marshal Saxe, in 1744, was foiled, partly 
by the English Channel fleet, and partly by a storm wliicli 
w'recked several of the transports assembled off Ihmkirk, with 
the loss of many lives, yet the reality of the (Jangi‘r was shown 
in the following year, when the Pretcndt?r lamleil in Scotland 
with only a few men at liis hack and the northern kingdom 
rose with him. Ilis successful invasion was carrie<i well down 
into England itself ; and solder historians have thought that at 
one time the chances of iiltixiiate siiecesH were ratlnu' with than 
against him. Anotlicr serious fetter upon the full use of Eng- 
land's powTr was the direction given to the French o|H‘ralions 
on land and the mistaken means used to them. Ni»g- 

lecting Germany, France turned upon the Austrian N<;ther- 
lands, a country which England, out of regard to her sea 
interests, was not willing to s<‘e comiuered. Her commercial 
pre|ionderancc would l»e directly thnratened hy the passing 
of Antwerp, Ostend, and the Scheldt into the hands of her 
great rival ; and though her best check against this would 
have been to seize valuable French possessions elwiwherc and 
hold them as a pledge, the weakness of her government and 
the present inefficiency of the navy prevented her doing so. 
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The position of Hanover, again, controlled the action of Eng- 
land ; for though united only by the tie of a common sov- 
ereign, the love of that sovereign for his continental dominion, 
his native countiy, made itself strongly felt in the councils of 
a weak and time-serving ministry. It was the disregard of 
Hanover by the first William Pitt, consequent upon his strong 
English feeling, that incensed the king and led him so long 
to resist the demands of the nation that he should be put 
at the head of affairs. These different causes — dissension 
at home, interest in the Netherlands, regard for Hanover — 
combined to prevent a subservient and second-rate ministry, 
divided also among themselves, from giving a proper direc- 
tion and infusing a proj^er spirit into the naval war ; but a 
better condition of tlie navy itself, more satisfactory results 
from it, might have modified even their action. As it was, 
the outcome of the war was almost nothing as regards the 
disputes between England and her special enemies. On the 
continent, the questions after 1745 reduced themselves to 
two, — what part of the Austrian possessions should be given 
to Prussia, Spain, and Sardinia, and how peace was to be 
wrenched by France from England and Holland. The sea 
countries still, as of old, bore the expenses of the war, 
which however now fell chiefly upon England. Marshal 
Saxe, who commanded the French in Flanders throughout 
tliis war, summed up the situation in half a dozen words 
to his king. “ Sire,” said he, peace is within the walls 
of Maestricht.” This strong city opened the course of the 
Meuse and the way for the French army into the United 
Provinces from the rear ; for the English fleet, in conjunc- 
tion with that of Holland, prevented an attack from the 
sea. By the end of 1746, despite the efforts of the allies, 
nearly all Belgium was in the hands of the French ; but up 
to this time, although Dutch subsidies were supporting the 
Austrian government, and Dutch troops in the Netherlands 
were fighting for it, there was nbminal peace between the 
United Provinces and Prance. In April, 1747, “ the King of 
France invaded Dutch Flanders, announcing that he was 
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obliged to send his army into the territory of the rt'public, 
to arrest the protection granted by the States-Geuoral to the 
Austrian and English troops; but that he bad no intention 
of breaking with it, and tliat the places and provinces occu- 
pied would be restored to the United Provinces as soon as 
tliey gave proof tliat tliey had ceased to succor the enemies 
of France.” This was actual, but not furmah war. Numer- 
ous places fell during the year, and the successes of the 
French inclined botli Holland and England to come to terms. 
Negotiations went on during the winter ; hut in April, 1748, 
Saxe invested Maestricht. Tliis forced a |H.'ace. 

Meanwhile, though languishing, the sea war was not wholly 
uneventful. Two encounters between English and Frcncli 
squadrons happened during the year 1747, completing the 
destruction of the French fighting navy. In both cases the 
English were decidedly su|ierior ; and though there was 
given op|K)rtuiiity for some brilliant fighting by particular 
captaius, and for the display of heroic endurance on the part 
of the French, greatly outnumbered hut resisting to the last, 
only one tactical lesson is afforded. This lesson is, tliat wlieii 
an enemy, either as the result of battle or from original in- 
equality, is greatly inferior in force, obliged (<» fly without 
standing on the order of his flying, the regard otherwise! due 
to order must be in a iiieusurc at least dismissed, and a 
general chase ordered. The mistake of Tourville in this 
re8]>cct after Bcachy Head has already been notiul. In the 
first of the cases now under discussion, the English Admiral 
Anson had fourteen ships against eight French, weak<'r 
individually as well as in total iiuiuls.‘r; in the second, Sir 
Edward Hawke had fourteen against nine, the latter being 
somewhat larger, ship for ship, than the English. In both 
cases the signal was made for a general chase, and the uetioii 
which resulted w'as a m£4Se. There was no opp^irtunity for 
anything else ; the one thing necessary was to overtake the 
running enemy, and that can only certainly Ik* done by 
letting the fleetest or best situated sliips get ahead, sure 
that the speed of the fastest pursuers is better than that of 
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the slowest of the pursued, and that therefore either the lat- 
ter must be abandoned or the whole force brought to bay,^ In 
the second case the French commander, Commodore FEten- 
dudre, did not have to be followed far. He had with him a 
convoy of two hundred and fifty merchant-ships; detaching 
one shi[>of-thc-line to continue the voyage with the convoy, he 
placed himself with the other eight between it and the enemy, 
awaiting the attack under his topsails. As the English came 
up one after another they divided on cither side of the French 
column, which was thus engaged on both sides. After an 
obstinate resistance, six of the French ships were taken, but 
the convoy was saved. The English had been so roughly 
handled that the two remaining French men-of-war got back 
safely to France. If, therefore, Sir Edward Hawke showed 
in his attack the judgment and dash which always distin- 
guished that remarkable ofliccr, it may be claimed for Com- 
modore ri^tendudre that fortune, in assigning him the glorious 
disadvantage of numbers, gave him also the leading part in 
the drama, and tliat he filled it nobly. A French officer 
justly remarks that “ he defended his convoy as on shore a 
position is defended, when the aim is to save an army corps 
or to assure an evolution ; he gave himself to be crushed. 
After an action that lasted from mid-day till eight P. M. the 
convoy was saved, thanks to the obstinacy of the defence ; 
two hundred and fifty ships were saved to their owners by 
the devotion of L’^tendui^re and of the captains under his 
orders. This devotion cannot be questioned, for eight ships 
had but few chances of surviving an action with fourteen; 
and not only did the commander of the eight accept an action 
which he might possibly have avoided, but he knew how to 
inspire his lieutenants with trust in him; for all supported 
the strife with honor, and yielded at last, showing the most 
indisputable proofs of their fine and energetic defence. Four 
ships were entirely dismasted, two had only the foremast 
standing.*’ ^ The whole affair, as conducted on both sides, 
affords an admirable study of how to follow up an advantage, 
> Tnmde : Bataillet Kavatos da la Fnnoe. 
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original or acquired, aud of the rcsulU that may be obtained 
by a gallant, even hopeless defence, for the furtlierancc of 
a particular object. It may bo added tliat Hawke, disabled 
from further pursuit himself, sent a sloop of war express to 
the West Indies, with information of the approach of the 
convoy, — a step which led to the capture of part of it, and 
gives a touch of completeness to Uie entire transaction, which 
cannot fail to be gratifying to a military student interested 
in seeing the actors in history fully alive to and discharging 
to the utmost their important tasks. 

Before bringing to a close the story of this war ae 1 nuMi- 
tioning the peace settlement, an account must ! given t»f 
the transactions in India, where France and Kngland were 
then on equal terms. It has been said that afluirs there 
were controlled by the East India companies of eitlier na- 
tion ; and that the French w’crc represenUrd in the peniiiHula 
by Duplci.t, in the islands by La Hotirdonnais. ^riic latter 
was appointed to his post in 1735, and his untiring genius 
had beep felt in all the details of udniinistration, hut es- 
pecially in converting the Isle of France into u gn*at naval 
station, — a w’ork which had to be built iif) from tlie foun- 
dations. Everything was wanting; everything was by him 
in greater or le.ss measure siqiplied, — stondiouses, dock-yards, 
fortifications, seamen. In 1740, when war between Franco 
and England became probable, he obtained from the East 
India Company a miuadron, though sinailer than he asked, 
with which ho proposed to ruin the Englisli eominerce and 
shipping; but when war actually began in 1744, he received 
orders not to attack the English, the French company hoping 
that neutrality might exist lK?twecn the companies in that 
distant region, though the nations were at war. The projan 
sition docs not seem absurd in view of tlie curious relations 
of Holland to France, nominally at ficacc while sending troops 
to the Austrian army ; but it was much to the advantage of 
the English, who were inferior in the Indian seas. Tlicir 
company accepted the proffer, while saying that it of course 
could bind neither the liome government nor the royal navy. 

18 
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The advantage won by the forethought of La Bourdonnals 
was thus lost ; though first, and long alone, on the field, bis 
hand was stayed. Meanwhile the English admiralty sent out 
a squadron and began to seize French ships between India and 
China ; not till then did the company awake from its illusion. 
Having done this part of its work, the English squadron sailed 
to the coast of India, and in July, 1745, appeared off Pondi* 
cherry, the political capital of French India, prepared to sus- 
tain an attack which the governor of Madras was about to 
make by land. La Bourdonnais’ time was now come. 

Meanwhile, on the mainland of the Indian {)eninsula, Du- 
pleix had been forming wide views and laying broad founda- 
tions for the establishment of French preponderance. Having 
cntci*cd the service of their company at first in a subordinate 
clerical {)osition, his ability had raised him by rapid steps to 
be head of the commercial establishments at Chandernagore, 
to which he gave a very great enlargement, seriously affect- 
ing, it is said even destroying, parts of the English trade. 
In 1742 he was made governor-general, and as such removed 
to Pondicherry. Here he began to develop his policy, which 
aimed at bringing India under the power of France. He 
saw that through the progress and extension of the European 
races over the seas of the whole world the time had come 
when the Eastern peoples must be brought into ever-increasing 
contact with them ; and be judged that India, so often con- 
quered before, was now about to be conquered by Europeans. 
He meant that France should win the prizx*, and saw in Eng- 
land the only rival. His plan was to meddle in Indian 
politics : first, as head of a foreign and independent colony, 
which he already was ; and second, as a vassal of the Great 
Mogul, wliich he intended to become. To divide and con- 
quer, to advance the French lines and influence by judicious 
alliances, to turn wavering scales by throwing in on one 
side or the other the weight of French courage and skill, — 
such were his aims. Pondicherry, though a poor harbor, was 
well adapted for his political plans ; being far distant from 
Delhi, the capital of ^e Mogul, aggressive extension might 
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go on unmarked, until strong enough to bear the light. 
Duplcix’s present aim, therefore, was to build up a great 
French principality in southeast India, around Pondicherry, 
while maintaining the present positions in Bengal. 

Let it be noted, however, — and the remark is necessary in 
order to justify the narration of these plans in connection with 
our subject, a connection j)erhaps not at first evident, — that 
the kernel of the question now before Duplcix was not how to 
build uj) an empire out of the Indian provinces and races, 
but liow to get rid of the Knglish, and that finally. The 
wildest dreams of sovereignty he may have entertained could 
not have surpassed the actual performance of England a few 
years later. European qualities were bound to tell, if not 
offset by the opposition of other Europeans; and such o|h 
position on the one side or tho other depended upon the 
control of the sea. In a climate so deadly to the white races 
tho small numbers whose heroism boro up the war against 
fearful odds on many a field must be continually renewed. 
As everywhere and always, the action of sea power was hero 
quiet and unpcrccived ; but it will not be necessary to beiittio 
in the least the qualities and career of Clive the English hero 
of this time and the founder of their empire, in order to 
prove the decisive iii/lpeiice which it exerted, desjute tlio 
inefficiency of the English uavivl officers first engaged, and 
the lack of conclusive results in such naval battlfs as were 
fought.^ If during the twenty years following 17‘lil, French 

* “ Notwithstanding tho cxtwrdinarv offort ina<lc l»y tho From h in scfuding 
ont M. Lally with a conaidcrahlc forco last /oar. 1 am conSdont I'ofaro tho riid 
of this [1759] they will be near their last gasp in the Carnatic uiiicitN sninc vfry 
unforeseen event interpose in their favor. 'Vhe *u/»#’riWify o/* our Mffutuirtm and 
the plenty of money and supplies of all kirids which our friends on that coast 
will be famished with from this province fnengal), while tho enemy are in 
total want of everything, without any visihle niearm of reflrens. are such advan- 
tages as, if properly attended to, cannfit fail of wholly efFe<‘titig their ruin tn 
that as well as in every other part of India” (Ix^tler of Clive to Pitt, Calrntta, 
Janoary 7, 1759; Gleig's Life of T.<»rd Clive). It will lie reroemlierwl that the 
control and nse of Bengal, npon which Clive here rmints, had only lai<dy been 
scqnired by the English ; in the days of Dtipleix they did not p*s*ses« them. As 
will be seen later. Clive's predictions in this letter were wholly fuli!lle<l. 
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flcetB instead of English bad controlled the coasts of the pe« 
ninsula and the seas between it and Europe, can it be be- 
lieved that the schemes of Dupleix would have utterly failed ? 
« Naval inferiority,” justly says a French historian, “ was the 
principal cause that arrested the progress of Dupleix. The 
Frcncli royal navy did not make its ap|)earance in the East 
Indies ” in his day. It remains to tell the story briefly. 

The English, in 1745, made preparations to besiege Pondi- 
cherry, in which the royal navy was to support the land 
forces ; but the effects of Dupleix's political schemes were 
at once seen. The Nabob of the Carnatic threatened to attack 
Madras, and the English desisted. The following year La 
Bourdonnais appeared on the scene, and an action took place 
between his squadron and that under Commodore Peyton ; 
after which, although it had been a drawn fight, Die English 
officer deserted tiie coast, taking refuge in Ceylon, and leaving 
the control at sea with the French. La Bourdonnais anchored 
at Pondicherry, where quarrels between him and Dupleix soon 
arose, and were aggravated by the conflicting tone of their 
instructions from home. In September he went to Madras, 
attacked by land and sea, and took the place, but made with 
the governor the stipulation that it might be ransomed ; and 
a ransom of two million dollars was accordingly paid. When 
Dupleix heard of this he w’as very angry, and claimed to an- 
nul the terms of capitulation on the ground tliat, once taken. 
Die place was within his jurisdiction. La Bourdonnais re- 
sented this attempt as dishonorable to him after the promise 
given. While Die quarrel was going on, a violent cyclone 
wrecked two of his ships and dismasted the rest. He soon 
after returned to France, where his activity and zeal were 
repaid by three years’ imprisonment under charges, from the 
effects of which treatment he died. After his departure 
Dupleix broke the capitulation, seized and kept Madras, drove 
out the English settlers, and went on to strengthen the fortifi- 
cations. From Madras he turned against Fort St. David, but 
the approach of an English squadron compelled him to raise 
the siege in March, 1747. 
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During this year the disasters to the French navy in the 
Atlantic, already related, left the English undisturbed mus- 
ters of the sea. In the following winter they sent to India 
the greatest £uro|)ean fleet yet seen in the East, with a largo 
land force, the whole under the cominand of Admiral Eos* 
cawen, who bore a general's commission in addition to his 
naval rank. The fleet appeared off the Coromandel coast in 
August, 1748. Pondicherry was attacked by land and sea, but 
Dupleix made a successful resistance. The English fleet iu 
its turn suiTered from a hurricane, and the siege was raised in 
October. Shortly after came the news of the Peace of Ai.K- 
la-Chapclle, which ended the European war. Dupleix, with 
his home communications restored, could now resume his 
subtle and persevering eflorts to secure a territorial baso 
which should, as far as possible, shelter him from the chances 
of sea war. Pity that so much genius and patience should 
have been spent in an effort wholly vain ; nothing could pro- 
tect against that sea attack but a naval aid, which the home 
government could not give. One of the conditions of the 
peace was that Madras should be restored to the English in 
exchange for Louisburg, the prize won by the North Ameri- 
can colonists and released by them as reluctantly as Madras 
was by Dupleix. This was indeed illustrating Napoleon’s 
boast that he would reconquer Pondicherry on the bank of 
the Vistula; yet, although the maritime supremacy (»f Eng- 
land made Louisburg in her hands much stronger than Ma- 
dras, or any other position in India, when held by the French, 
the gain by the exchange was decidedly on the side of Great 
Britain. The English colonists were not men to be contented 
with this action; but they knew the naval power of England, 
and that they could do again what they had done once, at a 
point not far distant from their owm shores. They under- 
stood the state of the case. Not so with Madras. IIow pro- 
found must have been the surprise of the native princes at 
this surrender, how injurious to the personality of Dupleix 
and the influence he had gained among them, to see him, in 
the very hour of victory, forced, by a power they could not 
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understand, to relinquisli his spoil ! They were quite right ; 
the mysterious power which they recognized by its working, 
though they saw it not, was not in this or that man, king or 
statesman, but in that control of the sea which the French 
government knew forbade the hope of maintaining that dis- 
tant dependency against the fleets of England. Dupleix him- 
self saw it not ; for some years more he continued build- 
ing, on the sand of Oriental intrigues and lies, a house which 
he vainly hoped would stand against the storms that must 
descend uj)on it. 

The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, ending this general war, 
was signed April 30, 1748, by England, France, and Holland, 
and finally by all the powers in October of the same year. 
With the exception of certain portions shorn off the Austrian 
Empire, — Silesia for Prussia, Parma for the Infante Philip of 
Spain, and some Italian territory to the east of Piedmont for 
the King of Sardinia, — the general tenor of the terms was a 
return to the status before the war. ‘‘Never, perhaps, did 
any w'ar, after so many great events, and so large a loss of 
blood and treasure, end in replacing the nations engaged in 
it so nearly in the same situation as they held at first.’’ In 
truth, as regarded France, England, and Spain, the affair of 
the Austrian succession, supervening so soon upon the out- 
break of war between the two latter, had wholly turned hostil- 
ities aside from their true direction and postponed for fifteen 
years the settlement of disputes which concerned them much 
more nearly than the accession of Maria Theresa. In the 
distress of her old enemy, the House of Austria, France was 
easily led to renew her attacks upon it, and England as easily 
drawn to oppose the attempts of the French to influence or 
dictate in German affairs, — a course the more readily fol- 
lowed from the German interests of tfie king. It may be 
questioned whether the true policy for France was to direct 
the war upon the heart of the Austrian Empire, by way of the 
Rhine and Germany, or, as she finallj^ did, upon the remote 
possessions of the Netherlands. In the former case she rested 
on friendly territory in Bavaria, and gave a hand to Prussia, 
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whose military power was now first felt. Such was the first 
theatre of the war. Ou the other hand, in the Netherlands, 
whither the chief scene of hostilities shifted later, Franco 
struck not only at Austria, but also at the sea powers, always 
jealous of her intrusion there. They were the soul of the war 
against her, by their subsidies to her other enemies and by 
the losses inflicted on her commerce and tliat of Spain. The 
misery of France was alleged to the King of Spain by Louis 
XV., as forcing him to conclude peace ; and it is evident that 
the sufTering must have been great to induce him to yield 
such easy terms as ho did, when he already held the Nether- 
lands and parts of Holland itself by force of arms. Hut 
while so successful on the continent, his navy w^as annihilated 
and communication with the colonics thus cut oiT ; and though 
it may be doubted whether the French government of that 
day cherished the colonial ambitions ascribed to it by some, 
it is certain French commerce was suffering enormously. 

While this was the condition of France, impelling her to 
peace, England in 1747 found that, from disputes about trade 
in Spanish America and through the ineflicient action of her 
navy, she had been led away into a continental war, in which 
she had met with disaster, incurred nearly X 80 ,000,000 of 
debt, and now saw her ally Holland threatened with inva- 
sion. The peace itself was signed under a threat by tho 
French envoy that the slightest delay would be the signal for 
the French to destroy the fortifications of tlic captured towns 
and at once begin the invasion. At the same time her own 
resources were drained, and Holland, exhausted, was seeking 
to borrow from her. “ Money,” we are told, “ was never so 
scarce in the city, and cannot be had at twelve per cent” 
Had France, therefore, at this time had a navy able to make 
head against that of England, even though somewhat infe- 
rior in strength, she might, with her grip on the Netherlands 
and Maestricht, have exacted her own conditions. England, 
on the other hand, though driven to the wall on the conti- 
nent, was nevertheless able to obtain peace on equal terms, 
through the control of the sea by her navy. 
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The commerce of all three nations bad suffered enor- 
mously, but the balance of prizes in favor of Great Britain 
was estimated at jC 2,000 ,000. Stated in another way, it is 
said that the combined losses of French and Spanish com- 
merce amounted during the war to 3,434 ships, the English 
to 3,238 ; but in considering such figures, the relation they 
bear to the total merchant shipping of either nation must 
not be forgotten. A thousand vessels were a very much 
larger fraction of French shipping than of English, and 
meant more grievous loss. 

** After the disaster to the squadron of L’^tenduere/* says a 
French writer, “the French flag did not appear at sea. Twenty- 
two ships-of-the-line composed the navy of France, which sixty 
years before had one hundred and twenty. Privateers made few 
prizes ; followed everywhere, unprotected, they almost always fell a 
prey to the English. The British naval forces, without any rivals, 
passed unmolested over the seas. In one year they are said to 
have taken from French commerce £7,000,000 sterling. Yet this 
sea power, which might have seized French and Spanish colonies, 
made few conquests from want of unity and persistence in the direc- 
tion given them.” ' 

To sum up, France was forced to give up her conquests for 
want of a navy, and England saved her position by her sea 
power, though she had failed to use it to the best advantage. 


> Lapeyroose-Bonfils : Uist. de la Marine Fran9ai8e. 



CHAPTER Vin. 


Seven Years* War, 1 756-1 7C3. — England's Overwhelming Powsm 
AND Conquests on the Seas, in North America, Europe, and 
East and West Indies. — Sea Battles: Byno off Minorca; 
Hawke and Conflans; Pocock and D*Acii]£ in East Indies. 

^TPHE urgency with which peace was desired by the prin- 
cipal parties to the War of the Austrian Succession 
may periiaps be inferred from the neglect to settle definitely 
and conclusively many of the questions outstanding between 
them, and notably the very disputes about which the war 
between England and Spain began. It seems as though the 
powers feared to treat thoroughly matters that contained the 
germs of future quarrels, lest the discussion should prolong 
the war that then existed. England made peace because the 
fall of Holland was otherwise inevitable, not because she had 
enforced, or surrendered, her claims of 1739 against Spain. 
The right of uninterrupted navigation in West Indian seas, 
free from any search, was left undetermined, as were other 
kindred matters. Not only so, but the boundaries between 
the English and French colonics in the valley of the Ohio, 
toward Canada, and on the land side of the Nova Scotian 
peninsula, remained as vague as they had before l>ccn. It 
was plain that peace could not last; and by it, if she had 
saved Holland, England surrendered the control of the sea 
which she had won. The true character of the strife, shrouded 
for a moment by the continental war, was revealed by the so- 
called peace; though formally allayed, the contention con- 
tinued in every part of the world. 

In India, Dupleix, no longer able to attack the English 
openly, sought to undermine their power by the line of fxilicy 
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already described. Mingling adroitly in the quarrels of but* 
rounding princes, and advancing his own power while so 
doing, he attained by rapid steps to the i)olitical control, in 
1751, of the southern extremity of India, — a country nearly 
as large as France. Given the title of Nabob, he now had 
a place among the princes of the land. A merely commer- 
cial f>olicy was in* his eyes a delusion; there could be no 
middle course between conquest and abandonment.” In the 
course of the same year further grants extended the Fi-ench 
power through extensive regions to the north and east, em- 
bracing all the coast of Orissa, and made Dupleix ruler of 
a third of India. To celebrate his triumphs, perhaps also in 
accordance w'ith his policy of impressing the native mind, 
he now founded a town and put up a pillar setting forth his 
successes. Ihit his doings caused the directors of the com- 
pany only disquietude; instead of the reinforcements he 
asked for they sent him exhortations to peace ; and at about 
this time Robert Clive, then but twenty-six years old, began 
to show his genius. The success of Dupleix and his allies 
became checkered with reverses; the English under Clive’s 
leadership supported the native opponents of the French. 
The company at home was but little interested in his political 
schemes, and was annoyed at the failure of dividends. Nego- 
tiations were opened at London for a settlement of difficulties, 
and Dupleix was summoned home ; the English government, 
it is said, making his recall an absolute condition of con- 
tinued peace. Two days after his departure, in 1754, his 
successor signed a treaty with the English governor, wholly 
abandoning his policy, stipulating that neither company 
should interfere in the internal politics of India, and that all 
possessions acquired during the war in the Carnatic should be 
given back to Mogul. What France thus surrendered was 
in extent and population an empire, and the mortification of 
French historians has branded the concession as ignominious ; 
but how could the country have been held, with the English 
navy cutting off the eagerly desired reinforcements? 

In North America, the declaration of peace was followed by 
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renewed agitation, which sprang from and betokened the deep 
feeling and keen sense of the situation had by tlie colonists 
and local authorities on either side. The Americans held to 
their points with the stubbornness of their race. There is 
no repose for our thirteen colonies,’’ wrote Franklin, “ so long 
as the French are masters of Canada.” Tlic rival claims to 
the central unsettled region, whicli may accurately enough 
be called the valley of the Ohio, involved, if the English were 
successful, the military separation of Canada from Louisiana ; 
while on the other hand, occupation by the French, linking 
the two extremes of their acknowledged possessions, would 
shut up the English colonists between the Alleghany Moun* 
tains and the sea. The issues were apparent enough to 
leading Americans of that day, though they were more far- 
reaching than the wisest of them could have foreseen ; there 
is room for curious speculation as to the ciTcct, not only upon 
America, but upon the whole w^orld, if the French govern- 
ment had had* the will, and the French people the genius, 
effectively to settle and hold the northern and wc^stern 
regions which they then claimed. Ihit while Frenchmen 
upon the spot saw clearly enough the coming contest and the 
terrible disadvantage of unequal numbers and inferior navy 
under which Canada must labor, the home government was 
blind alike to the value of the colony and to the fact that it 
must be fought for ; while the character and habits of the 
French settlers, lacking in political activity and unused to 
begin and carry through measures for the protection of their 
own interests, did not remedy the neglect of the mother- 
country. The paternal centralizing system of F’rcnch rule had 
taught the colonists to look to the mother-country, and then 
failed to take care of them. The governors of Canada of that 
day acted as careful and able military men, doing what they 
could to supply defects and weaknesses; it is possible that 
their action was more consistent and well-planned than that 
of the English governors ; but with the carelessness of both 
home governments, nothing in the end could take the placo 
of the capacity of the English colonists to look out for them- 
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selves. It is odd and amusing to read the conflicting state* 
ments of English and French historians as to the purposes 
and aims of the opposing statesmen in these years when 
the first murmurings of the storm were heard ; the simple 
truth seems to be that one of those conflicts familiarly known 
to us as irrepressible was at hand, and that both governments 
would gladly have avoided it. The boundaries might be un- 
determined ; the English colonists were not. 

The French governors established posts where they could 
on the debatable ground, and it was in the course of a dispute 
over one of these, in 1754, that the name of Washington first 
appears in history. Other troubles occurred in Nova Scotia, 
and both home governments then began to awake. In 1756 
Braddock's disastrous expedition was directed against Fort 
Duquesne, now Pittsburg, where Washington had surren- 
dered the year before. Later in the year another collision 
between the English and French colonists happened near 
Lake Oeorge. Although Braddock’s expedition had been 
first to start, the French government was also moving. In 
May of the same year a large squadron of ships-of-war, mostly 
armed en sailed from Brest with three thousand troops, 
and a new governor, De Vaudreuil, for Canada. Admiral 
Boscawen had already preceded this fleet, and lay in wait for 
it off the mouth of the St. Lawrence. There was as yet no 
open war, and the French were certainly within their rights 
in sending a garrison to their own colonies ; but Boscawen’s 
orders were to stop them. A fog which scattered the French 
squadron also covered its passage ; but two of the ships were 
seen by the English fleet and captured, June 8, 1765. As 
soon as this news reached Europe, the French ambassador to 
London was recalled, but still no declaration of war followed. 
In July, Sir Edward Hawke was sent to sea with orders to 
cruise between TJshant and Cape Finisterre, and to seize any 
French ships-of-the-line he might see ; to which were added 

^ That 18, with the on board, but for the most part not mounted on their 
carriages, in order to give increased aiccommodation for troops. When the troops 
were landed, the guns were monnted. 
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In August further orders to take all French ships of every 
kind, xnen-of-war, privateers, and merchantmen, and to send 
them into English ports. Before the end of the year, three 
hundred trading vessels, valued at six million dollars, had 
been captured, and six thousand French seamen were iiu])ris- 
oned in England, — enough to man nearly ten shi])s-of-the-line. 
All this was done wliilc nominal peace still existed. War was 
not declared until six months later. 

France still seemed to submit, but she was biding her time, 
and preparing warily a severe stroke for which she had now 
ample provocation. Small squadrons, or detachments of 
ships, continued to be sent to the West Indies and to 
Canada, while noisy preparations were made in the dock-yard 
of Brest, and troops assembled upon the shores of the Channel. 
England saw herself threatened with invasion, — a menace 
to which her people liave been peculiarly susceptible. The 
government of the day, weak at best, was singularly unfit for 
waging war, and easily misled as to the real danger. Besides, 
England was embarrassed, as always at the beginning of a 
war, not only by the numerous points she had to protect in 
addition to her commerce, but also by the absence of a largo 
number of her seamen in trading-vessels all over the world. 
The Mediterranean was therefore neglected ; and the French, 
while making loud demonstrations on the Channel, (piictly 
equipped at Toulon twelve ships-of-thc-linc, which sailed on 
the 10th of April, 1756, under Admiral la Galissoniere, con- 
voying one hundred and fifty transports with fifteen thou- 
sand troops, commanded by the Duke of Richelieu. A week 
later the army was safely landed in Minorca, and Port 
Mahon invested, while the fleet established itself in blockade 
before the harbor. 

Practically this was a complete surprise ; for though the 
suspicions of the English government had been at last 
aroused, its action came too late. The garrison had not been 
reinforced, and numbered a scant three thousand men, from 
which thirty-five officers were absent on leave, among them 
the governor and the colonels of all the regiments. Admiral 
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Bjng sailed from Portsmouth with ten ships-of-the-line only 
three days before the French left Toulon. Six weeks later, 
when he reached the neighborhood of Port Mahon, his 
^eet had been increased to thirteen ships-of-the-line, and 
he had with him four thousand troops. It was already 
late; a practicable breach had been made in the fortress 
a week before. When the English fleet came in sight, La 
Galissoni^re stood out to meet it and bar the entrance to 
the harbor. 

The battle that followed owes its historical celebrity wholly 
to the singular and tragic event which arose from it. Unlike 
Matthews’s battle off Toulon, it docs afford some tactical in- 
struction, though mainly applicable to the obsolete conditions 
of warfare under sail ; but it is especially linked to the earlier 
action through the effect produced upon the mind of the unfor- 
tunate Byng by the sentence of the court-martial upon Mat- 
thews. During the course of the engagement he repeatedly 
alluded to tlie censure upon that admiral for leaving the line, 
and seems to have accepted the judgment as justifying, if not 
determining, his own course. Briefly, it may be said that the 
two fleets, having sighted each other on the morning of the 
20th of May, were found after a series of manoeuvres both on 
the port tack, with an easterly wind, heading southerly, the 
French to leeward, between the English and the harbor. Byng 
ran down in line ahead off the wind, the French remaining by 
it, so that when the former made the signal to engage, the fleets 
were not parallel, but formed an angle of from thirty to forty 
degrees (Plate Vila. A, A). The attack which Byng by bis 
own account meant to make, each ship against its opposite in 
the enemy’s line, difficult to carry out under any circumstances, 
was here further impeded by the distance between the two 
rears being much greater than that between the vans ; so that 
his whole line could not come into action at the same mo- 
ment. When the signal was made, the van ships kept away 
in obedience to it, and ran down for the French so nearly 
head-on (B,B) as to sacrifice their artillery fire in great 
measure; they received three raking broadsides, and were 
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seriously dismantled aloft The sixth English ship, counting 
from the van, had her foretopmast shot away, flew up into 
the wind, aiid came aback, stopping and doubling up the rear 
of the line. Then undoubtedly was the time fur Byng, hav- 
ing committed himself to the fight, to have set the example 
and borne down, just as Farragut did at Mobile when his line 
was confused by the stopping of the next ahead ; but accord- 
.iiig to the testimony of the flag-captain, Matthew's’s sentence 
deterred him. “ You see, Captain Gardiner, that the signal 
for the line is out, and that I am ahead of the ships ^ Louisa’ 
and ‘Trident’ [which in the order should have been ahead of 
him]. You would not have me, as the admiral of the fleet, 
run down as if I were going to engage a single ship. It w^as 
Mr. Matthew’s's misfortune to be prejudiced by not carrying 
down his force together, which 1 shall endeavor to avoid.” 
The affair thus became entirely indecisive ; the English van 
was separated from the rear and got the brunt of the fight 
(C). One French authority blames Galissonifire for not tack- 
ing to windw'ard of the enemy’s van and crushing it. Another 
says he ordered the movement, but that it could not be made 
from the damage to the rigging ; but this seems improbable, 
as the only injury the French s<iuadron underwent aloft was 
the loss of one topsail yard, whereas the English suffered 
very badly. The true reason is probably that given and 
approved by one of the French authorities on naval w^arfare. 
Galissoiiiere considered the support of the land attack on 
Mahon paramount to any destruction of the English fleet, if 
he thereby exposed his own. “The French navy has always 
preferred the glory of assuring or preserving a conquest to 
that more brilliant {)crhapa, but actually less real, of taking 
some ships, and therein has approached more nearly the 
true end that has been proposed in war.” ^ The justice of this 
conclusion depends upon the view that is taken of tlie true end 
of naval war. If it is merely to assure one or more posi- 
tions ashore, the navy Ix^comcs simply a branch of the army 
for a particular occasion, and subordinates its action accord- 
^ Ramatuelle : Tactiqae Navale. 
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inglj; but if the true end is to preponderate over the enemy^s 
navy and so control the sea, then the enemy^s ships and fleets 
are the true objects to be assailed on all occasions. A glim« 
xner of this view seems to have been present to Morogues 
when he wrote that at sea there is no field of battle to be 
held, nor places to be won. If naval warfare is a war of 
posts, then the action of the fleets must be subordinate to 
the attack and defence of the posts ; if its object is to break 
up the enemy’s power on the sea, cutting off his communica- 
tions with the rest of his possessiops, drying up the sources 
of his wealth in his commerce, and making possible a closure 
of his ports, then the object of attack must be his organized 
military forces afloat ; in short, his navy. It is to the latter 
course, for whatever reason adopted, that England owed a 
control of the sea that forced the restitution of Minorca at 
tlio end of this war. It is to the former that France owed 
the lack of prestige in her navy. Take this very case of 
Minorca ; had Galissonidre been beaten, Richelieu and his 
fifteen thousand troops must have been lost to Prance, cooped 
up in Minorca, as the Spaniards, in 1718, were confined to 
Sicily. The French navy therefore assured the capture of the 
island ; but so slight was the impression on the ministry and 
the public, that a French naval oflScer tells us : “ Incredible as 
it may seem, the minister of marine, after the glorious affair 
off Mahon, instead of yielding to the zeal of an enlightened 
patriotism and profiting by the impulse which this victory 
gave to Prance to build up the navy, saw fit to sell the ships 
and rigging which we still had in our ports. We shall soon 
see the deplorable consequences of this cowardly conduct on 
the part of our statesmen.” ^ Neither the glory nor the vic- 
tory is very apparent ; but it is quite conceivable that had 
the French admiral thought less of Mahon and used the 
great advantage luck had given him to take, or sink, four or 
five of the enemy, the French people would have anticipated 
the outbreak of naval enthusiasm which appeared too late, in 
1760. During the remainder of this war the French fleets, 
^ Lapeyroiue-BoiifilA: Hist de la Marine. 
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except in the East Indies, appear only as the pursued in 
a general chase. 

The action imposed upon the French fleets was, however, 
consistent witli the general policy of the French government ; 
and John Clerk was probably right in saying Uiat there is 
apparent in this action off Minorca a tactics too well defined 
to be merely accidental, — a tactics essentially defensive in its 
scope and aim.^ In assuming the lee-gage the French ad- 
miral not only covered Mahon, but took a good defensive posi- 
tion, imposing upon his enemy the necessity of attacking with 
all the consequent risks. Clerk seems to bring evidence 
enough to prove that the leading French ships did, after 
roughly handling their assailants, astutely withdraw (C) 
thus forcing the latter to attack again with like results. 
The same policy was repeatedly followed during the Ameri- 
can war twenty years later, and with pretty uniform success ; 
so much so that, although formal avowal of the policy is 
wanting, it may be concluded that circumspection, economy, 
defensive war, remained the fixed purpose of the French 
authorities, based doubtless upon the reasons given by Ad- 
miral Grivcl, of that navy : — 

“ If two maritime powers are at strife, the one that has the fewest 
ships must always avoid doubtful engagements ; it must run only 
those risks necessary for carrying out its missions, avoid aiaion hy 
manccuvriug, or at worst, if forced to engage, assure itself of favorable 
conditions. The attitude to be taken should depend radically upon 
the power of your opponent. Let us not tire of repeating, accord- 
ing as she has to do with an inferior or superior power, France has 
before her two distinct strategies, radically opposite lK)th in means 
and ends, — Grand War and Cruising War.” 

Such a formal utterance by an officer of rank must be re- 
ceived with respect, and the more so when it expresses a 
consistent policy followed by a great and warlike nation ; yet 
it may be questioned whether a sea power worthy of the name 
can thus be secured. Logically, it follows from the position 
assumed, that combats between equal forces arc to be discour-* 

' Clerk : Naval Tac’tics. 
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aged, because the loss to you is greater than the loss to your 
opponent. “ In fact,” says Ramatuelle, upholding the French 
policy, of what consequence to the English would be the 
loss of a few ships?” But the next inevitable step in the 
argument is that it is better not to meet the enemy. As an* 
other Frenchman,^ previously quoted, says, it was considered 
a mishap to their ships to fall in with a hostile force, and, if 
one was met, their duty was to avoid action if possible to do 
so honorably. They had ulterior objects of more importance 
than fighting the enemy’s navy. Such a course cannot be 
consistently followed for years without affecting the spirit 
and tone of the officers charged with it ; and it led directly 
to as brave a man as ever commanded a fleet, the Comte dc 
Grasse, failing to crush the English under Rodney when he 
Had the chance, in 1782. On the 9th of April of that year, 
being chased by the English among the Windward Islands, it 
happened to him to have sixteen of their fleet under his lee 
while the main body was becalmed under Dominica. Though 
greatly superior to the separated ships, during the three 
hours that this state of things lasted, De Grasse left them 
undisturbed, except by a distant cannonade by his own van ; 
and bis action was justified by the court which tried him, 
in which were many officers of higli rank and doubtless of 
distinction, as being an act of prudence on the part of the 
admiral, dictated to him by the ulterior projects of the cruise.” 
Three days later he was signally beaten by the fleet he had 
failed to attack at disadvantage, and all the ulterior projects 
of the cruise went down with him. 

To return to Minorca ; after the action of the 20th, Byng 
called a council of war, which decided that nothing more 
could be done, and that the English fleet should go to Gib- 
raltar and cover that place from an attack. At Gibraltar, 
Byng was relieved by Hawke and sent home to be tried. The 
court-martial, while expressly clearing him of cowardice or 
disaffection, found him guilty of not doing his utmost either 
to defeat the French fleet or to relieve the garrison at Mahon ; 

^ Jnrien de la Gtavi^re ; Gneme ICaritimM. 
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and, as the article of war prescribed death with no alterna- 
tive punishment for this offence, it felt coin^mlled to sentenco 
him to death. The king refused to pardon, and Byng was 
accordingly shot. 

The expedition against Minorca was begun while nominal 
peace still lasted. On the 17th of May, tlireo days before 
Byng’s battle, England declared war, and France rei>lied on 
the 20th of June. On the 28th, Port Mahon surrendered, 
and Minorca passed into the hands of France. 

The nature of tlie troubles between the two nations, and 
the scenes w-hcrc they occurred, }»ointed out clearly oijongh the 
proper theatre of the strife, and wc should by rights now bo 
at the opening of a sea w^ar, illustrated by great naval actions 
and attended wMth great modincatioiis in the colonial and 
foreign possessions of the two powers. Of the two, England 
alone recognized the truth ; France was again turned aside 
from the sea by causes which will shortly be given. Her 
fleets scarcely appeared ; and losing the control of the sea, 
she surrendered one by one her colonies and all her hopes in 
India. Later in the struggle she drew in Spain as her ally, 
but it was only to involve that country in her own external 
ruin. England, on the other hand, defended and nourished 
by the sea, rode it everywhere in triumph. Secure and pros- 
perous at home, she supported with her money the enemitis 
of France. At the end of seven years the kingdom of (Ircat 
Britain had become the British Empire. 

It is far from certain that France could have successfully 
contended with England on the sea, w ithout an ally. In 1750 
the French navy had sixty-three ships-of-the-liue, of which 
forty-five were in fair condition ; but equipments and artillery 
were deficient. Spain had forty-six shif)s-of-the-line ; but 
from the previous and subsequent performances of the Span- 
ish navy, it may well be doubted if its worth were equal to its 
numbers. England at this time had one hundred and thirty 
ships-of-the-line ; four years later she had one hundred and 
twenty actually in commission. Of course when a nation 
allows its inferiority, whether on land or sea, to become 
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as great as that of France now was, it cannot hope for 
success. 

Nevertheless, she obtained advantages at first. The con- 
quest of Minorca was followed in November of the same year 
by the acquisition of Corsica. The republic of Genoa sur- 
rendered to France all the fortified harbors of the island. 
With Toulon, Corsica, and Port Mahon, she now had a strong 
grip on the Mediterranean. In Canada, the operations of 
1756, under Montcalm, were successful despite the inferiority 
of numbers. At the same time an attack by a native prince 
in India took from the English Calcutta, and gave an oppor- 
tunity to the French. 

Yet another incident offered a handle for French states- 
manship to strengthen her position on the ocean. The Dutch 
had promised France not to renew their alliance with Eng- 
land, but to remain neutral. England retaliated by declaring 
‘‘ all the ports of France in a state of blockade, and all vessels 
bound to those ports liable to seizure as lawful prize.’* Such 
a violation of the rights of neutrals can only be undertaken 
by a nation that feels it has nothing to fear from their rising 
against it. The aggressiveness, born of the sense of power, 
which characterized England might have been used by France 
to draw Spain and possibly other States into alliance against 
her. 

Instead of concentrating against England, France began 
another continental war, this time with a new and extraor- 
dinary alliance. The Empress of Austria, working on the 
religious suj>erstitions of the king and upon the anger of the 
king’s mistress, who was piqued at sarcasms uttered against 
her by Frederick the Great, drew France into an alliance with 
Austria against Prussia. This alliance was further joined 
by Russia, Sweden, and Poland. The empress urged that the 
two Roman Catholic powers should unite to take Silesia away 
from a Protestant king, and expressed her willingness to give 
to France a part of her possessions in the Netherlands, which 
France had always desired. 

Frederick the Great, learning the combination against him, 
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instead of waiting for it to develop, put his armies in motion 
and invaded Saxony, whose ruler was also King of Poland. 
This movement, in Octol)er, 1756, began tlic Seven Years’ 
War; which, like the War of the Austrian Succession, but 
not to the same extent, drew some of the contestants off from 
the original cause of difference. But while France, having 
already on hand one large quarrel with her neighbor across 
the Channel, was thus needlessly entering upon another 
struggle, with the avowed end of building up that Austrian 
empire which a wiser policy had long striven to huinV»1e, Eng- 
land this time saw clearly where her true interests lay. 
Making the continental war wholly subsidiary, she turned her 
efforts upon the sea and the colonies; at the same time su)>- 
porting Frederick both with money and cordial sympathy in 
the war for the defence of his kingdom, which so seriously 
diverted and divided the efforts of France. England thus 
had really but one war on Inind. In the same year the direc- 
tion of the struggle was taken from the hands of a weak 
ministry and given into those of the bold and ardent William 
Pitt, who retained his office till 1761, by which time the ends 
of the war had practically been secured. 

In the attack upon Canada there were two princijial lines 
to be chosen, — that by the way of Lake Champlain, and that 
by the way of the St. Lawrence. The former was ejitirely 
inland, and as such docs not concern our subject, b4*yond 
noting that not till after the fall of Quebec, in 1759, was it 
fairly 0 }xmcd to the English. In 1757 the attcin|)t against 
Louisburg failed ; the English admiral being unwiiling to 
engage sixteen ships-of-the-linc he found lliere, with the fif- 
teen under his own command, which w<‘re also, he said, of 
inferior metal. Whether he was right in his decision or not, 
the indignation felt in England clearly shows the difference 
of policy underlying the action of the French and English 
governments. The following year an admiral of a higher 
spirit, Boscawen, was sent out accompanied with twelve thou- 
sand troops, and, it must in fairness bo said, found only five 
ships in the port. The troops were landed, while the fleet 
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covered the siege from the only molestation it could fear, and 
cut off from the besieged the only line by which they could 
look for supplies. The island fell in 1758, opening the way 
by the St. Lawrence to the heart of Canada, and giving the 
English a new base both for the fleet and army. 

The next year the expedition under Wolfe was sent against 
Quebec. All his operations were based upon the fleet, which 
not only carried his army to the spot, but moved up and down 
the river as the various feints required. The landing which 
led to the decisive action was made directly from the ships. 
Montcalm, whose skill and determination had blocked the 
attacks by w’ay of Lake Champlain the two previous years, 
had written urgently for reinforcements ; but they were re- 
fused by the minister of war, who replied that in addition 
to other reasons it was too probable that the English would 
intercept them on the way, and that the more France sent, 
the more England would be moved to send. In a word, the 
possession of Canada depended upon sea power. 

Montcalm, therefore, in view of the certain attack upon 
Quebec by the river, was compelled to weaken his resistance 
on the Champlain route; nevertheless, the English did not get 
farther than the foot of the lake that year, and their opera- 
tions, though creditable, had no effect upon the result at 
Quebec. 

In 1760, the English, holding the course of the St. Law- 
rence, with Louisburg at one end and Quebec at the other, 
seemed firmly seated. Nevertheless, the French governor, 
De Vaudreuil, still held out at Montreal, and the colonists 
still hoped for help from France. The English garrison at 
Quebec, though inferior in numbers to the forces of the Cana- 
dians, ^was imprudent enough to leave the city and meet them 
in the open field. Defeated there, and pursued by the enemy, 
the latter nearly entered Quebec pell-mell with the English 
troops, and trenches were opened against the city. A few 
days later an English squadron came in sight, and the place 
was relieved. “ Thus,” says the old English chronicler of 
the navy, ** the enemy saw what it was to be inferior at sea ; 
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for, had a French squadron got the start of the English in 
sailing up the river, Quebec must have fallen.” Wholly 
cut off now, die little body of Frenchmen that remained in 
Montreal was surrounded by three English armies, which 
had come, one by way of Lake Champlain, the others from 
Oswego and from Quebec. The surrender of the city on the 
8th of September, 1700, put an end forever to the French 
possession of Canada. 

In all other quarters of the world, after the accession of 
Pitt to power, the same good fortune followed the English 
arms, checkered only at the first by some slight reverses. 
It w'us not so on the continent, where the heroism and skill 
of Frederick the Great maintained with difficulty his brilliant 
struggle against France, Austria, and Russia. The study 
of the difficulties of his position, of the military and political 
combinations attending it, do not belong to our subject. Sea 
power docs not appear directly in its effects upon the struggle, 
but indirectly it was felt in two ways, — first, by the subsidies 
which the abundant wealth and credit of England enabled her 
to give Frederick, in whose thrifty and able hands they went 
far ; and second, in the embarrassment caused to France by 
the attacks of England upon her colonies and her own sea- 
coast, in the destruction of her commerce, and in the money 
— all too little, it is true, and grudgingly given — whicli Franco 
W'as forced to bestow on her navy. Stung by the constant 
lashing of the Power of the sea, France, despite the blindness 
and unwillingness of the rulers, was driven to undertake 
something against it. With a navy much inferior, unalihi to 
cope in all quarters of the world, it was rightly decided 
to concentrate upon one object; and tlic object chosen was 
Great Britain itself, whose shores were to be invaded. Tliis 
decision, soon apprehended by the fears of the English nation, 
caused the great naval operations to centre for some years 
around the coast of France and in the Channel. Before de- 
scribing them, it will be well to sum up the general plan by 
which England was guided in the use of her overwhelming 
sea power. 
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Besides the operations on the North American continent 
already described, this plan was fourfold : — 

1. The French Atlantic ports were watched in force, espe- 
cially Brest, so as to keep the great fleets or small squadrons 
from getting out without fighting. 

2. Attacks were made upon the Atlantic and Channel 
coasts with flying squadrons, followed at times by the descent 
of small bodies of troops. These attacks, the direction of 
which could not be foreseen by the enemy, were chiefly in- 
tended to compel him to keep on hand forces at many points, 
and so to diminish the army acting against the King of Prus- 
sia. While the tendency would certainly be that way, it may 
be doubted whether the actual diversion in favor of Frederick 
was of much consequence. No particular mention will be 
made of these operations, which had but little visible effect 
upon the general course of the war. 

3. A fleet was kept in the Mediterranean and near Gib- 
raltar to prevent the French Toulon fleet from getting round 
to the Atlantic. It does not appear that any attempt was 
seriously made to stop communications between France and 
Minorca. The action of the Mediterranean fleet, though 
an independent command, was subsidiary to that in the 
Atlantic. 

4. Distant foreign expeditions were sent against the French 
colonics in the West India Islands and on the coast of Africa, 
and a squadron was maintained in the East Indies to secure 
the control of those seas, thereby supporting the English 
in the Peninsula, and cutting off the communications of the 
French. These operations in distant waters, never inter- 
mitted, assumed greater activity and larger proportions after 
the destruction of the French navy had relieved England 
from the fear of invasion, and when the ill-advised entrance 
of Spain into the war, in 1762, offered yet richer prizes to 
her enterprise. 

The close blockade of the enemy’s fleet in Brest, which was 
first systematically carried out during this war, may be con- 
sidered rather a defensive than an offensive operation; for 
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though the intention certainly was to fight if opportunity 
offered, the chief object was to neutralize an offensive weapon 
in the enemy's hands ; the destruction of tlie weapon was 
secondary. The truth of this remark is shown by the out- 
burst of fear and anger which swept over England when an 
unavoidable absence of the blockading fleet in 1759 allowed 
the French to escape. The effect of the blockade in this and 
after wars was to keep the French in a state of constant infe- 
riority in the practical handling of their ships, however fair- 
showing their outward appearance or equal their numerical 
force. The position of the port of Brest was such tiiat a 
blockaded fleet could not get out during the heavy westerly 
gales that endangered the blockadcrs ; the latter, therefore, 
had the habit of running away from them to Torbay or 
Plymouth, sure, with care, of getting back to their station 
with an east wind before a large and ill-handled fleet could 
get much start of them. 

In the latter part of 1758, France, depressed by tlio sense 
of failure upon the continent, mortified and harassed by Eng- 
lish descents upon her coasts, which had been particularly an- 
noying that year, and seeing that it was not possible to carry 
on both the continental and sea wars with her money re- 
sources, determined to strike directly at England. Her com- 
merce was annihilated while the enemy’s throve. It was the 
boast of Loudon mercliants that under Pitt commerce was 
united with and made to flourish by war;^ and this thriving 
commerce was the soul also of the land struggle, hy the 
money it lavished on the enemy of France. 

At this time a new and active-minded minister, Choiseui, 
was called into power by Louis XV. From the beginning 
of 1759, preparations were made in the ocean and Chanmd 
ports. Flat-boats to transport troops were built at Havre, 
Dunkirk, Brest, and Rochefort. It was intended to embark 
as many as fifty thousand men for the invasion of England, 
while twelve thousand were to l)e directed upon Scotland. 
Two squadrons were fitted out, each of respectable strength, 

' Mahon; History* of FiisrlaiKl. 
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0116 at Toulon, the other at Brest. The junction of these 
two squadrons at Brest was the first step in the great 
enterprise. 

It was just here that it broke down, through the possession 
of Gibraltar by the English, and their naval superiority. It 
seems incredible that even the stern and confident William 
Pitt should, as late as 1757, have offered to surrender to 
Spain the watch-tower from which England overlooks the 
road between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, as the 
price of her help to recover Minorca. Happily for England, 
Spain refused. In 1759, Admiral Boscawen commanded the 
English Mediterranean fleet. In making an attack upon 
French frigates in Toulon roads, some of his ships were so 
damaged that he sailed with his whole squadron to Gibraltar 
to refit ; taking the precaution, however, to station lookout 
frigates at intervals, and to arrange signals by guns to notify 
him betimes of the enemy^s approach. Taking advantage 
of his absence, and in obedience to orders, the French com- 
modore, Do la Clue, left Toulon wuth twelve ships-of-the-linc 
on the 5th of August, and on the 17th found himself at the 
Straits of Gibraltar, with a brisk east wind carrying him out 
into the Atlantic. Everything seemed propitious, a thick 
haze and falling night concealing the French ships from the 
laud, while not preventing their sight of each other, when 
an English frigate loomed up in the near distance. As soon 
as she saw the fleet, knowing they must be enemies, she 
hauled in for the land and began firing signal-guns. Pursuit 
was useless; flight alone remained. Hoping to elude the 
chase he knew must follow, the French commodore steered 
west-northwest for the open sea, putting out all lights ; but 
cither from carelessness or disaffection, — for the latter is 
hinted by one French naval officer, — five out of the twelve 
ships headed to the northward and put into Cadiz when on 
the following morning they could not see the commodore. 
The latter was dismayed when at daylight he saw bis forces 
thus diminished. At eight o’clock some sails made their 
appearance, and for a few minutes he hoped they were the 
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missing ships. Instead of that, they were the lookouts of 
Boscawen’s fleet, which, numbering fourteen ships-of-the- 
line, was in full pursuit. The French formed their order 
on one of the close-hauled lines, and fled ; but of course their 
fleet-speed was less tlian that of the fastest English ships. 
The general rule for all chases where the pursuer is decidedly 
superior, namely, that order must be observed only so far ns 
*to keep the leading ships within reasonable supporting dis- 
tance of the slower ones, so that they may not be singly 
overpowered before the latter can come up, was by this time 
well understood in the English navy, and that is certainly the 
fitting time for a mSiee. Boscawen acted accordingly. The 
rear ship of the French, ou the other hand, nobly emulated 
the example of L'J^tenduc^re when he saved his convoy. 
Overtaken at two o’clock by the leading English ship, and 
soon after surrounded by four others, her captain made for 
five hours a desperate resistance, from which he could hope, 
not to save himself, but to delay the enemies long enough for 
the better sailers to escape, lie so far succeeded that — thanks 
to the injury done by him and their better speed — they did 
that day escape action at close quarters, which couhl only 
have ended in their capture. When he hauled down lus flag, 
his three topmasts were gone, the mizzen>mast fell immedi- 
ately after, and the hull was so full of water that the ship 
was with difficulty kept afloat. M. de Sabran — his name 
is worthy to be remembered — had received eleven w'oiinds in 
this gallant resistance, by which he illustrated so signally the 
duty and service of a rearguard in njtarding juirsuit. That 
night two of the French ships hauled off to tlic wx'stward, 
and so escaped. The other four continued their flight as 
before ; but the next morning the commodore, despairing of 
escape, headed for the Portuguese • coast, and ran them all 
ashore between Lagos and Cape Hi. Vincent. The English 
admiral followed and attacked tlicm, taking two and burning 
the others, without regard to the neutrality of Portugal. For 
this insult no amend was made beyond a formal apology ; 
Portugal was too dependent upon England to he seriously 
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considered. Pitt, waiting to the English minister to Portugal 
about the affair, tof^ Mm that while soothing the susccptibili* 
ties of the Portuguese government he must not allow it to 
suppose that either the ships would be given up or the dis- 
tinguished admiral censured.^ 

The destruction or dispersal of the Toulon fleet 8to[)pcd the 
invasion of England, though the flve ships that got into Cadiz 
remained a matter of anxiety to Sir Edward Hawke, who 
cruised before Brest. Choiseul, balked of his main object, 
still clung to the invasion of Scotland. The French fleet 
at Brest, under Marshal de Conflans, a sea oflicer despite his 
title, numbered twenty sail-of-the-line, besides frigates. The 
troops to be embarked are variously stated at fifteen to 
twenty thousand. The original purpose was to escort the 
transports with only five ships-of-the-line, besides smaller 
vessels. Conflans insisted that the whole fleet ought to go. 
The minister of the navy thought that tlie admiral w'as not 
a sufliciently skilful tactician to be able to check the advance 
of an enemy, and so insure the safe arrival of the convoy at 
its destination near the Clyde without risking a decisive 
encounter. Believing therefore that there w’ould be a gen- 
eral action, he considered that it w’ould be better to fight it 
before the troops sailed ; for if disastrous, the convoy would 
not be sacrificed, and if decisively victorious, the road w ould 
tlien be clear. The transports were assembled, not at Brest, 
but in the ports to the southward as far as the mouth of the 
Loire. The French fleet therefore put to sea w ith the exj>cc- 
tation and purpose of fighting the enemy ; but it is not easy 
to reconcile its subsequent course w ith that purpose, nor with 
the elaborate fighting instructions^ issued by the admiial 
before sailing. 

About the 5th or 6th of November there came on a tremen- 
dous westerly gale. After buffeting it for three days, Haw ke 
bore up and ran into Torbay, wh§re he waited for the w'ind 
to shift, keeping his fleet in readiness to sail at once. The 

> Mahon : Historr of England. 
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same gale, while keeping back the French already in Brest, 
gave the chance to a small squadron under M. Bompart, which 
was expected from the West Indies, to slip in during Hawke's 
absence. Conflans made his preparations with activity, dis- 
tributed Bompart’s crews among his own ships, which were 
not very well manned, and got to sea w’ith an easterly wind 
on the 14th. Ho stood at once to the southward, flattering 
himself that he hud escaped Hawke. The hitter, however, had 
sailed from Torbay on the 12th; and though again driven 
back, sailed a second time on the 14th, the same day that 
Coniians left Brest. lie soon reached his station, learned that 
the enemy had been seen to the southward steering cast, and 
easily concluding that they were hound to Quiberon Bay, 
shaped his own course for the same place under a press of 
sail. At eleven p. m. of the 19th the French admiral esti- 
mated his position to bo seventy miles southw^est by west from 
Belle Isle ; * and the wind springing up fresh from the west- 
ward, he stood for it under short sail, the wind continuing to 
increase and hauling to west-northwest. At daybreak sev- 
eral ships were seen ahead, which proved to be the Knglish 
squadron of Commodore Duff, blockading Quil)eron. The 
signal was made to chase; and the English, taking (light, sepa- 
rated into tw’o divisions, — one going off before the wind, the 
other hauling up to the south w'ard. The greater part of the 
French fleet continued its course after the former division, that 
is, toward the coast ; but one ship hauled up for the second. 
Immediately after, the rear French ships made signal of sails 
to windward, which were also visible from aloft on board the 
flag-ship. It must have been about the same moment that 
the lookout frigate in advance of the English fleet informed 
her admiral of sails to leeward. Hawke’s diligence had 
brought him up wdth Conflans, who, in his official reports, 
says he had considered it impossible that the enemy could 
have in that neighborhood forces superior or even equal to 
his own. Conflans now ordered his rear division to haul its 
wind in support of the ship chasing to the southward and 
1 See Plate via 
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eastvard. In a few moments more it was discoTeted ttat 
the fleet to windward numbered twenty4hxee ships-oMie* 
line to the French twenty-one, and among them sol^ three- 
deckers. Conflans then called in the chasing ships and got 
ready for action. It remained to settie his course under 
circumstances which he had not foreseen. It was now blow- 
ing bard from the west-northwest, with every appearance of 
heavy weather, the fleet not far from a lee shore, with an 
enemy considerably superior in numbers ; for besides Hawke’s 
twenty-three of the line. Duff had four fifty-gun ships. Con- 
flans therefore determined to run for it and lead his squadron 
into Quiberon Bay, trusting and believing that Hawke would 
not dare to follow, under the conditions of the weather, into 
a bay which French authorities describe as containing banks 
and shoals, and lined with reefs which the navigator rarely 
sees without fright and never passes without emotion. It was 
in the midst of these ghastly dangers that forty-four large 
ships were about to engage pell-mell ; for the space was too 
contracted for fleet manoeuvres. Conflans flattered himself 
that he would get in first and be able to haul up close under 
the western shore of the bay, forcing the enemy, if he fol- 
lowed, to take position between him and the beach, six miles 
to leeward. None of his expectations were fulfilled. In the 
retreat he took the head of his fleet; a step not unjustifiable, 
since only by leading in person could he have shown just what 
he wanted to do, but unfortunate for his reputation with the 
public, as it placed the admiral foremost in the flight. Hawke 
was not in the least, nor for one moment, deterred by the 
dangers before him, whose full extent he, as a skilful sea- 
man, entirely realized ; but his was a calm and steadfast as 
well as a g^ant temper, that weighed risks justly, neither 
dissembling nor exaggerating. He has not left us his rea- 
soning, but he doubtless felt that the French, leading, would 
serve partially as pflots, and must take the ground before 
^ him ; he believed the temper and 'experience of bis officers, 
"tried by the severe schoefl of the blockade, to be superior to 
those of the French ; and he knew tiiat both the government 
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[ |» wns time following the Frendi, amid dangers and nndwr 
i OM^tions that have made this one oi the moat dramatie of 
sea fif^ts, ^ was being burnt in effigy in Bnc^and for allows 
ing them to escape. As Gonflans, leading his deet» was ronnd* 
ing tile Cardinals, — as the southernmost rodts at the entrsnos 
of Quiberon Bay ate called,— ‘the leading English ships brought 
the French rear to action. It was another case of a generat 
diase ending in a milie, but under conditions of exceptional 
interest and grandeur from the surroundiag elrosmstances of 
the gale of wind, the heavy sea, the lee shore, the headlong 
speed, shortened canvas, and the great number of ships en- 
gaged. One French seventy-four, closely pressed and out- 
numbered, ventured to open her lower-deck ports; the sea 
sweeping in carried her down with all on board but twenty 
men. Another was sunk by the fire of Hawke’s flag-ship. 
Two others, one of which carried a commodore’s pennant, 
struck their colors. The remainder were dispersed. Seven 
fled to the northward and eastward, and anchored off the 
mouth of the little river Vilaine, into which they succeeded 
in entering at the top of high water in two tides, — a feat 
never before performed. Seven others took refuge to the 
southward and eastward in Rochefort One, after being very 
badly injured, ran ashore and was lost near the mouth of 
tlie Loire. The flag-ship bearing tiic same name as that of 
Tonrville burned at La Hougue, the “ Royal Sun,” anchored 
nightfall off Croisic, a little to the northward of the Loire, 
where she rode in safety during the night. The next morn- 
ing the admiral found himself alone, and, somewhat precipi- 
tately it would seem, ran the ship ashore to keep her out of 
English hands. This step has ^n blamed by the French, 
but needlessly, as Hawke would never have let her get away. 
The great French fleet was annihilated; for the fourteen 
•Ups not taken or destroyed were divided into two parts, 

: md those in the Vilaine only succeeded in escaping, two 
a time, between fifteen montiis and two years later. The 
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English lost two ships which ran upon a shoal (a), and were 
hopelessly wrecked ; their losses in action were slight. At 
nightfall Hawke anchored his fleet and prizes in the position 
shown ill the plate (b). 

All possibility of an invasion of England passed away with 
the destruction of the Brest fleet. The battle of November 
20, 1769, was the Trafalgar of this war ; and though a block* 
ade was maintained over the fractions that were laid up in 
the Vilaine and at Rochefort, the English fleets were now 
free to act against the colonies of France, and later of Spain, 
on a grander scale than ever before. The same year that 
saw this great sea fight and the fall of Quebec witnessed also 
the capture of Guadelouiic in the West Indies, of Gorec on 
the west coast of Africa, and the abandonment of the East 
Indian seas by the French flag after three indecisive actions 
between their commodore, D’Ach^, and Admiral Pocock, — 
an abandonment which necessarily led to the fall of the 
French power in India, never again to rise. In this year 
also the King of Spain died, and his brother succeeded, un- 
der the title of Charles III. This Charles had been King 
of Naples at the time when an English commodore had al- 
lowed one hour for the court to determine to withdraw the 
Neapolitan troops from the Spanish army. He had never for- 
gotten this humiliation, and brought to his new throne a 
heart unfriendly to England. With such feelings on his part, 
France and Spain drew moi*e readily together. Charles’s first 
step was to propose mediation, but Pitt was averse to it. 
Looking upon France as the chief enemy of England, and upon 
the sea and the colonies as the chief source of power and 
wealth, he wished, now that he had her down, to weaken 
her thoroughly for the future as well as the present, and to 
establish England’s greatness more firmly upon the wreck. 
Later on he offered certain conditions ; but the influence of 
Louis’s mistress, attached to the Empress of Austria, prevailed 
to except Prussia from the negotiktions, and England would 
not allow the exception. Pitt, indeed, was not yet ready for 
peace. A vear later, October 25, 1760, George II. died, and 
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influence then began to wane, the new king being less 
bent on war. During these years, 1759 and 1700, Frederick 
the Great still continued the deadly and exhausting strife of 
his small kingdom against the great States joined against 
him. At one moment his case seemed so ho(>eless that he 
got ready to kill himself ; but the continuance of the war di- 
verted the efforts of France from England and the sea. 

The hour was fast approaching for the great colonial ex- 
peditions, which made the last year of the war illustrious by 
the triumph of the sea power of England over France and 
Spain united. It is first necessary to tell the enti!< ly kin- 
dred story of the effect of that sea power in the East Indian 
ixmiusula. 

The recall of Duplcix and the entire abandonment of his 
policy, which resulted in placing the two East India compa- 
nies on equal terms, have already been told. The treaty stipu- 
lations of 1754 had not, however, been fully carried out The 
Marquis de Hussy, a brave and capable soldier who liad been 
a second to Dupleix, and was wholly in accord with his policy 
and ambitions, remained in the Deccan, — a large region in 
the southern central part of the peninsula, over whicli Dupleix 
had once ruled. In 1756, troubles arose between the English 
and the native prince in Bengal. The nabob of that province 
had died, and his successor, a young man of nineteen, aU 
tacked Calcutta. The place fell, after a weak rcsistaiu*<;, in 
June, and the surrender was followed by llie famous tragedy 
known as that of the Black Hole of Calcutta. The news 
reached Madras in August, and Clive, whose name has already 
been mentioned, sailed with the fleet of Arhniral Watson, after 
a long and vexatious delay. TIic fleet entered the river in 
December and appeared before Calcutta in January, when the 
place fell into English hands again as easily as it had been lost. 

The nabob was very angry, and marched against the 
English ; sending meanwhile an invitation to the French 
at Chandernagore to join him. Although it was now known 
that England and France were at war, the French company, 
despite the experience of 1744, weakly hoped that peace 

20 
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might be kept between it and the English. The native 
invitation was therefore refused, and offers of neutrality 
made to the other company. Clive marched out, met the 
Indian forces and defeated them, and the nabob at once 
asked for peace, and sought the English alliance, yielding all 
the claims on the strength of which he had first attacked 
Calcutta. After some demur his offers were accepted. Clive 
and Watson then turned upon Chandernagore and compelled 
the surrender of the French settlement. 

The nabob, who had not meant to allow this, took umbrage, 
and entered into correspondence with Bussy in the Deccan. 
Clive had full knowledge of his various intrigues, which were 
carried on with the vacillation of a character as weak as it 
was treacherous ; and seeing no hope of settled peace or 
trade under the rule of this man, entered into an extensive 
conspiracy for his dethronement, the details of which need 
not be given. The result was that war broke out again, and 
that Clive with three thousand men, one third of whom were 
English, met the nabob at the head of fifteen thousand horse 
and thirty-five thousand foot. The disproportion in artillery 
was nearly as great. Against these odds was fought and 
won the battle of Plassey, on the 23d of June, 1757, — the 
date from which, by common consent, the British empire in 
India is said to begin. The overthrow of the nabob was 
followed by placing in power one of the conspirators against 
him, a creature of the English, and dependent upon them 
for support. Bengal thus passed under their control, the 
first-fruits of India. “ Clive,” says a French historian, “ had 
understood and applied the system of Dupleix.” 

This was tnie ; yet even so it may be said that the founda- 
tion thus laid could never liavc been kept nor built upon, had 
the English nation not controlled the sea. The conditions 
of India were such that a few Europeans, headed by men of 
nerve and shrewdness, dividing that they might conquer, and 
advancing their fortunes by judicious alliances, were able to 
hold their own, and more too, amidst overwhelming numerical 
odds ; but it was necessary that they should not be opposed by 
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men of their own kind, a few of whom could turn the waver- 
ing balance the other way. At the very time that Clive was 
acting in Bengal, Bussy invaded Orissa, seized the English 
factories, and made himself master of much of the coast re- 
gions between Madras and Calcutta; while a French S(]uadron 
of nine ships, most of which, however, belonged to the East 
India Company and were not first-rate men-of-war, was on its 
way to Pondicherry with twelve hundred regular troops, — an 
enormous European army for Indian operations of that day. 
The English naval force on the coast, though fewer in num- 
bers, may be considered about equal to the approachiiu.' French 
squadron. It is scarcely too much to say that the future of 
India was still uncertain, and the first operations showed it. 

The French division appeared off the Coromandel coast to 
the southward of Pondicherry on the 2(5lh of April, 1758, 
and anohorcMl on the 28th before the English station called 
Fort St. David. Two ships kept on to Pondicherry, having 
on board the new governor, Comte dc Lully, who w^ished to go 
at once to his seat of government. Meanwhile, the English 
admiral, Pocock, having news of the enemy’s coming, and 
fearing 8]K>cially for this |)Ost, was on his w'uy to it, and 
appeared on the 29ih of April, before the two ships with the 
governor were out of sight. The French at onccj got under 
w'ay and stood out to sea on the starboard tack (I'late Va.), 
beading to the northward and eastward, the wind being south- 
east, and signals were made to recall the ship and frigate (a) 
escorting Lally ; but they w’ere disregarded by the lathe’s 
order, an act which must have increased, if it did not originate, 
the ill-will between him and Commodore d’Ach(;, through 
which the French campaign in India miscarried. Tlio Eng- 
lish, having formed to windward on the same tack as the 
French, made their attack in the then usual way, and with 
the usual results. The seven English shifw were ordered to 
keep away together for the French eight, and the four leading 
ships, including the admiral’s, came into action handsomely ; 
the last three, whether by their owui fault or not, were late 
in doing so, but it will be rememliercd that this was almost 
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always the case in such attacks. The French commodore^ 
seeing this interval between the van and the rear, formed 
the plan of separating them, and made signal to wear to- 
gether, but in his impatience did not wait for an answer. 
Putting his own helm up, he wore round, and was followed 
in succession by the rear ships, while the van stood on. The 
English admiral, who had good reason to know, gives D^Achi^ 
more credit tlian the French writers, for he describes this 
movement thus : — 

half-past four p. m. the rear of the French line had drawn 
pretty close up to their dag-ship. Our three rear ships were signalled 
to engage closer. Soon after, M. d*Ache broke the line, and put be- 
fore the wind ; his second astern, who had kept on the ‘ Yarmouth’s ' 
[English flag-ship] quarter most part of the action, then came up 
alongside, gave his lire, and then bore away ; and a few minutes 
after, the enemy’s van bore away also.” 

By this account, which is by no means irreconcilable with the 
French, the latter effected upon the principal English ship a 
movement of concentration by defiling past her. The French 
now stood down to their tw'o sefiarated ships, while the Eng- 
lish vessels that had been engaged were too much crippled to 
follow. This battle prevented the English fleet from reliev- 
ing Fort St. David, which surrendered on the 2d of June. 

After the fall of this ])lace, the two opposing squadrons 
having refitted at their resjKJctive ports and resumed their 
station, a second action was fought in August, under nearly 
the same conditions and in much the same fashion. The 
French flag-ship met with a series of untoward accidents, w^hich 
determined the commodore to withdraw from action ; but the 
statement of his further reasons is most suggestive of the 
necessary final overthrow of the French cause. “ Prudence,’’ 
a writer of his own country says, ** commanded him not to 
prolong a contest from which his ships could not but come 
out with injuries very difficult to repair in a region where it 
was impossible to supply the almost entire lack of spare 
•tores.” This want of so absolute a requisite for naval 
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efficiency shows in a strong light the fatal tendency of that 
economy which always characterized French oiierations at 
sea, and was at once significant and ominous. 

Returning to Pondicherry, D’Acln^ found tluit, though tho 
injuries to the masts and rigging could for tiiis time bo 
repaired, there was lack of provisions, and that tlie ships 
needed calking. Although his orders were to remain on tho 
coast until October 15, he backed himself with the o}»iniou 
of a council of war which decided that the ships could not 
remain there longer, because, in case of a third battle, there 
was neither rigging nor supplies remaining in Pondl« berry ; 
and disregarding the protests of the governor, hally, ho 
sailed on the 2d of Septcmlicr for the Isle of France. The 
underlying motive of D’Achd, it is known, was hostility to 
the governor, with whom he quarrelled continually. Lally, 
deprived of tho help of the squadron, turned his arms inland 
instead of against Madras. 

Upon arriving at tho islands, D’Achd found a state of 
things which again singtdarly illustrates the iinpotenco and 
short-sightedness characteristic of the general naval policy 
of the French at this time. His arrival there was as un« 
welcome as his departure from India had been to Lally. 
The islands were then in a state of the most comphde desti- 
tution. The naval division, increased by the arrival of three 
ships-of-the-linc from home, so exhausted them that its im- 
mediate departure was requested of the commodore. Rcquiirs 
were pushed ahead rapidly, and in November several of tho 
ships sailed to the Cajic of Good IIojic, then a Dutcli colony, 
to seek provisions ; but these were consumed soon after being 
received, and the pressure for the departure of the scpiadron 
was renewed. The situation of the ships w’as no less preca- 
rious than that of the colony ; and accordingly the commodore 
replied by urging his entire lack of food and sujiplics. Tho 
condition was such that, a little later, it was necessary to 
make running rigging out of the cables, and to put some of 
the ships on the bottom, so as to give their matcTials to 
others. Before returning to India, D*Achc wrote to the 
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minister of the navy that he ^ was about to leave, only to 
save the crews from dying of hunger, and that nothing 
need be expected from the squadron if supplies were 
not sent, for both men and things were in a deplorable 
state.” 

Under these circumstances D’Ache sailed from the islands 
in July, 1769, and arrived off the Coromandel coast in Sep- 
tember. During his year of absence Lally had besieged Ma- 
dras for two mouths, during the northeast monsoon. Both 
squadrons were absent, that season being unfit for naval 
operations on this coast ; but the English returned first, and 
are said by the French to have caused, by the English to 
have hastened, the raising of the siege. D’Achd, upon his 
return, was much sui)erior in both number and size of ships ; 
but when the fleets met, Pocock did not hesitate to attack 
with nine against eleven. This action, fought September 
10, 1759, was as indecisive as the tw'o former ; but D’Achd 
retreated, after a very bloody contest. Upon it Campbell, 
in his “ Lives of the Admirals,” makes a droll, but seemingly 
serious, comment ; Pocock had reduced the French ships 
to a very shattered condition, and killed a great many of 
their men ; but what show’s the singular talents of both ad- 
mirals, they had fought three pitched battles in eighteen 
months without the loss of a ship on either side.” The 
fruits of victory, hovrever, were with the weaker fleet ; for 
D’Ache returned to Pondicherry and thence sailed on the l.st 
of the next month for the islands, leaving India to its fate. 
From that time the result was certain. The English con- 
tinued to receive reinforcements from home, while the French 
did not ; the men opposed to Lally were superior in ability ; 
place after place fell, and in January, 1761, Pondicherry itself 
surrendered, surrounded by land and cut off from the sea. 
This was the end of the French power in India ; for though 
Pondicherry and other possessions were restored at the |)eace, 
the English tenure there was never again shaken, even under 
the attacks of the skilful and bold Suffren, who twenty 
years later met difficulties as great as D’ Ache’s with a vigor 
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and conduct which the latter at a more hopeful moment failed 
to show. 

France having thus lost both Canada and India by the 
evident failure of her power to act at a distance by sea, it 
would seem scarcely possible that Spain, witli her own weak 
navy and w'idely scattered possessions, would choose this mo- 
ment for entering the war. Yet so it was. The maritime 
exhaustion of France w^as plain to all, and is abundantly tes- 
tified to by her naval historians. The resources of Franco 
were exhausted,” says one; ‘‘the year 1701 saw only a few 
single ships leave her ports, and all of them wen captured. 
The alliance with Spain came too late. The occasional ships 
that went to sea in 1702 were taken, and the colonies still 
remaining to France could not be saved.” ^ tiven as early as 
1758, another Frenchman whites, ‘‘want of money, the de- 
pression of commerce given over to English cruisers, the lack 
of good ships, the lack of supplies, etc., compelled the French 
ministry, unable to raise large forces, to resort to stratagems, 
to rcj»laee the only rational system of war, (Irand War, by 
the smallest of jietty w'ars, — by a sort of game in which the 
great aim is not to be <aiught. Even then, the arrival of 
four Hhi[)s-of>the-liiic at Louisburg, by avoiding the enemy, 
was looked on as a very fortunate event. ... In 1759 the 
lucky arrival of the West India convoy caused as much sur- 
prise as joy to the merchants. We see how rare had be- 
come such a chance in seas ploughed by tlio squadrons of 
England.” * This was before the disasters of La Clue and 
Conflans. The destruction of French commerce, bc^ginning 
by the capture of its merchant-Bhif»s, was consummated by 
the reduction of the colonies. It can hardly, therefore, be 
conceded that the Family Compact now made between the 
two courts, containing, as it did, not only an agreement to 
support each other in any future w'ar, but also a secret clause 
binding Spain to declare war against England within a year, 
if peace were not made, “ was htmorable to the wisdom of the 
two governments.” It is liard to pardon, not only the Span- 

^ Tioade r BaUilles Nsvalei de la France. ^ Lapeyrooie-Doiiflla. 
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ish government, but even France for alluring a kindred people 
into such a bad bargain. It was hoped, however, to revive 
the French navy and to promote an alliance of neutral pow- 
ers ; many of which, l)eside8 Spain, had causes of complaint 
against England. ‘‘ During the war with Prance,” confesses 
an English historian, the Spanish flag had not always been 
respected by British cruisers.” ^ ‘‘ During 1758,” says another, 
“ not less than one hundred and seventy-six neutral vessels, 
laden with the rich produce of the French colonies or with 
military or naval stores, fell into the hands of the English.” * 
The causes were already at work which twenty years later 
gave rise to the “armed neutrality” of the Baltic powers, 
directed against the claims of England on the sea. The pos- 
session of unlimited power, as the sea power of England then 
really was, is seldom accompanied by a profound respect for 
the rights of others. Without a rival upon the ocean, it suited 
England to maintain that enemy’s property was liable to cap- 
ture on board neutral ships, thus subjecting these nations 
not only to vexatious detentions, but to loss of valuable trade ; 
just as it had suited her earlier in the war to establish a paper 
blockade of French ports. Neutrals of course chafed under 
these exactions ; but the year 1761 was ill-chosen for an armed 
protest, and of all powers Spain risked most by a wan Eng- 
land had then one hundred and twenty ships-of-the-line in 
commission, besides those in reserve, manned by seventy thou- 
sand seamen trained and hardened by five years of constant 
warfare afloat, and flushed with victory. The navy of France, 
which numbered seventy-seven ships-of-the-line in 1758, lost 
as prizes to the English in 1759 twenty-seven, besides eight 
destroyed and many frigates lost ; indeed, as has been seen, 
their own writers confess that the navy was ruined, root and 
branch. The Spanish navy contained about fifty ships ; but 
the personnel, unless very different from the days before and 
after, must have been very inferior. The weakness of her 
empire, in the absence of an efficient navy, has before been 
pointed out. Neutrality, too, though at times outraged, had 

^ Mahon : History of England. ^ Campbell : Lives of the Admirals. 
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been of groat advantage to her, )>crmittiiig her to restore her 
finances and trade and to re-establish her internal resources ; 
but she needed a still longer {period of it Nevertheless, the 
king, influenced by family feeling and resentment against Eng- 
land, allowed himself to be drawn on by the astute Choiseul, 
and the Family Compact between the two crowns was signed 
on the loth of August, 1701. This compact, into which tho 
King of Naples was also to enter, guaranteed their mutual pos- 
sessions by the whole power of both kingdoms. This in itself 
w'as a weighty undertaking ; but the secret clause further 
stipulated that Spain should declare war against I*’*, gland on 
* the 1st of May, 1702, if peace wdth Prance had nut then been 
made. Negotiations of this character could not be kept wholly 
secret, and Pitt learned enough to convince him that Spain 
was becoming hostile in intention. With his usual haughty 
resolve, he determined to forestall her by declaring war ; but 
the influence against him in the councils of the new king 
was too strong. Failing to carry tho ministry with him, ho 
resigned on the 6th of Octol>cr, 1701. liis prevision was 
quickly justified ; Spain had been eager in professing good* 
will until the treasure-shills from America should arrive 
laden with the specie so needed for carrying on war. On 
the 21st of September the Flota of galleons anchored safely 
in Cadiz ; and on tho 2d of Noveml>er the Piritish ambassador 
announced to his government that two ships had safely ar- 
rived with very extraordinary rich cargoes from the West 
Indies, so that all the wealth that was expecUi^d from Sjian- 
ish America is now safe in old Spain,’* and in the same de- 
spatch reports a surprising change in the words of the Spanish 
minister, and the haughty language now used.^ The griev- 
ances and claims of Spain wxtc urged [icromptorily, and the 
quarrel grew so fast that oven the new Englisli ministry, 
though ardently desiring peace, recalled their ambassador be- 
fore the end of the year, and declared war on the 4th of 
January, 1762 ; thus adopting Pitt’s policy, but too late to 
reap the advantages at which he had aimed. 

^ Mahon : llhitory of England. 
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However, no such delay on the part of England could alter 
the essential inequality, in strength and preparation, between 
the two nations. The plans formed by Pitt were in the main 
adopted by his successor, and carried out with a speed which 
the readiness of the English navy permitted. On the 5th 
of March, Pocock, who had returned from the East Indies, 
sailed from Portsmouth, convoying a fleet of transports to 
act against Havana; in the West Indies he was reinforced 
from the forces in that quarter, so that his command con- 
tained nineteen ships-of-thc-line besides smaller vessels, and 
ten thousand soldiers. 

In the previous January, the West India fleet, under the 
well-known Ilodncy, had acted with the land forces in the 
reduction of Martinique, the gem and tower of the French 
islands and the harbor of an extensive privateering system. 
It is said that fourteen hundred English merchantmen were 
taken during this war in the West Indian seas by cruisers 
whose principal port was Port Royal in Martinique. With 
this necessary base fell also the privateering system resting 
upon it. Martinique was surrendered February 12, and the 
loss of this chief commercial and military centre was im- 
mediately followed by that of the smaller islands, Grenada, 
Sta. Lucia, St. Vincent. By these acquisitions the English 
colonics at Antigua, St. Kitts, and Nevis, as well as the 
ships trading to those islands, were secured against the en- 
emy, the commerce of England received large additions, and 
all the Lesser Antilles, or Windward Islands, became British 
possessions. 

Admiral Pocock was joined off Cape St. Nicholas by the 
West Indian reinforcement on the 27th of May, and as the 
season was so far advanced, he took his great fleet through 
the old Bahama channel instead of the usual route around 
the south side of Cuba. This was justly considered a great 
feat in those days of poor surveys, and was accomplished 
without an accident. Lookout add sounding vessels went 
first, frigates followed, and boats or sloops were anchored 
on shoals with carefully arranged signals for day or night 
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Having good weather, the fleet got through in a week and 
appeared before Havana. The operations will not be given 
in detail. After a forty days* siege the Moro Castle was 
taken on the 30th of July, and the city surrendered on the 
10th of August The Spaniards lost not only the city and 
port, but twelve shi|3s-of-the-line, besides j 6 3,000,000 in money 
and merchandise belonging to the Spanish king. The im[H)r- 
tance of Havana was not to be measured only by its own size, 
or its position as centre of a large and richly cultivated dis- 
trict ; it was also the port commanding the only passage by 
which the treasure and other ships could sail fron; the (lulf 
of Mexico to Euro()e in those days. With Tlavuna in an 
enemy's hands it would be necessary to assemble them at 
Cartagena and from there beat up against the trade-winds, 
— an operation always ditlicult, and which would ke(*)) ships 
long in w’atcrs where they were exposed to capture by Eng- 
lish cruisers. Not even an attack ujK)n the isOimus would 
have been so serious a blow to Spain. This important result 
could only ))c achieved by a nation eonndent of controlling 
the communications by its sea power, to which th<.^ happy 
issue uiu.st wholly be ascribed, and which had another signal 
illustration in the timely conveying of four thousand Amer- 
ican troops to reinforce the English ranks, terribly wasted 
by battle and fever. It is said tliat only tweiity-nve hundred 
serviceable lighting men remained on foot when the city fell. 

While the long reach and vigor of England's sea power was 
thus felt in the West Indies, it was receiving further illus- 
tration in Portugal and in the far East. The allied crowns 
in the beginning had invited Portugal to join their alliance 
against those whom they had taken to calling the ‘‘tyrants 
of the seas,” reminding her how the English monopoly of her 
trade was draining the country of gold, and recalling the 
deliberate violation of her neutrality by the fleet under lios- 
cawen. The Portuguese minister of the day well knew all 
this, and keenly felt it ; but though the invitalion was accom- 
panied by the plain statement that Portugal would not be 
allowed to continue a neutrality she could not enforce, ho 
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judged rightly that the country had more to fear from Eng. 
land and her fleet than from the Spanish army. The allies 
declared war and invaded Portugal. They were for a time 
successful ; but the “ tyrants of the seas ” answered Por- 
tugaPs call, sent a fleet and landed at Lisboa eight thousand 
soldiers, who drove the Spaniards over the frontiers, and 
even carried the war into Spain itself. 

Simultaneous with these significant events, Manila was 
attacked. With so much already on hand, it was found im- 
possible to spare troo])s or ships from England. The suc- 
cesses in India and the absolute security of the establishments 
there, with the control of the sea, allowed the Indian ofiicials 
themselves to undertake this colonial expedition. It sailed 
in August, 1762, and reaching Malacca on the 19th, was sup- 
plied at tliat neutral port w'ith all that was needed for the 
siege about to be undertaken; the Dutch, though jealous of 
tlie English advance, not venturing to refuse their demands. 
The expedition, which depended entirely upon the fleet, re- 
sulted in the whole group of Philippine Islands surrendering 
in October and paying a ransom of four million dollars. At 
about the same time the fleet captured the Acapulco galleon 
having three million dollars on board, and an English 
squadron in the Atlantic took a treasure-ship from Lima with 
four million dollars in silver for the Spanish government. 

“ Never had the colonial empire of Spain received such blows. 
Spain, whose opportune intervention might have modiHed the fate 
of the war, entered it too late to help France, but in time to share 
her misfortunes. There was reason to fear yet more. Panama and 
San Domingo were threatened, and the Anglo-Americans were pre- 
paring for the invasion of Florida and Louisiana. . . . The conquest 
of Havana had in great measure interrupted the communications be- 
tween the wealthy American colonies of Spain and Europe. The 
reduction of the Philippine Islands now excluded her from Asia. 
The two together severed all the avenues of Spanish trade and cut 
off all intercourse between the parts of their vast but disconnected 
empire.’* * 


1 Martin : Histoiy of Fiance. 
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The selection of the points of attack, due to the ministry 
of Pitt, was strategically good, cutting effectually the sinews 
of the enemy*s strength ; and if his plans had been fully car- 
ried out and Panama also seized, the success would have been 
yet more decisive. England had lost also the advantage of 
the surprise he w-oiild have effected by anticipating Spain's 
declaration of war ; but her arms were triumpimnt during 
this short contest, through the rapidity w'ith which her pro- 
jects were carried into execution, due to the state of eniciency 
to which her naval forces and administration hud been 
brought. 

With the conquest of Manila ended the military oi>erations 
of the war. Nine months, counting from tlie formal declara- 
tion l)y England in January, had been sufficient to shatter the 
last hope of France, and to bring Spain to a peace in which 
was conceded every |>oint on which she had based her hostile 
attitude and demands. It seems scarcedy necessary, after 
even the brief summary of events that has been given, to 
point out tliat the H]ieed and thoroughness with urhicli Eng- 
land's work was done was due wholly to her sea power, whicii 
allowed her forces to act on distant points, widely apart ns 
Cuba, Portugal, India, and the Piiilip]>ineH, without a fear of 
serious break in their communications. 

Before giving the terms of peace which ought to summarize 
the results of the w’ar, but do so imjKjrfcctly, »>w'ing to the 
weak eagerness of the English ministry to conclude it, it is 
necessary to trace in outline the effect of the war ujioii com- 
merce, upon the foundations of sea jiow'er and national 
prosjwrity. 

One prominent feature of this war may be more strongly 
impressed upon the mind by a startling, liecause paradoxical, 
statement that the prosjierity of the English is shown by the 
magnitude of their losses. 

“ From 175G to 1760,” RUites a French historian, “French privateers 
captured from the English more than twenty-five hun<ired merchant- 
men. In 1761, though France had not, so to sf>eak, a single ship-of- 
the-line at sea, and though the English had taken two hundred and 
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forty of our privateers, their comrades srill took eight hundred and 
twelve English vessels. The explanation of the number of these 
prizes lies in the prodigious growth of the English shipping. In 1760 
it b claimed that the English had at sea eight thousand sail ; of these 
the French captured nearly one tenth, despite escorts and cruisers. 
In the four years from 1756 to 1760 the French lost only nine 
hundred and fifty vessels.”^ 

But this discrepancy is justly attributed by an English 
writer to the diminution of the French commerce and the 
dread of falling into the hands of the English, which kept 
many of their trading- vessels from going to sea;” and he 
goes on to point out that the capture of vessels was not the 
principal benefit resulting from the efficiency of England’s 
fleets. “ Captures like Duquesne, Loui&burg, Prince Edward’s 
Island, the reduction of Senegal, and later on of Guadeloujie 
and Martinique, were events no less destructive to French 
commerce and colonies than advantageous to those of Eng- 
land.” * The multiplication of French privateers was indeed 
a sad token to an instructed eye, showing behind them mer- 
chant shipping in enforced idleness, whose crews and whose 
owners were driven to speculative pillage in order to live. 
Nor was this risk wholly in vain. The same Englishman 
confesses that in 1759 the losses of merchantmen showed a 
w^orse balance than the ships-of-war. While the French were 
striving in vain to regain equality upon the sea and repair 
their losses, but to no purpose, for ‘‘in building and arming 
vessels they labored only for the English fleet,” yet, “ not- 
withstanding the courage and vigilance of English cruisers, 
French privateers so swarmed that in this year they took two 
hundred and forty British vessels, chiefly coasters and small 
craft.” In 1760 the same authority gives the British loss in 
trading-vessels at over thi'ee hundred, and in 1761 at over eight 
hundred, three times that of the French ; but he adds : “ It 
would not have been wonderful had they taken more and richer 
ships. While their commerce was nearly destroyed, and they 

2 Martin : History of France. 

* Campbell : Lives of the Admirals. 
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had few merchant-ships at sea, the trading-fleets of England 
eovered the seas. Every year her commerce was increasing ; 
the money which tlie war carried out was returned by the 
produce of her industry. Eight thousand vessels were em- 
ployed by Uie traders of Great Britain.” The extent of her 
losses is attributed to three causes, of which the first only 
was preventable: (1) The inattention of merchant-ships 
to the orders of the convoying vessels ; (2) The iininenso 
number of English ships in all seas ; (8) The enemy’s ven- 
turing the whole remains of his strength in privatet^ring. 
During the same year, 1701, the navy lost one shiiM»f lho-line, 
which was retaken, and one cutter. At the same time, not- 
withstanding the various exchanges, the English still' held 
twenty-five thousand French prisoners, wdiile the English 
prisoners in France were but twelve hundred. These were 
the results of the sea war. 

Finally, in summing up the coininercial condition of the 
kingdom at the end of the war, after mentioning the enormous 
sums of specie taken from Spain, the writer says : 

“ TheBc «trengtheno<l trade and fostered industry. The remit- 
tanoes for foreign subsitlies were in great part paifi by bills on mer- 
chants settliHl abroad, who had the value of the drafts in Jiritish 
tuanufaetures. The trade of England increased gradually every year, 
and such a scene of national prosperity while waging a long, costly, 
and bloody war, was never before shown by any people in the world.*’ 

No wonder, with such results to her commerce and such 
unvarying success attending her arms, and seeing the practi- 
cal annihilation of the French navy, that the union of Prance 
and Spain, which was then lowering on her future and 
had once excited the fears of all Europe, was now liehold by 
Great Britain alone without the smallest fear or desfioiidency. 
Spain was by her constitution and the distribution of her em- 
pire peculiarly open to the attack of a great sea [Kiople ; and 
whatever the views of the government of the day, Pitt and the 
nation saw that the hour had come, wliich had been hoped 
for in vain in 1739, because then years of peace and the obsti* 
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nate bias of a great minister had relaxed the muscles of her 
fleet. Now she but reached forth her hand and seized what 
she wished ; nor could there have been any limit to her prey, 
had not the ministry again been untrue to the interests of 
the country. 

The position of Portugal with reference to Great Britain 
has been alluded to, but merits some special attention as in- 
stancing an element of sea power obtained not by colonies, 
but by alliance, whether necessary or prudential. The com- 
mercial connection before spoken of was strengthened by 
the strongest political ties. The two kingdoms were so situ- 
ated as to have little to fear from each other, while they might 
impart many mutual advantages. The harbors of Portugal 
gave shelter as well as supplies to the English fleet, while 
the latter defended the rich trade of Portugal with Brazil. 
The antipathy between Portugal and Spain made it neces- 
sary for the former to have an ally, strong yet distant. 
None is so advantageous in that way as England, which 
in her turn might, and always has, derived great advan- 
tages from Portugal in a war with any of the southern 
powers of Europe.” 

This is an English view of a matter which to others looks 
somewhat like an alliance between a lion and a lamb. To 
call a country with a fleet like England’s “ distant ” from a 
small maritime nation like Portugal is an absurdity. Eng- 
land is, and yet more in those days was, wherever her fleet 
could go. The opposite view of the matter, showing equally 
the value of the alliance, was well set forth in the memorial 
by which, under the civil name of an invitation, the crowns 
of France and Spain ordered Portugal to declare against 
England. 

The grounds of that memorial — namely, the unequal bene- 
fit to Portugal from the connection and the disregard of 
Portuguese neutrality — have already been given. The King 
of Portugal refused to abandon the alliance, for the professed 
reason that it was ancient and wholly defensive. To this the 
two crowns replied : — 
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The defensive alliance is actually an offensive one by the situ- 
ation of Uie Portuguese domiiiiotis and the nature of the English 
power. The Kngli.sh squadrons cannot in all seasons keep the sea, 
nor cruise on the principal coasts of France and Spain for cutting off 
the navigation of the two countries, without the ports and assistance 
of Portugal ; and these {.slanders couhl not insult all inaritiine 
Europe, if the whole riches of Portugal did not pass through their 
hands, which furnishes them with the means to make war and renders 
the alliance truly and pro[>erly offensive.** 

Between the two arguments the logic of situation and 
power prevailiMl. Portugal found Kiiglaiid nearer nd more 
dangerous than Spain, and remained for gene! .*; urns of trial 
true to the alliance. This relationship was as useful to Eng- 
land as any of licr colonial possessions, deptutdlng of courso 
upon the scene of the principal operations at any particular 
time. 

Tlie |>reliminaric8 of |)caco were signed at Fontainebleau, 
November 1702; the definitive treaty on the lOlh of tin; fol- 
lowing Fehniarv,at l\iris, whence the peace takes its name*. 

By its terms France renounced all claims to C'anada, Nova 
Scotia, and all tlie islands of the St, Lawrence ; along wdth 
Canada she (•otlod tlie valley of the Ohio and all her territory 
on the cast side of tlie Mississippi, c.\ccpt the eity of New 
Orleans. At the same time Spain, as an equivalent for 
Havana, which England restored, yielded Florida, under which 
name were comprised all her continental possessions I'ast of 
the Mississippi. Thus England obtained a colonial empire 
embracing Canada, from lludsoirs Bay, and all of the present 
United States east of the Mississippi. Tlie possibilities of this 
vast region wrere then only partially foreseen, and as yet there 
was no foreshadowing of the revolt of the thirteen colonies. 

In the West Indies, England gave back to France the 
important islands of Guadeloufie and Martinique. The four 
ao-callcd neutral islands of the I/c^sser Antilles were divided 
between the two powers ; .Sta. Lucia going to France, St. Vin- 
cent, Tobago, and Dominica to England, which aUo retained 
Grenada. 


21 
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Minorca was given back to England ; and as the restorir 
tion of the island to Spain had been one of the conditions 
of the alliance with the latter, France, unable to fulfil her 
stipulation, ceded to Spain Louisiana -west of the Mississippi. 

In India, France recovered the possessions she had held 
before Dupleix began his schemes of aggrandizement; but 
she gave up the right of erecting fortifications or keeping 
troops in J^ngal, and so left the station at Chandernagore 
defenceless. In a word, France resumed her facilities for 
trading, but practically abandoned her pretensions to polit- 
ical influence. It was tacitly understood that the English 
company would keep all its conquests. 

The right of fishing upon the coasts of Newfoundland and 
in parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which France had pre- 
viously enjoyed, was conceded to her by this treaty; but it 
was denied to Spain, who had claimed it for her fishermen. 
This concession was among those most attacked by the Eng- 
lish opposition. 

The nation at large and Pitt, the favorite of the nation, 
were bitterly opposed to the terms of the treaty. ‘‘ France,” 
said Pitt, is chiefly formidable to us as a maritime and com- 
mercial power. What we gain in this respect is valuable to 
us above all through the injury to her which results from it. 
You leave to France the possibility of reviving her navy.” 
In truth, from the point of view of sea power and of the 
national jealousies which the spirit of that age sanctioned, 
these words, though illiberal, were strictly justifiable. The 
restoration to France of her colonies in the West Indies and 
her stations in India, together with the valuable right of 
fishery in her former American possessions, put before her 
the possibility and the inducement to restore her shipping, 
her commerce, and her navy, and thus tended to recall her 
from the path of continental ambition which had been so fatal 
to her interests, and in the same proportion favorable to the 
unprecedented ‘ growth of England’s, power upon the ocean. 
The opposition, and indeed some of the ministry, also thought 
tiiat so commanding and important a position as Havana 
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was poorly paid for by the cession of the yet desolate and 
unproductive region called Florida. Porto Rico was sug* 
gested, Florida accepted. There were other minor points 
of difference, into which it is unnecessary to enter. It could 
scarcely be denied that w*iih the commanding military control 
of the sea held by Englajui, grasping as she now’ did so many 
important positions, with her navy overwiielmingly siipe* 
rior in numbers, and her commerce and inU^rnal condition 
very thriving, more rigorous terms might easily have been 
exacted and would have been prudent. The ministry de- 
fended their eagerness and spirit of concession on *Ue ground 
of the enormous growth of the debt, which then amounted 
to XI 22,000,000, a sum in every point of view* much greater 
then than now ; but while this draft u|K>n the future was 
fully justified by the success of the wrnr, it also im|>eratively 
demanded that the utmost advantages w’hich the military 
situation made attainable sliould be exacted. This the min- 
istry failed to do. As regards the debt, it is well observed by 
a French writer that “ in tiiis war, and for years afhjrw^ard, 
England had in view nothing l(?ss than the conquest of Amer- 
ica and the progress of her Bast India Company. By these 
two countries her manufactures and commerce acquired more 
than sunicient outlets, and repaid her for the numerous sacri- 
fices she had made. Seeing the maritime decay of Europe^ 
— its commerce annihilated, its manufactures so little ad- 
vanced, — how could the English nation feel afraid of a future 
which offered so vast a ficrspcctive Unfortunately the na- 
tion needed an exponent in the government ; and its chosen 
moutlipiece, the only man, perhaps, able to rise to the level 
of the great opportunity, was out of favor at court. 

Nevertheless, the gains of England were very great, not 
only in territorial increase, nor yet in maritime preponder* 
ance, but in the prestige and {Kmitibn achieved in the eyes 
of the nations, now fully opened to her great resources and 
mighty power. To these results, won by the sea, the issue 
of the continental war offered a singular and suggestive con- 
trast* France had already withdrawn, along with Englandf 
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from all share in that strife, and peace between the other 
parties to it was signed five days after the Peace of Paris. 
The terms of the jKjace were simply the Hatm quo ante bellum. 
By the estimate of the King of Prussia, one hundred and eighty 
thousand of his soldiers had fallen or died in this war, out 
of a kingdom of five million souls ; while the losses of Russia, 
Austria, and France aggregated four hundred and sixty thou- 
sand men. The result was simply that things remained as 
they were.^ To attribute this only to a difference between 
the possibilities of land and sea war is of course absurd. The 
genius of Frederick, backed by the money of England, had 
proved an equal match for the mismanaged and not al- 
ways hearty efforts of a coalition numerically overwhelming. 
What does seem a fair conclusion is, that States having a 
good seaboard, or even ready access to the ocean by one or 
two outlets, will find it to their advantage to seek prosperity 
and extension by the way of the sea and of commerce, rather 
than in attemi)ts to unsettle and modify existing political 
arrangements in countries where a more or less long posses- 
sion of power has conferred acknowledged rights, and created 
national allegiance or political ties. Since the Treaty of Paris 
in 1763, the waste places of the world have been rapidly 
filled ; witness our own continent, Australia, and even South 
America. A nominal and more or less clearly defined po- 
litical possession now generally exists in the most forsaken 
regions, though to this statement there are some marked ex- 
ceptions ; but in many places this political possession is little 
more than nominal, and in others of a character so feeble 
that it cannot rely upon itself alone for support or protection. 
The familiar and notorious example of the Turkish Empir(‘, 
kept erect only by the forces pressing upon it from opposing 
sides, by the mutual jealousies of powers that have no sym- 
pathy with it, is an instance of such weak political tenure ; 
and though the question is wholly Europe^, all know enough 
of it to be aware that the interest and control of the sea powers 
is among the chief, if not the first, of the elements that now fix 
1 See Annual Roister, 1762, p. 63. 
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the situation ; and that they, if intelligently used, will direct 
the future inevitable changes. Uikui the western continents the 
political condition of the Central American and tropical -Sontii 
American States is so unstable as to cause constant anxiety 
about the maintenance of internal order, and seriously to 
interfere witli commerce and with the peaceful ibnclopmont 
of their resources. So long as — to use a familiar expres- 
sion — they hurt no one but themselves, this may go on ; but 
for a long time the citizens of more stable governments have 
been seeking to exploit their resotirc(*8, and have borne the 
losses arising from their distracted comlition. No* 1 1. America 
and Australia still offer largo oj>ening8 to iiiiaiigration niul 
cntcr|»ris(* ; but they are filling up raj)i(lly, and as the oppor- 
tunities there diminish, the demand must arise for u more 
settled goveriiineiit in those disordered States, for security 
to life and for reasonable stability of institutions enabling 
inerehnnts and others to count upon the future. Tlicro is 
certainly no present hope that such a demand can be fullilled 
from the <*xisting native materials; if the same be true when 
the demand arises, no tluMiretical positions, like the Monroo 
doctrine, will prevent interested natitiim from atfeni|»ting to 
remedy the evil by some measure, which, wliatever it may 
be called, will be a political interference. Such iuU*rferenc<*a 
must ppsluce collisions, which may be at times settled l)y 
arbitratiiin, but can scarcely fail at other times to caiiso 
war. Even for a peaceful solution, that nation will liave tlio 
stnmgest argunuTits which has the strongest organized force. 
It need scarcely be said that th<* successful piercing of tlio 
('entrul American Isthmus at any point may precipitate tlio 
moment that is sure to cf>me so(»iier or later. The profound 
incKlification of comimucial routes expected from this (jnter- 
prise, the |)olitical im|M»rtaiice to the United States of such a 
channel of commnniciitio!! Isdween her Atlantic and Pacitio 
seaboards, are not, howeviu*, the whole nor even the principal 
part of the finestion. As far as can be scren, the time will 
come when stable governments for the American tropical 
States must Ih: assured by the now existing powerful and 
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stable States of America or Europe. The geographical position 
of those States, the climatic conditions, make it plain at once 
that sea power will there, even more than in the case of 
Turkey, determine what foreign State shall predominate, — 
if not by actual possession, by its influence over the native 
governments. The geographical position of the United States 
and her intrinsic power give her an undeniable advantage ; 
but that advantage will not avail if there is a great infe- 
riority of organized brute-force, which still remains the last 
argument of republics as of kings. Herein lies to us the 
great and still living interest of the Seven Years’ War. In 
it we have seen and followed England, with an army small 
as compared with other States, as is still her case to-day, 
first successfully defending lier own shores, then carrying 
her arms in every direction, spreading her rule and influence 
over remote regions, and not only binding them to her obedi- 
ence, but making them tributary to her wealth, her strength, 
and her reputation. As she loosens the grasp and neutralizes 
the influence of France and Spain in regions beyond the sea, 
there is perhaps seen the prophecy of some other great nation 
in days yet to come, that will incline the balance of power in 
some future sea war, whose scope will be recognized after- 
ward, if not by contemporaries, to have been the political 
future and the economical development of regions before lost 
to civilization; but that nation will not be the United States 
if the moment find her indifferent, as now, to the empire 
of the seas. 

The direction then given to England’s efforts, by the 
instinct of the nation and the fiery genius of Pitt, continued 
after the war, and has profoundly influenced her subsequent 
policy. Mistress now of North America, lording it in India, 
through the company whose territorial conquests had been 
ratified by native princes, over twenty millions of inhabitants, 
— a population larger than that of Great Britian and having 
a revenue respectable alongside of that of the home govern- 
ment, — England, with yet other rich possessions scattered 
far and wide over the globe, had ever tefore her eyes, as a 
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salutary lesson, the severe chastisement which the weakness 
of Spain had allowed her to inflict upon that hujre disjointed 
empire. The words of the English naval historian of that 
war, 8|>eaking about Spain, apply witli slight modifications 
to England in our own day. 

** Spain is prcciauly that power against wdiich England can always 
contend with the fairest piMsfH^ct of advantage and honor. Tliat 
extensive monarchy is exhausted at heart, lier nrsourees lie at a 
great distance, and whatever power eoiunuinds the sea, may com- 
mand the wcuilth and coinmtTCf) of Spain. The dominions from 
which she draws her resources, lying at an immense i1*-i.ince from 
the capital and from one aiiotlicr, make it more n» > i‘ssary for her 
than for any other State to t<an)iori/.e, until she can inspire with 
activity all parts of her enormous but disjointed empire."* 

It would be untrue to say that England is cxhaustcMl ut 
heart ; but her de|K;ndenco uj>ou the outside world is such as 
to give a certain siiggostivcncss to the phrase. 

This analogy of jiositioiis was not overlooked by England. 
From that time forward up to our own day, the poHsessioiis 
won for her by her sea power liuvc coinbinca w ith that sea 
pow'cr itself to control her fKilicy. The road to India — in 
the day.s of Clive a distant and |KU*iloiiH voyage on which she 
had not a stopping-place of her own — was reinforced as op- 
portunity ofTered liy the acquisition of 8t. Helena, of the Cajio 
of Good Ho|>e, of the Mauritius. When steam made the lied 
Sea and Medit4*rrancan route practicable, she acquired Aden, 
and yet later lias established herself at Socotra. Malta had 
already fallen into her hands during the wars of the French 
R4;volution ; and her cominaiiditig {)Osition,as the corner-stone 
upon which the coaliti4iiis against Na|K>leoii rested, eiiulded 
her to claim it at the Peace of 1815 . Hoiiig but a short thou- 
sand miles from Gibraltar, the circles of military command 
exercised by these two places intersect The present day lias 
seen the stretch from Malta to the Isthmus of Suez, formerly 
without a station, guarded by the cession to ^ler of Cyprua 
I CompbeU : Livev of tho Admirali, 
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Egypt, despite the jealousy of France, has passed under Eng- 
lish control. The importance of that position to India, under- 
stood by Napoleon and Nelson, led the latter at once to send 
an officer overland to Bombay with the news of the battle 
of the Nile and the downfall of Bonaparte’s hopes. Even 
now, the jealousy with which England views the advance of 
Russia in Central Asia is the result of those days in which 
her sea power and resources triumphed over the weakness 
of D’Achd and the genius of Suffren, and wrenched the 
peninsula of India from the ambition of the French. 

For the first time since the Middle Ages,” says M. Martin, 
speaking of the Seven Years* War, “ England had conquered 
France single-handed almost without allies, France having powerful 
auxiliaries. She had conquered solely by the superiority of her 
government.*’ 

Yes ! but by the superiority of her government using the 
tremendous weapon of her sea po\vcr. This made her rich, 
and in turn protected the trade by which she had her 
wealth. With her money she upheld her few auxiliaries, 
mainly Prussia and Hanover, in their desperate strife. Her 
power was everywdicre that her ships could reach, and there 
was none to dispute the sea to her. Where she would she 
went, and with her went her guns and her trooi)S. By this 
mobility her forces were multiplied, those of her enemies 
distracted. Ruler of the seas, she everywhere obstructed its 
highways. The enemies’ fleets could not join ; no great fleet 
could get out, or if it did, it was only to meet at once, with 
uninured officers and crews, those who were veterans in gales 
and warfare. Save in the case of Minorca, she carefully held 
her own sea-bases and eagerly seized those of the enemy. What 
a lion in the path was Gibraltar to the French squadrons of 
Toulon and Brest ! What hope for French succor to Canada, 
when the Engljsh fleet had Louisburg under its lee ? 

The one nation that gained in 'this war was that which 
used the sea in i)eace to earn its wealth, and ruled it in war 
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hy the extent of its navy, by the number of its subjects who 
lived on the sea or by the sea, and by its numerous bases of 
oi>erations scattered over the globe. Yet it must be observed 
that these buses themselves would have lost their value if 
their communications remained obstructed. Therefore the 
French lost Louisbiirg, Martinique, Pondicherry ; so England 
herself lost Minorca. The service Ixdwcen the bases and the 
mobile force between the ports and the fleets is mutual.^ In 
this respect the navy is essentially alight corps; it keeps 
open the communications between its own ports, it obstructs 
those of the enemy; but it sweeps the sea fo»* service 
of the land, it controls the desert that man may live and 
thrive on the habitable globe. 


> Theiie remarkm. always* truo, are Uoiilily no now ninre the iiitrixluctlon of 
•team. The renewal of coal im a want more frequent. ni<*re urjreiit, more r»er- 
•mptury, than any known to the Hatliiig>Nhi|i. It ix vain to look for enerp«tic 
naval operatioim dUtaut from coal atathuiM. It in equally vain tt» m'qiiin* <lii«* 
tant coaling utattutni without maitttatiiin^ a ]H>werful navy ; they will hut fall 
into the liande of the enemy. But the vatnent of all dcluKiouH in ihe c^x|MH'tatitm 
of hrinj^iiiK down an enemy hy comiiierceHleiitroyiijg alouo, with no coaling 
•tatiotm outeide the national boundartea 
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Course of Events from the Peace of Paris to 1778. — Mari- 
time War consequent upon the American Revolution. — Sea 
Battle off Ushant. 

I F England had reason to complain that she had not reaped 
from the Treaty of Paris all the advantages that her 
military achievements and position entitled her to expect, 
France had every cause for discontent at the position in 
which the war left her. The gain of England was nearly 
measured by her losses; even the cession of Florida, made 
to the conqueror by Spain, had been bought by France 
at the price of Louisiana. Naturally the thoughts of her 
statesmen and of her people, as they bent under the present 
necessity to bear the burden of the vanquished, turned to 
the future with its possibilities of revenge and compensation. 
The Due dc Choiseul, able though imperious, remained for 
many years more at the head of affairs, and worked persist- 
ently to restore the power of France from the effects of the 
treaty. The Austrian alliance had been none of his seeking ; 
it was already made and working when he came to office in 
1758 ; but he had even at the first recognized that the chief 
enemy was England, and tried as far as could be to direct 
the forces of the nation against her. The defeat of Conflans 
having thwarted his projects of invasion, he next sought, in 
entire consistency with his main purpose, to stir up Spain and 
gain her alliance. The united efforts of the two kingdoms 
with their fine seaboards could, under good administration and 
with time for {freparation, put afloat a navy that would be a 
fair counterpoise to that of England. It was also doubtless 
true that weaker maritime States, if they saw such a combh 
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nation successfully made and working efficiently, would pluck 
up heart to declare against a government whose greatness 
excited envy and fear, and which acted with the disregard to 
the rights and welfare of others couinum to all uncontrolled 
power. Unhappily for both France and S|>ain, the alliance 
came too late. The virtual annihilation of the French fleet 
in 1759 was indeed followed by an outburst of national cn* 
thusiasm for the navy, skilfully fostered and guided by 
Choiscul. ‘‘ Popular feeling took up the cry, from one end 
of France to the other, ‘ The navy must be restored.’ Gifts 
of cities, corporations, and private individuals rni«< d funds. 
A prodigious activity sprang up in the lately :.iient ports; 
everywhere ships were building and repairing.” The min- 
ister also recognized the need of restoring the discipline niul 
tone, as well as the material of the navy. Tlie hour, how- 
ever, was too late; the middle of a grt^nt and un.successful 
war is no time to l)cgin preparations. “ Better late than 
never” is not so safe a proverb as “ In time of peace pre- 
pare for w^ar.” The condition of Spain was better. When 
war broke out, the Engli.sli naval historian (sHlimutes that she 
had one hundred ships of all sizes; of these, probably sixty 
were of the line. Nevertheless, although the addition of 
Spain to her numerous enemies might make the position of 
England seem critical, the combination in hor favor of num- 
bers, skill, ex|»erience, and prestige, was irn^sistiblc. With 
seventy tliousand veteran seamen, she had only to maintain 
a position already w’on. The results wx* know. 

After the peace, Ohoiseul wisely remained faithful to his* 
own first ideas. I'he restoration of the navy continued, and 
was aecompaiiied and furthered by a spirit of professional 
ambition and of desire to excel, among ilie officers of the 
navy, which has lK*en lx*fore mentioned, and which, in the 
peculiar condition of the United States navy at the present 
day, may be commended as a model. The building of ships* 
of*war continued with great activity and on a laVgc scale. At 
the end of the war, thanks to the movement begnn in 1761, 
there were forty ships-of-the-linc in good condition. In 1770, 
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when Cboiseul was dismissed^ the royal navy numbered sixty- 
four of the line and fifty frigates afloat. The arsenals and 
storehouses were filled, and a stock of ship-timber laid up. 
At the same time the minister tried to improve the efflciency 
of the officers by repressing the arrogant spirit of those of 
noble birth, which showed itself both toward superiors and 
toward another order of officers, not of the nobility, whose 
abilities made them desired on board the fleet. This class- 
feeling carried with it a curious sentiment of equality 
among officers of very different grades, which injuriously af- 
fected the spirit of subordination. Members, all, of a privi- 
leged social order, their equality as such was more clearly 
recognized than their inequality as junior and senior. The 
droll story told by Marryatt of the midshipman, who repre- 
sented to his captain that a certain statement had been 
made in confidence, seems to have had a realization on the 
French quarter-deck of that day. “ Confidence ! ” cried the 
captain ; who ever heard of confidence between a post- 
captain and a midshipman ! ” No sir,” replied the young- 
ster, “ not between a captain and a midshipman, but between 
two gentlemen,” Disputes, arguments, suggestions, between 
two gentlemen, forgetful of their relative rank, would bieak 
out at critical moments, and the feeling of equality, which 
wild democratic notions spread throughout the fleets of the 
republic, was curiously forestalled by that existing among the 
members of a most haughty aristocracy. “I saw by his 
face,” says one of Marryatt’s heroes, “that the first lieu- 
tenant did not agree with the captain ; but he was too good 
an officer to say so at such a moment.” The phrase ex- 
jircsses one of the deepest-rooted merits of the English sys- 
tem, the want of which is owned by French writers : — 

“ Under Louis XVI. the intimacy and fellowship existing be- 
tween the chief and the subordinate Jed the latter to discuss the 
orders which were given him. . . . The relaxation of discipline and 
the spirit of independence were due alsd to another cause than that 
pointed out ; they can be partly attributed to the regulation of the 
officers’ messes. Admiral, captain, officers, midshipmen, ate together ; 
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everything was in common. They theCMiLul-tliou’d each other like 
chums. In handling the ship, the inferior gave his opinion, argued, 
and the chief, irritateil, often preferre<l to yield ratlicr than make 
enemies. Facts of this kind are asserted by witnesses whose truth- 
fulness is aliove suspicion.’^ * 

Insubordination of this character, to which wx^aktu’ men 
gave way, dashed in vain ngtiiiist the resolute and fiery teiU' 
per of Stiff reii; but the spirit of discontent rose almoHi to 
the height of mutiny, causing him to sav in his despatches 
to the minister of the navy, after his fourth battle: “My 
heart is pierced by the most general defeet icm. It * frightful 
to think that I might four times have destroyc a the Knglish 
fleet, and that it still exists.” Choiseurs rcft>rms broke 
against tliis rock, which only the uprising of the whole na- 
tion finally removed ; but in the personnel i»f th(‘ crews a 
great improvement was made. In 17<»7 he reorganized the 
artillery of the fleet, forming a IkmIv of t«ui thousand gunners, 
who were systematically drilled once a wixk during the ten 
years still to intervene before the next war with Kngland. 

lousing sight of no part of his plans, (.'hoiseiil, while pro- 
moting the naval and military power of France, paid H|KMuaI 
attention to the alliance w’ithSjaiin and judiciously encouraged 
and furthered the efforts of that couulry in the path of pro- 
gress under Charles III., the In^st of her kings of the Bourhoii 
line. The Austrian alliance still existing was maintained, 
but his hopes were chiefly fixed U|s>n Spain. The wisdom 
and insight which had at once fa.stened u{>ofi Kngland as the 
centre of enmity to France had been justified and further 
enlightened by the whole course of the Seven Years’ War. 
In Spain was the surest, and, with good administration, the 
most f»owerful ally. The close proximity of the two coiin- 
trif‘s, the relative positions of their |s>rts, made tlie naval 
situation particularly strong; and the alliance which was 
dictated by sound policy, by family ties, and hv just fear of 
England's sea powxr, was further assured to France by recent 
and still existing injuries that must continue to rankle with 

* Truude : BaUilln NAvalet. 
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Spain. Gibraltar, Minorca, and Florida were stiH in the 
hands of England ; no Spaniard could be easy till this re- 
proach was wiped out. 

It may be readily believed, as is asserted by French his- 
torians, that England viewed with disquietude the growth of 
the French navy, and would gladly have nipped it betimes ; 
but it is more doubtful whether she would have been willing 
to force a war for that purpose. During the years succeeding 
the Peace of Paris a succession of short ministries, turning 
mainly upon questions of internal policy or unimportant 
party arrangement, caused her foreign policy to present a 
marked contrast to the vigorous, overbearing, but straight- 
forward path followed by Pitt. Internal commotions, such 
as are apt to follow great wars, and above all the contro- 
versy with the North American colonies, which began as 
early as 1765 with the well-known Stamp Act, conspired 
with other causes to stay the hand of England. Twice at 
least during the years of ChoiseuPs ministry there occurred 
opportunities which a resolute, ready, and not too scrupulous 
government might easily have converted into a cause of war ; 
the more so as they involved that sea power which is to Eng- 
land above all other nations the object of just and jealous 
concern. In 1764 the Genoese, weary of their unsuccessful 
attempts to control Corsica, again asked France to renew the 
occupation of the ports which had been garrisoned by her in 
1756. The Corsicans also sent an ambassador to Prance in 
order to solicit recognition of the independence of the island, 
in consideration of a tribute equivalent to that which they 
had formerly paid to Genoa. The latter, feeling its inability 
to reconquer the island, at length decided practically to cede 
it. The transaction took the shape of a formal permission 
for the King of Prance to exercise all the rights of sover- 
eignty over all the places and harbors of Corsica, as security 
for debts owing to him by the republic. This cession, dis- 
guised under*the form of a security in order to palliate the 
aggrandizement of France in the eyes of Austria and Eng- 
land, recalls the conditional and thinly veiled surrender of 
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Cjrpms to England nine years ago, — a transfer likely to be 
as final and far-reaching as that of Corsica. England then 
remonstrated and talked angrily ; but though Burke saidi 
** Corsica as a province of France is terrible to me/" only 
one member of the House of Commons, the veteran admiral 
Sir Charles Saunders, was found to say ^^that it would be 
better to go to war with France tlian consent to her taking 
possession of Corsica.""^ Having in view the then well- 
recognized iutei*csts of England in the Mediterranean, it is 
evident that on island so well situated as Corsica for influ- 
encing the shores of Italy and checking the naval nation at 
Minorca, ivould not have been allowed to go i« to the hands 
of a strong master, if the nation had felt ready and willing 
for war. 

Again, in 1770, a dispute arose between England and Spain 
relative to the possession of the Falkland Islands. It is not 
material to state the nature of cither claim to what was then 
but a collection of barren islands, destitute of military as 
well as of natural advantages. Botli England and Spain 
had had a settlement, on which the national colors were 
flying; and at the English station a captain in the navy com- 
manded. Before this settlement, called Port Egrnont, there 
suddenly appeared, in June, 1770, a Spanish ex|)edition, fitU^d 
out in Buenos Ayres, of five frigates and sixteen hundred 
soldiers. To such a force the handful of Englishmen could 
make no serious resistance ; so after a few shots, exchanged 
for the honor of the flag, they capitulated. 

The news of this transaction, which reached England in 
the following October, showed by its reception how much 
more serious is an insult than an injury, and how much more 
bitterly resented. The transfer of Corsica had scarcely oc- 
casioned a stir outside the offices of statesmen ; the attack 
on Port Egrnont roused the people and Parliament. The 
minister to Madrid was ordered to demand the immediate 
restoration of the islands, with a disavowal of the action of 
the officer who had ordered the attack. Without waiting 

> Mmhon : llkaory of KoglsnO. 
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for a reply, ships were ordered into commission, press-gangs 
swept the streets, and in a short time a powerful fleet was 
ready at Spithead to revenge the insult. Spain, relying upon 
the Bourbon family compact and the support of France, 
was disposed to stand firm; but the old king, Louis XV., 
was averse to war, and Choiseul, among whose enemies at 
court was the last mistress, was dismissed. With his fall 
disappeared the hopes of Spain, which at once complied with 
the demands of England, reserving, however, the question 
as to the rights of sovereignty. This conclusion shows 
clearly that England, though still wielding an effective sea 
power able to control Spain, was not eager for a war merely 
in order to break down the rival navies. 

It is not wholly alien to the question of sea power to note, 
without dwelling upon it, a great event which now happened, 
seemingly utterly removed from all relation to the sea. The 
first partition of Poland bctw’een Prussia, Russia, and Austria, 
carried out in 1772, was made easier by the preoccupation 
of Choiseul with his naval policy and the Spanish alliance. 
The friendship and support of Poland and Turkey, as checks 
upon the House of Austria, were part of the tradition received 
from Henry IV. and Richelieu ; the destruction of the for- 
mer was a direct blow to the pride and interest of France. 
What Choiseul would have done had he been in office, 
cannot be known; but if the result of the Seven Years’ 
War had been different, France might have interfered to 
some purpose. 

On the 10th of May, 1774, Louis XV. died, at the time when 
the troubles in the North American colonies were fast com- 
ing to a head. Under his youthful successor, Louis XVI., 
the policy of peace on the continent, of friendly alliance with 
Spain, and of building up the navy in numbers and efficiency, 
was continued. This was the foreign policy of Choiseul, 
directed against the sea power of England as the chief 
enemy, and 'toward the sea power of France as the chief 
support, of the nation. The instructions which, according 
to a French naval author, the new king gave to his ministers 
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show the spirit with which his reign up to the Revolution 
was inspired, whether or not they originated with the king 
himself : — 

*• To watch all indications of approaching danger ; to observe by 
cruisers the approaches to our islands and the entrance to the ( lulf 
of Mexico; to keep track of what ir:is passing on tJie banks of 
Newfoundland, and to follow the teiubuicies of English commerce ; 
to observe in England ibe sUite of the troops and artnariients, the 
public' cretlit and the ministry ; to meddle adroitly in the affairs of 
the British colon ; to give the insurgent colonists the men ns of 
obuining supplies of war, while maintaining the stricti'st v cutrality ; 
to develop a<*tively, but noistdessly, the navy ; to r i our ships 
of war ; to fill our storehouses aii<l to k«*ep on hand the intniiiM ft»r 
rapidly etpiipping a ti<*et at Brest and at Toulon, while Spain Hhould 
he fitting one at Kerrol j tinally, at the lirst serious fear of rupture, 
to assemble numerous tro(»ps upon thi* slion^s of Britt!iny and 
Normandy, aind g<a e%'ery thing ready for an invasion of England, 
so as to for<'e her to eomxaitraUf her forces, and thus restrict her 
means of resistaucc at the extremities of the empire.'** 

.Such instructions, whether given all at once ns a syin- 
inclrical, wcll-ihought-ont plan, or from time to time, as 
occasion arose, showed that an accurate fon'Cast of the 
situation had been made, and hreathed a conviction which, 
if earlier felt, would have greatly modified the history of the 
two countries. The execution was less thorough limn the 
conception. 

In the matter of developing the navy, how'cver, fifteen years 
of i>cace and steady work showecl gooil rcsnlts. When war 
ojicnly broke out in 1778, France had eighty Hhips-of-the-line 
in goofi c*)ndition, and sixty-seven thousand seamen were 
borne on the rolls of the maritime conscription. .Spain, when 
she entered the wmr in 1779 as the ally of France, had in 
her jxirts nearly sixty sliips-of-thc-line. To this combination 
England opposed a total number of two hundred and tw'cnty* 
eight ships of all classes, of wdiich about onop hundred and 
fifty were of the line. The apimrent equality in material 

* v^^l. iii. ji. 5. 
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which would result from these numbers was affected, to the 
disadvantage of England, bj the superior size and artillery 
of the French and Spaniards; but on the other hand her 
strength was increased by the unity of aim imparted by be- 
longing to one nation. The allies were destined to feel the 
proverbial weakness of naval coalitions, as well as the de- 
generate administration of Spain, and the lack of habit — may 
it not even be said without injustice, of aptitude for the sea 
— of both nations. The naval policy with which Louis XVI. 
began his reign was kept up to the end; in 1791, two years 
after the assembly of the States-General, the French navy 
numbered eighty-six ships-of-the-line, generally superior, both 
in dimensions and model, to English ships of the same class. 

We have come, therefore, to the beginning of a truly 
maritime war ; which, as will be granted by those who have 
followed this narrative, had not been seen since the days 
of De Ruyter and Tourville. The magnificence of sea power 
and its value had perhaps been more clearly shown by the 
uncontrolled sway, and consequent exaltation, of one bellig- 
erent; but the lesson thus given, if more striking, is less 
vividly interesting than the spectacle of that sea power 
meeting a foe worthy of its steel, and excited to exertion 
by a strife which endangered, not only its most valuable 
colonies, but even its own shores. Waged, from the ex- 
tended character of the British Empire, in all quarters of the 
world at once, the attention of the student i’s called now to 
the East Indies and now to the West ; now to the shores of 
the United States and thence to those of England ; from New 
York and Chesapeake Bay to Gibraltar and Minorca, to the 
Cape Verde Islands, the Cape of Good Hope, and Ceylon. 
Fleets now meet fleets of equal size, and the general chase 
and the which marked the actions of Hawke, Boscawen, 
and Anson, though they still occur at times, are for the 
most part succeeded by wary and complicated manoeuvres, 
too often barren of decisive results as naval battles, which 
are the prevailing characteristic of this coming war. The 
superior tactical science of the French succeeded in impart' 
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ing to this conflict that peculiar feature of their naval pel* 
icy. which subordinated the control of the sea by tlie 
destruction of the enemy's fleets^ of his organized naval 
forces, to the success of particular operations, tlie retention 
of particular points, the*carrying out of tuirticular ulterior 
strategic ends. It is iu>t necessary to endeavor to force u|)on 
others the conviction of the present writer that sucli a policy, 
however applicable as an exa*ption, is faulty as a rule ; but 
it is most dosirai)1e that all jicrsons responsible for the con- 
duct of naval affairs should recognize that the tw^o lines of 
policy, in direct contradiction to each other, do r vist. In 
the one tlicre is a strict analogy to a w’nr of pusts ; while in 
the other the objective is that force whose dt‘Ht ruction leaves 
tlie posts unsupported and tliercforc sure to fall in due time. 
These opposing policies being recogniz(»d, consideration should 
also be had of the results of the two as exemplified in the 
history of England and France. 

It was not, however, wdth such cautious views that the 
new* king at first sought to impress his admirals. In the 
instructions addressed to the Count d’Orvilliers, commanding 
the first fleet sent out from Brest, the minister, sjieakiug in 
tlie name of the king, says : — 

“ Your duty now in to restore to the Knuirh flag tho lustre with 
which it once shone? ; piist misfortiities und faullH must lie burifnl out 
of sight ; only by the most illustrious actions c.an the navy hoju^ to 
succeed in doing this. Bis Majesty has the right to «?xpoct tho 
greatest efforu from his officers. . , . Under whatever eircuiiiKtancita 
tlie king’s fleet may be placed, his Majesty's orders, whicli he ex- 
pressly charges me to impress ufKin you, as well as u|k>ii all otKcctm 
in command, are that hie ships attack with tlm greau^st vig<ir, and 
defend themselves, on all occasions, to the last extremity." 

More followg to the same effect; upon which a French 
officer, who hoe not Ixrforc been quoted in connection with 
this phaoe of French naval policy, Hayit : — , 

**How different this language from that held to our admirals 
dnriiig the last war ; fo^ it would be an error to believe that they 
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followed by choice and temper the timid and defensive system which 
predominated in the tactics of the navy. The government, always 
finding the expenses exacted by the employment of the navy ex- 
cessive, too often prescribed to its admirals to keep the sea as long 
as possible without coming to pitched battles, or even to brushes, 
generally very expensive, and from which might follow the loss of 
ships difficult to replace. Often they were enjoined, if driven to 
accept actibn, carefully to avoid compromising the fate of their 
squadron by too decisive encounters. They thought themselves, 
therefore, obliged to retreat as soon as an engagement took too 
serious a turn. Thus they acquired the unhappy habit of voluntarily 
yielding the field of battle as soon as an enemy, even inferior, 
boldly disputed it with them. Thus to send a fleet to meet the 
enemy, only to retire shamefully from his presence; to receive 
action instead of offering it ; to begin battles only to end them with 
the semblance of defeat ; to ruin moral force in order to save physi- 
cal force, — - that was the spirit w^hich, as has been very judiciously 
said by M. Charles Dupin, guided the French ministry of that epoch. 
The results are known.” ^ 

The brave words of Louis XVI. were followed almost im- 
mediately by others, of different and qualifying tenor, to 
Admiral d’Orvillicrs before he sailed. He was informed that 
the king, having learned the strength of the English fleet, 
relied upon his prudence as to the conduct to be followed at 
a moment when he had under his orders all the naval force 
of which France could dispose. As a matter of fact the two 
fleets were nearly equal ; it would be impossible to decide 
which was the stronger, without detailed information as to the 
armament of every ship. D’Orvilliers found himself, as many 
a responsible man has before, with two sets of orders, on one 
or the other of which he was sure to be impaled, if unlucky ; 
while the government, in the same event, was sure of a 
scaj>e-goat. 

The consideration of the relative force of the two navies, 
material and moral, has necessarily carried us beyond the date 
of the opening of the American Revolutionary War. Before 

^ Troude. vol. ii. pp. 3-5. For other quotations from French authors to the 
■ame effect, see pages 77, 80. 61. 
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beginning with that struggle, it may be well to supplcineut the 
rough estiniato of England's total naval force, given, in lack 
of more precise information, by the statement of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty made in the IIousi* of Lords in Novem- 
ber, 1777, a very few months before the war w'itli Franco 
began. Replying to a e<nnplaint of the oj»position us to the 
smallness of the Channel licet, he said : — 

•‘We liuv<!( now foriy-two ships-of-tlu*-Iim* in eoinmission in Gn^it 
Britiiu (without rounling those on fiwcigu serviec), thiriy-tive of 
which are eomplctely manned, and ready for sea at a moment '.■* warn- 
ing. ... I do not believe that either France or Spain rlains any 
hostile disposition toward us; tmi from what I ha\. now suhmitted 
to yon, I am autliori/.ed to atlirin tliat our navy ia more than ii niaUth 
for tl>at of the whole House of liourlmn.'* * 

It must, however, l»c said that this pleasing pro8|>ect was 
ut)t rcalizeil by Admiral Keppel when ap|>ointcd to command 
in the hdlow iiig March, and looking at his lleet W'ith ^to use 
his own apt expression) a scamairs eye ; and in June ho 
wont to sea with only twenty ships. 

It is plainly undesirable to insert in a narrative of this 
character any accotint of the |Kilitical nuestions which led to 
the sc|iaration of the Cnited States from the British Empire. 
It has already been remarked that the separation followed 
uj»on a succession of blunders by tijc Hnglisli ministry, — 
not unnatural in view’ of the ideas generally prevalent at tlnit 
day as to the relations of colonies to the mother-country. It 
needed a man of commanding genius to recognize, not ruily the 
substantial justice of the American claims, — many flid that, 
— hut also tlie military strengtli of their situation, as hef4)ro 
indicated. This lay in the <Iistanee of the tadonies fnjtn home, 
their nearm's.s to each other imlejKjiuh'ntly of the command 
of the sea, the character of the colonists, — mainly of English 
and Dutch stock, — and the probable hostility of France and 
Spain. Unfortunately for England, the men inyst able tocoi»o 
with the situation were in the mitiority and out of olTice. 

^ Mahon : lli)«tr>ry r>f taif^laua; Oc'ulienuut'tf Majcatitia, 1777, p. 553. 

* Keppel’* Defence. 
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It has been said before that, had the thirteen colonies been 
islands, the sea power of Great Britain would have so com- 
pletely isolated them that their fall, one after the other, 
must have ensued. To this it may be added that the narrow- 
ness of the strip then occupied by civilized man, and the man- 
ner in which it was intersected by estuaries of the sea and 
navigable rivers, practically reduced to the condition of islands, 
so far as mutual support went, great sections of the insurgent 
country, which were not large enough to stand alone, yet too 
large for their fall not to have been a fatal blow to the com- 
mon cause. The most familiar case is that of the line of the 
Hudson, where the Bay of New York was held from the first 
by the British, who also took the city in September, 1776, two 
months after the Declaration of Independence. The diihcul- 
ties in the way of moving up and down such a stream were 
doubtless much greater to sailing vessels than they now are 
to steamers ; yet it seems impossible to doubt that active and 
capable men wielding the great sea power of England could so 
have held that river and Lake Champlain with ships-of-war at 
intervals and accompanying galleys as to have supported a 
sufficient army moving between the head-waters of the Hudson 
and the lake, while themselves preventing any intercourse by 
water between New England and the States west of the river. 
This operation would have closely resembled that by which in 
the Civil War the United States fleets and armies gradually cut 
in twain the Southern Confederacy by mastering the course of 
the Mississippi, and the political results would have been even 
more important than the military ; for at that early stage of 
the war the spirit of independence was far more general and 
bitter in the section that would have been cut off, — in New 
England, — than in New York and New Jersey, perhaps than 
anywhere except in South Carolina.^ 

I ** A candid view of onr affairs, which I am going to exhibit, will make von 
a judge of the difficulties under which we labor. Almost all our supplies of dour 
and no inconsiderable part of our meat are drawn from the States westward of 
Hudson's River. This renders a secure communication across that river indis- 
pensably necessary, both to the support of yonr squadron and the army. The 
enemy, being masters of that navigation, would interrupt this essential interconrse 
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In 1777 the British attempted to accomplish this object 
by sending General Burgoyne from Canada to force his way 
by Lake Champlain to the Hudson. At the same time Sir 
Henry Clinton moved north from New York with three thou- 
sand men, and reached West Point, whence ho sent by ship* 
ping a part of his force up the river to within forty miles 
of Albany. Here tlic ofliccr in command learned of the 
surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, and returned ; but what 
he did at the head of a detachment from a main body of 
only three thousand, shows what might have been done under 
a l)citer system. While this was happening on 0. Hudson, 
the English cominander-in-ehief of the tri< ps acting in 
America had curiously enough made use of the sea power 
of hi.s nation to transport the bulk of his army — fourteen 
thousand men — from New’ York to the head of Chesa- 
{K^ako Bay, so as to take IMiiladelphia in the rear. Tliis eccen- 
tric movement was successful as regarded its ol>jective, Phila- 
delphia; but it was determined by {M>liticul considerati(»ns, 
because Philmhdphia was the seat of Congress, and was con- 
trary to sound military policy. The comjuest therefore was 
early lost ; but it w'as yet more dearly w'on, for by this diver- 
sion of the British forces the dilTc‘rent corps were placed out 
of mutual 8Up|M»rt, and the control of the water-line of the 
Hudson was abandoned. Wiiile Burgoynt*, with seven thou- 
sand regular troops, besides auxiliaries, w'as moving dow n to 
sei 7 .e the h<‘ad-w aters of the river, fourteen thousand men were 
removed from its mouth to the ChesajM^ake. Tlu) eight thou- 
sand loft in or near New York were conse(|ueiiily tied to the 
city by the jircscnce of the American army in New Jersey. 
This disastrous step was taken in August ; in Octolxtr Burgciyne, 
isolated and hemmed in, surrendered. In the following May 

between the Sutee. They have )«een of theae a^lvantagea. ... If they 

could hy any dcnionatratton in aiiotlier |Mirt draw our atUfoUou and wireiigth frr>fn 
thi« imfHirtarit |Kiirit, an«! )iy anttcrt|mtiii^ our n^tnni theirimdvei of it, the 

conaeqnence* would lie fatal < >ur du(|KJt«iCtoiifi niuat therefore have 0(|nal regard 
to cooperating with you |at IVnitori) iu a tlefenaWe plan, and MKruriug the 
Koith River, whivh the reinoteneMi of the two ohjecta from each other reiidne 
pecallarly difficult/'— WA»uiaoTo« to I)'EaTAiuo« Sept. 11, 177S. 
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the English evacuated Philadelphia, and after a painful and 
perilous march through New Jersey, with Washington’s army 
in close pursuit, regained New York. 

This taking of the British fleet to the head of the Chesa- 
peake, coupled with the ascent of the Potomac in 1814 by 
English sailing-frigates, shows another weak line in the chain 
of the American colonies ; but it was not, like that of the 
Hudson and Champlain, a line both ends of which rested in 
the enemy’s power, — in Canada on the one hand, on the sea 
on the otlier. 

As to the sea warfare in general, it is needless to enlarge 
upon the fact that the colonists could make no head against 
the fleets of Great Britain, and were consequently forced to 
abandon the sea to them, resorting only to a cruising warfare, 
mainly by privateers, for which their seamanship and enter- 
prise well fitted them, and by which they did much injury to 
English commerce. By the end of 1778 the English naval 
historian estimates that American privateers had taken nearly 
a thousand merchant-ships, valued at nearly £2,000,000 ; he 
claims, however, that the losses of the Americans were 
heavier. They should have been; for the English cruisers 
were both better supported and individually more powerful, 
while the extension of American commerce had come to be 
the wonder of the statesmen of the mother-country. Wlien 
the war broke out, it was as great as that of England herself 
at the beginning of the century. 

An interesting indication of the number of the seafaring 
population of North America at that time is given by the 
statement in Parliament by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
“ that the navy had lost eighteen thousand of the seamen em- 
ployed in the last war by not having America,” ^ — no incon- 
siderable loss to a sea power, particularly if carried over to 
the ranks of the enemy. 

The course of warfare on the sea gave rise, as always, to 
grievances of neutrals against the English for the seizures of 
their ships in the American trade. Such provocation, however, 

1 Annual Regidter, 1778, p. 201. 
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was not necessary to excite the eimiity and the hopes of Franco 
in the harassed state of the British govcriiinent. The hour of 
reckoning, of vengeance, at which the policy of Choiscul had 
aimed, seemed now at hand. The <|uestion was early enter- 
tained at i^n*is what attitude should be assumed, what advan- 
tage drawn from the revolt of the colonies. It was decided 
that the latter should receive all possible support short of an 
actual break with England ; ami to this end a Frenehuum 
named Beaumarchais was furnisheti with money to establish a 
business house which should supply the colonists with warliko 
stores. France gave a million francs, to which ‘‘'. ain added 
an e<jual sum, and Beaumarchais was allowed ■ i»uy from gov- 
ernment arsenals. Meanwhile agents WTre received fmm the 
United States, and French otticers passed into its service with 
little real hindrance from their government Beaumarchais’ 
house was started in 1770; in December of that year Ben- 
jamin Franklin landed in Frumie, and in May, 1777, Lafayette! 
came to America. Meanwhile the preparations for war, espe- 
cially for a sea war, were pushed on ; the navy was steadily 
incri'ased, and arrangements were made for ihr<*atening an in 
vasion from the (Channel, while the n*al scene of the w ar was to 
be in the colonies. There France was in the [M)sition of a mail 
w’lio has little to lose. Alrt^ady despoibnl of (*anada, she had 
every reason t<i believe that a nmewal of war, with Kuro|K! 
neutral and the Americans friends instead of (Uiemies, would 
ind roh her of her islands. liec(»gni/.ing that the Ainericuns, 
whf» less than twenty years before had iusisb^d iijm)!! the con- 
ijuest of Canada, would nut ^jonsent to her regaining it, she 
expressly sti[udated tliat she would have no such hopes, but 
exacted that in the eoining war she sliould retain any Eng* 
lisli Wt*st Indian (possessions which she could sei/.e. Spain 
was diflercntly situated. Hating England, wanting to regain 
ffibraltar, Minorca, and Jamaica, — no mere jewels in her 
crown, but foundation-stones of her Sf^a (>owcr, — she never- 
theless saw that the successful rcilsdlion of the English colo- 
nists against the hitluTtf) unrivalled sea power of the mother- 
country w'ould l>e a dangerous example to her ow'ii enormous 
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colonial system, from which she yearly drew so great sub- 
sidies. If England with her navy should fail, what could 
Spain achieve ? In the introductory chapter it was pointed 
out that the income of the Spanish government was drawn, 
not as a light tax upon a wealtliy sea power, built upon the 
industry and commerce of the kingdom, but from a narrow 
stream of gold and silver trickling through a few treasure- 
ships loaded with the spoils of colonies administered upon the 
narrowest system. Spain had much to lose, as well as to 
gain. It was true still, as in 1760, that she was the power 
with which England could war to the greatest advantage. 
Nevertheless, existing injuries and dynastic sympathy carried 
the day. Spain entered upon the secretly hostile course 
pursued by Prance. 

To this explosive condition of things the news of Burgoyne’s 
surrender acted as a spark. The experience of former wars 
had taught Prance the worth of the Americans as enemies, 
and she was expecting to find in them valuable helpers in 
her schemes of revenge ; now it seemed that even alone they 
might be able to take care of themselves, and reject any 
alliance. The tidings reached Europe on the 2d of December, 
1777 ; on the 16th the Prench foreign minister informed the 
commissioners of Congress that the king was ready to recog- 
nize the independence of the United States, and to make with 
them a commercial treaty and contingent defensive alliance. 
The speed with which the business was done shows that 
Prance had made up her mind ; and the treaty, so momentous 
in its necessary consequences, was signed on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1778. 

It is not necessary to give the detailed terms of the treaty ; 
but it is important to observe, first, that the express renuncia- 
tion of Canada and Nova Scotia by France foreshadowed that 
political theory which is now known as the Monroe doctrine, 
the claims of which can scarcely be made good without an 
adequate sea-force ; and next, that the alliance with France, 
and subsequently with Spain, brought to the Americans that 
which they above all needed, — a sea power to counterbalance 
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that of England. Will it be too much for American pride to 
admit that, had France refused to contest the control of 
the sea with England, the latter would have been able to 
reduce the Atlantic seaboard ? Let us not kick down the 
ladder by which we mounted, nor refuse to acknowledge wliat 
our fathers felt in their hour of trial. 

Before going on with the story of this maritime war, the 
military situation os it existed in the difFercnt parts of the 
world should be stated. 

The three features which cause it to differ markedly from 
that at the oi>cning of the Seven Years' War, in 1" t>G, arc — 
(1) the hostile relation of America to England , (2) the early 
appearance of Spain as the ally of France ; and ( G) the neu- 
trality of the other continental States, which left Franco 
without preoccupation on the land side. 

On the North American continent the Americans had held 
Boston for two years. Narragansett Bay and Hhode Island 
were occupied by the English, who also held New York and 
Philadelphia. Chcsa|)eako Bay and its entrance, licing with- 
out strong tK>sts, were in the }K>wer of any fleet that n])|H»ared 
against them. In the South, since the unsuccesHfuI attack 
u{K)n rharlestown in 177t>, no movement of importance had 
been made by the English ; up to the declaration of war by 
France the chief events of the war hud been mirth of the 
Chesa|K;ake (of Baltimore). In ('anmla, on the other hand, 
the Americans had failed, and it remained to the end a firm 
base to the English |K>wer. 

In Europe the most significant element to be noted is the 
states of prepanxiness of the French Ila^y, and to some extent 
of the Spanish, as compared with previous wars. England 
stood wholly on the defensive, and without allies ; while the 
Bourlsm kings aimed at the conquest of Gibraltar and Port 
Hahon, and the invasion of P]ngland. The first two, however, 
were the dear objects of Spain, the last of France ; and this 
divergence of aims was fatal to the success of* this maritime 
coalition. In the intrcsluctory chapter allusion was made to 
the strategic question raised by these two policies. 
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In the West Indies the grip of the two combatants on 
the land was in fact about equal, though it should not 
have been so. Both France and England were strongly 
posted in the Windward Islands, — the one at Martinique, 
the other at Barbadoes. It must be noted that the posi- 
tion of the latter, to windward of all others of the group, 
was a decided strategic advantage in the days of sail. As it 
happened, the fighting was pretty nearly confined to the 
neighborhood of the Lesser Antilles. Here, at the opening 
of the struggle, the English island of Dominica lay between 
the French Martinique and Guadeloupe ; it was therefore 
coveted and seized. Next south of Martinique lay Sta. 
Lucia, a French colony. Its strong harbor on the Ice 
side, known as Gros Hot Bay, was a capital place from 
which to watch the proceedings of the French navy in Fort 
Royal, Martinique. The English captured the island, and 
from that safe anchorage Rodney watched and pursued the 
Frencli fleet before his famous action in 1782. The islands 
to the southward were of inferior military consequence. In 
the greater islands, S[)aiu should have outweighed England, 
holding as she did Cuba, Porto Rico, and, with Prance, Ilayti, 
as against Jamaica alone. Spain, however, counted here for 
nothing but a dead- weight ; and England had elsewhere too 
much on her hands to attack her. The only point in America 
where the Spanish arms made themselves felt was in the 
great region cast of the Mississippi, then known as Florida, 
which, though at that time an English possession, did not 
join the revolt of the colonies. 

In the East Indies it will be remembered that France had 
received back her stations at the peace of 1763 ; but the politi- 
cal predominance of the English in Bengal was not offset by 
similar control of the French in any part of the peninsula. 
During the ensuing years the English had extended and 
strengthened their power, favored in so doing by the charac- 
ter of their chief representatives, Clive and Warren Hastings. 
Powerful native enemies had, however, risen against them in 
the south of the peninsula, both on the east and west, afford* 
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ing an excellent opportunity for France to regain her inlluence 
when the war broke out ; but her government and })eople 
remained blind to the iiossibilities of that vast region. Not 
so England. The very day the news of the outbreak of war 
reached Calcutta, July 7, 1778, Hastings sent orders to the 
governor of Madras to attack Pondicherry, and set the example 
by seizing rimndcrnagoro. The naval force of each nation 
was insignificant ; but the French commodore, after a brief 
action, forsook PondiclHMTy, which surrendered after a siege 
by land and sea of seventy days. The following March, 1779, 
Mali^, the last French settlement, ftdl, and the ** nch ting 
again disapjKjared ; while at the same time tl crc arrive*! a 
strong F.iiglish s<|uadron of six ships-oMhc-line under Admiral 
Iliighrs. The alisencc of any similar French force gave the 
entirr control of the sea to the English until the arrival of 
Sufl ren, nearly three years later. In the m(*an while Holland 
had IxM ii drawn into the war, and her stations, Negnpntam on 
the Coromandel coast, and the very important httrlM>r of Trin- 
conialre in Ceylon, were both captured, the latter iii January, 
178:2, iiy the joint forc(‘H of the army and navy. The hiicccss* 
fill a<*coni[ilishmeiit of these two enterprises completed the 
inilirary situation in Hindustan at the time when the arrival 
of roll, just one month later, turned the nominal war into 
a desprrate and bloody contest. Suffren found himself with 
a drcidedly stronger s<piadron, but without a port, either 
French r)r allied, on which to base his o|>erationH against 
the English. 

Of these four chief theatres of the war, two, North America 
and the West Indies, as might lie cx|K*cted from their near- 
ness, blend and dir<*ctly affect each other. This is not so 
obviously the case with the struggles in Kuro|)e and India. 
The narrative thenjbire naturally falls into three principal 
divisions, which may to some extent be treated separately. 
AfU^r sucli s<*pnnitc consideration their mutual influence will 
be pointed out, together with any useful lessons to 1 h? gathered 
from the goodness or badness, the success or failure, of the 
grand combinations, and from the part played by sea power. 
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Oa tiie IStii of Marofa, 1778, the S^endi amb aaaa dor «t 
Iiondim DOtified the Bnglidi goTemm^ thal Fraiioe had 
aoknovlMlged the indq)eadenoe at the United States, and 
made arith them a treaty of cmnmeroe and defendae allianoe. 
Rngland at once recall^ her ambassador; but though war 
eras imminent and England at disadvantage, the Spanish king 
offered mediation, and Phmoe wronglf delayed to strika In 
June, Admiral Ee;^ sailed from Portsmonth, with twenty 
ships, on a omise. Falling in with two French frigates, his 
guns, to bring them to, opened the war. Finding from their 
papers that thirty-two French ships lay in Brest, he at once 
returned for reinforcements. Sailing again with thirty ships, 
he fell in with the French fleet under D’Orrilliers to the west- 
ward at Ushant, and to windward, with a westerly wind. On 
the 27th of July was fought the first fleet action of the war, 
generally known as the battle of Ushant. 

This battle, in which thirty shipsK>f-the-line fought on cither 
side, was wholly indeeisiTe in its results. No ship was taken 
or sunk ; both fleets, after separating, returned to their re- 
spective ports. The action nevertheless obtained great celeb- 
rity in ^gland from the public indignation at its lack of 
result, and from the storm of naval and politacfd controversy 
which followed. The admiral and the officer third in command 
belonged to different political parties ; they made charges, 
one against the other, and in the following courts-martial 
all England divided, chiefly on party lines. Public and na\al 
sentiment generally frivored the commander-ioHduef, Ecppel. 

Tactically, the bidtle presents some interesting features, and 
involves one issue whidi is still living to-day. Eeppel was 
to leeward and wished to force sat order to do this 

he signalled a general chase to windwi^, so his fastest 
ships might overtake the slower Sues of the enWy- Granting 
equal oripnal fleet-speed, this wyi qtdte correct. D’Orvilliers, 
to windward, had no intention^tf luting except on his own 
tsnns. As will generally be fhe.ease, the fleet acting on the 
offenuve obtained 'Ha tridi. At daybreak of the 27tb both 

fleets vem en the pert tack, beading west-n^itlbwest. with a 

r 






breete at iODtbwest (Plate Ay A).^ The Eng* 
;|ildi rear (R) had fdleii to leeward^ and Eeppet oonsequentlj 
llaade aignai to six of ita ahipa to chase to idodward, so as to 
; plice them in a better position to support the main body if 
it could get into action. D'Oirilliers obi^rved this movemcnty 
and construed it to shov an intention to attack his rear with 
/ a snperior force. Tlie two fleets being then from six to ci|^t 
miles apart, he wore his fleet in succession (French A to B)y 
by whi<^ he lost ground to leeward, but approached the enemy, 
and was able to see them better (Positions B, B, B). At 
. of this evolution the wind hauled to the south- 

ward, favoring the English; so Kcppel, inst^uul of going 
about, stood on for half an hour more (English B to C), and 
then tacked together in wake of the French. This con- 
firmed D’Orvillien* iuspicions, and as the wind, wliich cer- 
tainly favored the English that morning, now hauled back 
again to the westward, permitting them to lay up for the 
French rear, he wore bis fleet together (B to C), thus bring- 
ing the rest to aid the rear, now booome the van, and pre- 
venting Kei^l from concentrating on or penetrating it 
Hie two fleets thna passed on oi^xieito tacks (C),’ exchanging 
ineffectiTe broadsides, tlie French running free to windward 
and having the power to attack, but not using it 0*OrvilUeni 
thmi made the signal for his van, formerly the roar, to wear 
to leeward of the English rear, which was to leeward of Its 

> is tUi plats ths plan foUoiraa is mry other i n ita sce , of phowhif onl/ the 
. sh a rs W wa i Mc phaatM of a baini^ In fsooeaiion, but dtacooiiected, baa boos abas* 
eeee4, as# ibe attempt is (o isdkele tba series of mescssffii and 

the iilirba by which the Seeie at last came into ctnitict (fnHS A to €b Ai the 
Aefift eoDsisted merely in the pQ«a|rs ^y each other of two Seela woHag Is 
' «|^|Mwite parallel direciions, an enctmoler always indeciliTe ipd lhtne» the 
ptaeloss manmsfiee roustUnte the chief {nterest in an aftUr whose hlifeoricil 
Impteietiee is dse to other ihaii tactirnt reasons. 

'4 t <fhe tine drawn throogh the centre ol the English Seel St A itows the 
dosahenled line (sontlnioatheast) on which, liy strict tictieal veqnf|iMat, Um 
B ai^h shi|w sbonld here borne from etch other. • 

* The kediiig ships of the two Seels diverged from eadi other (C), whkhia 
iigtiw French, ettriheted to ibe English van keepiiig away ; hr the BngUib ll ll 
Ilgtl^Hial tita Fieneh fm ieffai The lattar aeconnt is foUawed in tha di^^nn 
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own main body, intending himself to remain to windward and 
so attack it on both sides ; but the commander of that division, 
a prince of the blood royal, did not obey, and the possible ad- 
vantage was lost. On the English side the same manoeuvre 
was attempted. The admiral of the van and some of his ships 
tacked, as soon as out of fire (D),^ and stood after the French 
rear ; but for the most part the damage to rigging prevented 
tacking, and wearing was impossible on account of the ships 
coming up behind. The French now stood to leeward and 
formed line again, but the English were not in condition to 
attack. This was the end of the battle. 

It has been said that there are some interesting points about 
this resultless engagement. One is, that Keppel’s conduct 
was approved throughout, on oath before the court-martial, by 
one of the most distinguished admirals England has brought 
forth, Sir John Jervis, who commanded a ship in the fleet. 
It docs not indeed appear what he could have done more ; but 
his lack of tactical understanding is shown by a curious re- 
mark in his defence. If the French admiral really meant 
to come to action,” says he, I apprehend he would never 
have put his fleet on the contrary tack to that on which 
the British fleet was approaching.” This remark can only 
proceed from ignorance or thoughtlessness of the danger to 
which the rear of the French fleet would have been exposed, 
and is the more curious as he himself had said the English 
were lying up for it. Kcppel’s idea seems to have been that 
the French should have waited for him to come up abreast, 
and then go at it, ship for ship, in what was to him the good 
old style ; D’Orvilliers was too highly trained to be capable 
of such action. 

The failure of the Due de Chartres,* commanding the 
French van during the firing, to wear in obedience to orders, 

1 The position D, separated from the rest of the plan, shows the end of the 
Passage by, which began at C. It could sot be shown in connection with the 
other tracks without producing confusion. 

® Afterward Due d’Orleans ; the Philippe £galitd of the French Revolution, 
and father of Louis Philippe. 
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whether due to inisundorstanditig or misoonduct, raises the 
question, which is still dehated, as to the projXT jHisitioii for 
a naval coinmander-in-chief in action. Had H'Orvilliers been 
in the van, he could have insured the evolution he wished. 
From the centre the admiral has the extremities of his licet 
et|ually visible, or invisible, as it may ho. At the heat! he 
enforces his onlers by his example, 'fhe French tt>\vanl the 
end of this war solved the <|uestion by takite^ him out <»f 
the line altogi‘ther and puttinjjf him tm lamid a friirah', for 
the avowed reasons tliat he couhi thus better see tlie move- 
ments of his Heet and t»f the enemy without hei*. blinded 
by smoke or distracted by tlie oeeiirrenees on ’ nird his own 
shij>, ainJ that his signals could be better seen.* This posi- 
tion, resenibling somewhat that of a general on slmre, being 
remote from j»ersonal risk, was ul.so assumed by Lord llowc 
in 177?S ; l>ut both that oflicer ainl the Frcnclt abandonf*d 
the practice later. X<*lson at Trafalgar, the einl of his 
career, led his column ; but it may be doubted whetlier he 
had any other motive than hi.H ardor for battle. 1'hc two 
Ollier great attaeks in which he conimaiHhHl in chief were 
directed against ships at anchor, and in neitlier did he take 
the h«‘ad nf the column ; for the good reason that. Ills know!- 
edg<' of the ground being im|K*rfeet, the hauling shij) was in 
most danger of grounding. The common practice in the i|ay« 
of broadside sailing-ships, except when a general chase was 
ordered, was for tin* admiral to be in the line, and in the 
centre of it. Tlie departure from this custuin on the part of 
both Nelson and (/oHingwo<id, each of whom led his own 
columns at Trafalgar, may have had some naison, and an 
ordinary man rather ohriiiks from criticising the aclioti of 
oflicers of their eminence. The danger to whicli were exposed 
the two senior oflicers of the fleet, upon whom so much de- 
fKmdcd, is obvious; and had any serious injury iKdallen their 
persons, or the head of their columns, the lack of their influ- 
ence w'ould have Isfcii seriously felt As it wts, they were 

> The caf^tiire of t\w Krftiih rointiiiuiclertD-<rhiivf cm tsiard hi« aag'«bip, in tbd 
bstUe of April 1 2, 1 782, wa* absi a mutivi* for tbb now ordar. 
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speedily obliterated, as admirals, in the smoke of the battle, 
leaving to those who came after them no guidance or control 
except the brilliancy of their courage and example. A French 
admiral has pointed out that the practical effect of the mode 
of attack at Trafalgar, two columns bearing down upon a 
line at right angles to them, was to sacrifice the head of the 
columns in making two breaches in the enemy’s line. So far, 
very well ; the sacrifice was well worth while ; and into these 
breaches came up the rear ships of each column, nearly fresh, 
forming in fact a reserve which fell upon the shattered ships 
of the enemy on either side of the breaks. Now this idea of . 
a reserve prompts a thought as to the commander-in-chief. 
The size of his ship was such as precluded its being out of 
the order ; but would it not have been well had the admiral of 
each column been with this reserve, keeping in his hands the 
power of directing it according to the chances of the action, 
making him a reality as well as a name for some time longer, 
and to a very useful purpose ? The difficulty of arranging any 
system of signals or light despatch-boats which could take 
the place of the aids or messengers of a general, coupled with 
the fact that ships cannot stand still, as divisions of men do, 
waiting orders, but that they must have steerage-way, precludes 
the idea of putting an admiral of a fleet under way in a light 
vessel. By so doing he becomes simply a spectator ; whereas 
by being in the most powerful ship of the fleet he retains the 
utmost weight possible after action is once engaged, and, if 
this ship be in the reserve, the admiral keeps to the latest 
possible moment the power of commander-in-chief in his own 
hands. “ Half a loaf is better than no bread ; ” if the admiral 
cannot, from the conditions of sea warfare, occupy the calmly 
watchful position of his brother on shore, let there be secured 
for him as much as may be. The practice of Farragut after 
New Orleans and Vicksburg, that is to say, in the latter part 
of his career, when it may be believed experience had deter- 
mined his views, was to lead in person. It is known that he 
very reluctantly, at the solicitation of various officers, yielded 
his convictions in this matter at Mobile so far as to take the 
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second place, and afterward frceljr expressed bis regrets fur 
haring done so. It may, however, bo argued that the char- 
actor of all the actions in which Farragut commanded had 
a peculiarity, differentiating them from battles in the strict 
sense of the word. At New Orleans, at Vicksburg, at Port 
Hudson, and at Mobile, the task was nut to engagt>, but to 
pass fortifications which the fleet confessedly could not stand 
up to ; and the passage was to lie made under conditions 
mainly of pilotage u]K)n ground as to whicli, unlike Nelson, 
be had good knowledge. Tlicrc was thus iniposcHl upon 
the commandcr-iiKdiief the duty of leadership in -.e literal, 
as well as the military, sense of the term. ' o leading, ho 
not only |K)inted out to the fleet the safe road, but, drawing 
continually ahead of the smoke, was better able to sec and 
judge the path ahead, and to assume the res^Kinsibility of a 
course which he may have prcscrik'd and intended through- 
out, but from which a subordinate might shrink. It has 
not })crhaps been commonly noted, that at Mobile the lead- 
ers, not only of one but of Imth columns, at the critical 
]K>lnt of the road hesitated and doubted ns to the admiral's 
purfK)8c ; not that they had not received it clearly, but l»ecauso 
circumstances si^cmed to them to bo different from what he 
had supposed. Not only Alden in the Brooklyn,” but Craven 
also in the Tecumseh,” dcjiarted from the admiral’s orders 
and left the course dictated U) them, with disastrous results. 
There is no necessity to condemn cither cajitain ; but the 
irresistible inference is that Farragut was un(|ualiri<Hlly right 
in his opinion that the man who alone has the highest re- 
sponsibility should, under the conditions of his battles, bt» 
in the front. And here it must lie remarked that at such 
critical moments of doubt any but the highest order of mind 
tends to throw off the rcsfionsihility of decision ujion the 
superior, though from the instancy of the case hesitation 
or delay may be fatal. A man who as the commissioned 
chief would act intelligently, as the mere sufkirdinate will 
balk. Nelson's action at Ht. Vincent will rarely be emulated, 
a truth which is strongly shown by tiio fact that Coliingwood 
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was immediately in his rear that day, and did not imitate 
his action till signalled by the commander-in-chief ; yet after 
receiving the authority of the signal, he particularly distin- 
guislied himself by his judgment and daring.^ It will be 
recalled, also, in connection with this question of pilot-ground 
battles, that a central position nearly lost the flag-ship at New 
Orleans, owing to the darkness and to the smoke from the pre- 
ceding ships ; the United States fleet came near finding itself 
without its leader after the |>a8sagc of the forts. Now as the 
mention of a restTve prompted one set of considerations, 
so the name of pilotage sugg<‘sts certain ideas, broader than 
itself, which modify wliat has been said of keeping the ad- 
miral with the re.servc. The ease and riuickness with wliieh 
a steam fleet can change its formation make it very probable 
that a fleet bearing down to attack may find itself, almost 
at the very moment of collision, llireatened with some un- 
looked-for combination ; th<*n where would be the happiest 
{iosition for an admiral ? Doubtless in that part of his own 

* The following incident, occorring dnring Rwiney'f choAo of Po Grasse, in 
April, 1782, hIkovh how far Huhurdiimtioii iiiav he carried. Iliwxi wa« one of Uie 
Sliest of the Hriti^h otbeers; nor does the author undertake to criticise his 
action. lie was some miles from Rodney at the time. *' 'i'he si'iianited French 
ship ill tho N.W., having got the breeze at the same time os onr van divisioiit 
Isddly stiNsJ for and einloavored to weather the Rritish advanced shi|>s ; that 
licing tho only way to rc'gain lier own fleet, then to windward. To such a 
joiigth did she carry her audacity that she coiiipellcd the Alfred, tlie head- 
most ship of Sir Samuel flood's division, to hear up in order to allow her to 
pasa. YiVety eye was C\xev\ uyiou l\\e \h)V\ ¥TeTit\\Ti\aii, txccpWiift Witwe yf\\o 
were anxiously looking out on the commander in-chicf to make the aignal to 
engage, but who, most likely from not supposing it could be an enemy, did not 
throw out the ardently looked-for signal, and therefore not a gnn was fired. 
This is mentioned to show the state of discipline on boanl the ships composing 
Sir Samuel Hood’s division, and that he, though second in command, w’ould 
not fire a single shot until directed to do so hy his commander-in-chief. *It 
is more than probable that Sir S. Hood’s reason for having w'aited for the 
signal to engage from his commander-in-chief, ere he would fire, arose from 
the supposition that had he been the occasion of prematurely bringing on an 
action under the*ahove circumstances, he yonld have been responsible for the 
results.' " (White’s Naval Researches, p. 97.) 

Hood may have been iuflnenceil by Rodney’s hearing toward inferiors whose 
initiative displeased him. The relations of the two seem to have been strained. 
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order whore he could most readily pilot his ships into the 
new dis}K>sitiou, or direction, by which he would meet the 
changed conditions ; that is, in tlic position of loading. It 
would seem that there are always two moiiH'uts of greatest 
importance in a searfight ; one which didermines the melluHl 
of the main attack, the other the bringing up and directing 
the effort of the reserve. If the first is more important, tlie 
second [Hjrhaps retjuircs the higher order of ability ; for tlie 
former may and should ]uocet‘d on a heforeMletermiiUHl plan, 
while the latter may. and <»ften must, be shajK^I tt» meet unfore- 
seen exigencies. The conditions of sea-battles of the future 
contain one element that land battles cannot have, — the ex- 
treme rapidity with which encounters and changes of order 
can take place. However troops may be moved by steam 
to the field of luittle, tiny will there fight on foot or on horsi*- 
back, and with a gradual deveh»pmeut of tlu^ir plan, wliieli 
will allow* the coiumnnder-iii'cliief time to make his wishes 
known (as a rule, of eoiirst*), in ease of a change in the 
enemy's attack. Hn the other hand, a fleet, comparatively 
small in numbers and with its component units clearly de- 
fined, may be meditating an imp<irtunt eliange of whieh no 
sign can appear until it begins, and wbieh will oceupy b\il 
a few minutes. S) far as these remarks are sonml, they 
show* the ne<*<l of a n eond in commaml thoroughly et)nver- 
sant witli not only the plans, but with the U:;uling principles j>f 
action of his chief, — a need (ilain enough from the faert tliat 
Ww! two e\VYv u\\v\es of \\e* oviUrv-oC-baUlf may h<* necessarily 
remote, and tliat you waul t\ie of \\u* leader v\V \)oV\\ ex- 

tremities. As h(? cannot be there in pers<»n, the best thing is 
to have an elTiclent see«iiMl at one eiMl. As regards Nelson’a 
{H>sition at Trafalgar, iiientioiied at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion, it is to be fioteil that the “ Virtory ” did nothing that 
another sl»ip could n«»l have clone as wcdl, and that the light- 
ness of the wind forliade the e\|M‘etaiion of any sudden chango 
in the enemy's order. Fhc etioriiious risk run by the |K?rson 
of the tulmiral, on who-se shi|» was concentrated the fire of 
the enenky's line, and whicit led several capttiins to imphiio 
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a change, was condemned long before bj Nelson himself in 
one of bis letters after the battle of the Nile : — 

I think, if it had pleased God 1 had not been wounded, not a boat 
would have escaped to have told the tale ; but do not believe that any 
individual in the fleet is to blame. ... 1 only mean to say that if my 
experience could in jierson have directed those individuals, there was 
every appearance that Almighty God would have continued to bless 
my endeavors/' etc.^ 

Yet, notwithstanding such an expression of opinion based 
upon exi>crience, he took the most exposed position at Trafal* 
gar, and upon the loss of the leader there followed a curious 
exemplification of its effects. Collingwood at once, rightly or 
wrongly, avoidably or unavoidably, reversed Nelson's plans, 
urged with his last breath. Anchor ! Hardy, do you 
anchor ! " said the dying chief. “ Anchor ! " said Colling- 
wood. It is the last thing 1 should have thought of.” 


* Sir N. 11. Nicholas : Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson. 



CHAPTER X. 


Maritime War ik North America and Wrat Indieb, 1778*1781. 
— Ita Infli’enck rpoN the c<»cr8K of the American Ukvo 
LUT ioN. — Fleet Actions off Grenada, Dominica, and Cheba* 
peaee Bay. 

O N the 15th of April, 1778, Admiral Comte d'llBtaing 
Bailed from Toulon for the American continent, having 
under hiB command twelve BhipB-of-tho-linc and five frigaU'S. 
With him went a» a paBAcnger a miuiBter accredited to (’on- 
gress, who w aa inatructed to decline all requests for subsidies, 
and to avoid explicit engagements relative to the conquest of 
Canada and other British fiossessions. The Cabinet of Ver- 
sailles,’’ says a French historian, was not sorry for the 
United .States to have near them a cause of anxiety, wdiich 
would make them feel the value of the French alliance.” * 
While acknowledging the generous sympathy of many French- 
men for their struggle, Americans need not blind themselves 
to the self'interestedness of the French government. Neitiier 
should they find fault; for its duty was to consider French 
interests first. « 

D’Estaing’s progress was very slow. It is said that he 
wasted much time in drills, and even uselessly. However 
that may be, he did not reach his destination, the Cajies of 
the Delaware, until the 8th of July, — making a passage of 
twelve weeks, four of which were spent in reaching the At- 
lantic. The English goTcrnmcnt had news of his intended 
sailing ; and in fact, as soon as they recalled their ambas- 
sador at Paris, orders were sent to America toeracuate Phila- 
delphia, and concentrate upon New York. Fortunately for 
1 BlATtin : Uklorj of Fniice. 
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them, Lord Howe’s movements were marked by a vigor and 
system other than D’Estaing’s. First assembling his fleet and 
transfiorts in Delaware Bay, and then hastening the embarka- 
tion of stores and supplies, he left Philadelphia as soon as the 
army had marched from there for New York. Ten days were 
taken up in reaching the mouth of the bay ; ^ but he sailed 
from it the 28th of June, ten days before D’Estaing arrived, 
though more than ten weeks after he had sailed. Once out- 
side, a favoring wind took the whole fleet to Handy Hook in 
two days. War is unforgiving; the prey that D’Estaing had 
missed by delays foiled him in his attempts upon both New 
York and Rhode Island. 

Tlic day after Howe’s arrival at Sandy Hook the English 
army reached the heights of Navesink, after an harassing 
march tlirough New Jersey, with Washington’s troops hang- 
ing upon its rear. By the active co-operation of the navy it 
was carried up to New York by the 5th of July ; and Howe 
then w’ent back to bar tlie entrance to the port against the 
Frencli fleet. As no battle followed, the details of his ar- 
rangements will not be given ; but a very full and interesting 
account by an ofliccr of the fleet can be found in Ekins’s 
“ Naval Battles.” Attention, however, may well be called to 
the combination of energy, thought, skill, and determination 
shown by the admiral. The problem before him was to 
defend a practicable j»ass with six sixty-foiir-gun ships and 
three of fifty, against eight of seventy-four guns or over, 
throe sixty-fours, and one fifty, — it may be said against 
nearly double his own force. 

D'Estaing anchored outside, south of the Hook, on the 11th 
of July, and there remained until the 22d, engaged in sound- 
ing the bar, and with every apparent determination to enter. 
On the 22d a high northeast wind, coinciding with a spring 
tide, raised the water on the bar to thirty feet. The French 
licet got under way, and worked up to wdndward to a point 
fair for crossing the bar. Then D'Estaing’s heart failed him 

> This deUy wm due to calma. Howe’s Despatch, GeDtlemsD*8 Magasiii^ 
177S. 
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under the discouragement of the pilots ; he gave up the attack 
and stood away to the southward. 

Naval oftieera cannot but syiupathize with the hesitation 
of a seaman to disregard the advice of pilots, es|)ecially on a 
coast foreign to him; but such sympathy shotdd not close 
their eyes to the highest tyjHS of character. Let any one com- 
pare the action of D'Estaing at New York with that of Nelson 
at Copenhagen and the Nile, or that of Furragut at Mobile and 
Port Hudson, and the inferiority of the Frenchman as a mili- 
tary leader, guided only by military C(»nsiderations, is |»aiufully 
apparent. New York was the very centre of the llritish 
power; its fall could not but have shortened the war. In 
fairness to D’Estaing, however, it must be remembt^red that 
other than military considerations had to weigh with him. 
The French admiral doubtless had instructions similar to 
those of the French minister, and he probably reasoned that 
France had nothing to gain by the fall of New York, which 
might have led to peace between America and England, and 
left the latter free to turn all her power against his ow'n coun- 
try. Less than that would have lieen enough to decide his 
wavering mind as to ri.sking his lh»et over the bar. 

Howe was more fortunate iliati D'Estaing, in having no 
divided purposes. Having escaped from Pbiludelpbia and 
saved New' York by bis diligeiuM?, be bad in store the further 
honor of saving Rhode Island by the like rapid movements. 
Scattered ships-of-w'ar from a fleet ilesjaitclied from England 
now iK'gan to arrive. On the 28 tli of July Ilow^e was informed 
that tin; Fnmcli tleet, wbieh had disappeared to the Sfuiibward, 
liad been seen beading for Rhode Island. In four days bis 
fleet was ready for sc»a, but owdng to eontfary winds did not 
reach P<iint Jinlith till the tMh of August. There be anchored, 
and learned that D’Estaing had run the batteri(‘s the day be- 
fore and anchored between (iould and Canonicut IsbuulH;^ 

‘ Mofft acrounU nay iinmt and ranoniriit^; l»iu tha pfiaitiim 

giTen «eetfiii mora probatila. 'IVt iiarnaA "(ioat *' and *'( iould" (of 0*11 wntten 
** Gold ") are caatly confiiMM. Stucu writing th« aUna, tha author Iim l>eeii 
fsvored with the night of a conUfinporarr manuiKrrtpt map obtained in I'arig, 
which ahowB the aachorafpo an near Canonicut and ahrcaat Cuaster'a ilarln^r 
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the Seakonnet and Western passages had also been occnpied 
by French ships, and the fleet was prepared to sustain the 
American army in an attack npon the British works. 

The arrival of Howe, although his reinforcements did not 
raise the English fleet to over two thirds the strength of the 
French, upset D’Estaing’s plans. With the prevailing sum* 
mer southwest breezes blowing straight into the bay, he was 
exposed to any attempts his adversary might make. That 
same night the wind shifted unexpectedly to the northward, 
and D’^taing at once got under way and stood out to sea. 
Howe, though surprised by this unlooked-for act, — for he 
had not felt himself strong enough to attack, — also made 
sail to keep the weather-gage. The next twenty-four hours 
passed in manoeuvring for the advantage ; but on the night 
of the 11th of August a violent gale of wind dispersed the 
fleets. Great injury was done to the vessels of both, and 
among others the French flag-ship “ Languedoc,” of ninety 
guns, lost all her masts and her rudder. Immediately after 
the gale two different English fifty-gun ships, in fighting 
order, fell in, the one with the ** Languedoc,” the other with 
the “ Tonnant,” of eighty guns, having only one mast stand- 
ing. Under such conditions both English ships attacked; 
but night coming on, they ceased action, intending to begin 
again in the morning. When morning came, other French 
ships also came, and the opportunity was lost. It is sug- 
gestive to note that one of the captains was Hotham, who as 
admiral of the Mediterranean fleet, seventeen years later, so 
annoyed Nelson by his cool satisfaction in having taken only 
two ships: “We must be contented; we have done very 
well.” This was«the immediate occasion of Nelson’s char- 
acteristic saying, “ Had we taken ten sail, and allowed the 
eleventh to escape, being able to get at her, I could never 
have called it well done.” 

bbad ; tlw kutM Mug marked " L*Ia]e d’Or oa (kUe Ue." The Aetdi, 
whfle accazatA in iu main datailae aeema the more antbentic fiom ila miatakea 
being each aa a foreigner, daring a harried aoQ exciting aUjr of tirenlj-loor 
beran, night leadlljr make. 
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The English fell back on New York. The French rallied 
again off the entrance of Narragansett Bajr ; but D'Estaing 
decided that he could not remain on account of the damage to 
the squadron, and accordingly sailed for Boston on the 21 st 
of August. Rhode Island was thus left to the English, who 
retained it for a year longer, evacuating then for strategic 
reasons. Howe on his part diligently repaired his ships, and 
sailed again for Rhode Island when he heat'd of the French 
being there ; but meeting on the way a vessel with word of 
tlieir going to Boston, he followed them to that harbor, in 
which they were too strongly placed to be attacked. Taking 
into consideration his enforced return to New York, the neces- 
sary repairs, and the fact that he w'as only four days behind 
the French at Boston, it may bo Indievod that Howe showed 
to the end the activity which characterized the beginning 
of his o])crations. 

Scarcely a shot had been exchanged between the two fleets, 
yet the weaker had thoroughly outgeneralled tlio stronger. 
With the exception of the maiimiivrcs for the wxather-gage 
after D’Estaing left NewjKirt, which have not been preserved, 
and of Howe’s disi)ositions to receive the expected attack in 
New York Bay, the lessons are not tactical, but strategic, and 
of present application. Chief among them undoubtedly stands 
the value of celerity and watchfulness, combined with knowl- 
edge of one^s profession. Howe learned of his danger by 
advices from home three weeks after D’Estaing sailed from 
Toulon. He had to gather in his cruisers from the Chesa* 
peake and outside, get his ships-of-the line from New York 
and Rhode Island, embark the supplies of an army of ten 
thousand men, move down the Delaware, — which unavoidably 
took ten days, — and round to New York again. D’Estaing 
was ten days behind him at the Delaware, twelve days at 
Sandy Hook, and only one day ahead of him in entering 
Newport, outside which harbor he had lain ten days before 
■ailing in. An English narrator in the fleeC, speaking of 
the untiring labor between June 80, when the English army 
reached Navesink, and the arrival of the French fleet on the 
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11th of July, says : Lord Howo attended in person as 
usual, and by his presence animated the zeal and quickened 
the industry of officers and men.” In this quality he was 
a marked contrast to bis amiable but indolent brother, Geu- 
eral Howe. 

The same industry and watchfulness marked his remaining 
operations. As soon as the French ships hauled off to the 
southward, lookout vessels follow'cd them, and preparations 
continued (notably of firesliips) for pursuit. The last ship 
that joined from England crossed the bar at New York on 
(he 30th of July. On the Ist of August the fleet was 
ready for sea, wnth four fire-ships. The accident of the 
wind delayed his next movements ; but, as has lx»en seen, 
he came up only one day after the entrance of the enemy 
into Newport, which his inferior force could not liavc pre- 
vented. But the objc(!t of the enemy, wdiicli he could not 
oppose, was frustrated by his presence. I>M*^taing was no 
sooner in Newport than he wdshed himself out. Howe's 
position was strategically excellent. With his w’catherly 
position in reference to the prevailing winds, the difliculty 
of bcjiting n fleet out through the narrow entrance to the 
harbor w'ould expose the French ships trying it to be at- 
tacked in detail ; while if the w ind unluckily came fair, the 
admiral relied upon his own skill to save his squadron. 

Cooper, in one of his novels, “The Tw’o Admirals,” makes 
his hero say to a cavilling friend that if he had not been in 
the way of good luck, he could not have profited by it. The 
sortie of the French, the subsetpicnt gal(\ and the resulting 
damage w’crc all what is commonly called luck ; but if it had 
not been for IIowx’s presence off Point Judith threatening 
them, they would have ridden out the gale at their anchors 
inside. Howe’s energy and his confidence in himself as a sea- 
man had put him in the w^ay of good luck, and it is not fair to 
deny his active share in bringing it about. But for him the 
gale would not have saved the British force in Newport.^ 

* ** The arrival of the French fleet ufioii the coast of America is a great and 
■triking event; but ilte opcnitioua of it have been injured b^’ a number 
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D’Estaiiig, having repaired his ships, sailed with his whole 
force for Martinique on the 4tli of XovembcM- ; on the same day 
Commodore llothaiu left New York for Burlmdoes, with live 
•ixty-four and fifty-gun shijis and a convoy of five thousand 
troops, destined for the coinpicst of SUi. Lucia Island. On the 
way a heavy gale of wind injured the French licet more than 
the English, the French flag-ship losing her main and niizzc‘n 
topmasts. The loss of these spars, and the fact that twelve 
unencumhered ships-of-war reached Martinique only one day 
before the convoy of fifty-nine English trans])orts readied 
Ihirbadoes, a hundred miles fartlnu- on, tills badly for the 
professional skill which then and now' is a determining 
feature in naval war. 

Admiral Harrington, commanding nt Rarhadoes, showed the 
same energy as Howe. Tlie traiis|K)rts arrived on the 10th; 
the troops were kept on hoard ; sailed on the morning of the 
12th for Sta. Lucia, and anchored there at three v. M. the l.‘5th. 
The same afternoon half the troo|>s were landed, and the 
rest the next morning. They seized at once a better port, 
to w'hich the admiral was about to move the transports when 
the appearance of IVEstaing prevented him. All that night 

of nnfor««iccn and unfavoralilo rirrumHtaiiriui, wliich, though tlioy oii^ht not t<» 
detract from the merit and intention of our great ally, have iieverthelewi 

loattened the importance of itii «<*rvire» in a gn*al degree. The length of the |iaii- 
•age. in tlie Hivt iimtancr. wan a capital niMfortiine ; for ha^l even one of coinnion 
lengtit taken plai*e, Lord Howe, with the Hritmh BhiiMof war and all the traiiii' 
portK in the river Delaware, niUMt iiievitahly have fallen; and Sir Henry riin- 
ton mu«t have lia^l lietter luck than in comtiiouly dii»{>eiiiM>d to men of Ioh profen- 
§ion under unch cin'nmutancee, if he and liiw trfM»p» IumI in»l ehared at leaHt the fate 
of Hurgoyne. The long pamuige of roiiiit d’Kataing waw HiureediMl hy an iin- 
fiivoruhle diiM'overy at the Hoiik, which hurt uji in two rei<|x«cta, — Smt, in a do* 
feat of the enOtrprific u|K>n New York and the ahipjiing and trtjofid at tliat plat'e, 
and next in the delay ttccafiioned in aiM’ertaining the <lepth of water over the liar 
which wa» ewiential to their entrance int4> the harl»or of New York. And, more 
over, after the eiiterpriiwf upon UhfKie Inland had lieoii planned and wait in the 
moment of execution, that l>ord Howe with the TIritUb iihi|Ni ehciuhl iijterjxiiie 
merely to create a divernion and draw the French fleet from the ialatid won again 
luilacky, a» the Count had not returned on the 17th to the ial&d, though drawn 
off from it on the 10th ; by which meanr the land operationii were retanled, and 
the whole subjected to a miscarriage in case of the arrival of Byron's wiuadron.*' 

WAtBiHOTos'e Letter, Aug. 20, 1778. 
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the transports were being warped inside the shipsof-war, 
and the latter anchored across the entrance to the baj, espe* 
cial care being taken to strengthen the two extremities of the 
line, and to prevent die enemy from passing inside the weather 
end, as the English ships in after years did at the battle of the 
Nile. The French was much more than double the English 
fleet; and if the latter were destroyed, the transports and 
troops would be trapped. 

D*Estaing stood down along the English order twice from 
north to south, cannonading at long range, but did not anchor. 
Abandoning then his intentions against the fleet, he moved to 
another bay, landed some French soldiers, and assaulted tlie 
position of the English troops. Failing here also, he retired 
to Martinique ; and the French garrison, which had been 
driven into the interior of the island, surrendered. 

It seems scarcely necessary to point out the admirable dili* 
gence of Admiral Barrington, to which and to the skill of his 
dispositions he owed this valuable strategic success ; for such 
it was. Sta. Lucia was the island next south of Martinique, 
and the harbor of Gros Hot at its northern end was especially 
adapted to the work of watching the French depot at Fort 
Royal, their principal station in the West Indies. Thence 
Rodney pursued them before his great action in 1782. 

The absence of precise information causes hesitation in con* 
demning D’Estaing for this mortifying failure. His respon* 
sibility de|)end8 upon the wind, which may have been light 
under the land, and upon his power to anchor. The fact, 
however, remains that he passed twice along the enemy’s 
lino within cannon-sliot, yet did not force a decisive action. 
His course was unfavorably criticised by the great Suffren, 
then one of his captains.^ 

The English had thus retrieved the capture of Dominica, 
which had been taken on the 8th of September by the French 
governor of the West India Islands. There being no English 
squadron there, no difficulty had been met. The value of 
Dominica to the French has been* pointed out; and it ia 

^ Set page 48S. 
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necessarj here to use the example of both Dominica and Sta. 
Lucia to enforce what has before been said, that the posses- 
sion of these smaller islands depended solely upon the naval 
preponderance. Upon the grasp of tliis principle held by 
any one will depend his criticism upon the next action of 
D’Estaing, to be immediately related. 

Six months of almost entire quiet followed the affair of Sta. 
Lucia. The English were reinforced by the fleet of Byron, 
who took chief command ; but the French, being joined by ten 
more ships-of-the-line, remained sufierior in numbers. About 
the middle of June, Byron sailed wi^ his fleet to protect a largo 
convoy of merchant-ships, bound for England, till they were 
clear of the islands. D'Estaing then sent a very small ex{Ky 
dition which seized St Vincent, Juno 16, 1779, without diffi- 
culty ; and on the 80th of Juno he sailed with his whole fleet to 
attack Grenada. Anchoring off Georgetown on the 2d of July, 
he landed his soldiers, and on the 4th the garrison of seven 
hundred men surrendered tho island. Meanwhile Byron, 
hearing of tlie loss of St Vincent and probable attack on 
Grenada, sailed with a large convoy of vessels carrying 
troops, and with twenty-one ships-of-the-line, to regain the 
one and relieve the other. Receiving on tho way definite in- 
formation that tho French were before Grenada, he kept on 
for it, rounding the northwest point of tlic island at day- 
break of July 6. Ills approach had been reported the day 
before to D’Estaing, who remained at anchor,^ fearing lest 
with the currents and light winds ho might drop too far 
to leeward if ho let go the bottom. When the English came 
in sight, tho French got under way ; but the confused mass- 
ing of their ships prevented Byron from recognizing at once 
the disparity of numbers, they having twenty-five sbips-of- 
thc-line. lie made signal for a general chose, and as the 
disorder of the French fleet forced it to form on the lee- 
wardmost ships, the English easily retained the advantage of 
the wind with which they approached. As the* action began, 
tlicrcfore, the French were to the westward with a partly 
formed line, on the starlioard tack, heading nortli, the rear in 

^ DUifsifig^i position at anchor is marked the anchor in Plate X. 
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idiarge of thrae *Ueh WSM now called in. An. 1 

toe eignal ao far eonunanded a gMMMd ebiuM»iJto thito llutoiit 
of toe Bnjgfiah, atnong whkdi wai toe flag of toe aeooi^ in 
eomniand, Adniiiial Barttolj^on) eanie nnder fire of toe iWito 
centre and rear, appeMufly uuMpppcrted (b), and aefl^nd 
ainto from the couni^nent cbneentoatket of fire upon them. 
When they reached the eternmoat ships they wore upon the 
same tack wito toem and stood north, after and to windward 
of them i and at about the same time Byron, who had not be- 
fore known of the snrrender, saw the French flag flying over 
toe forts. Signals followed to wear in sucoeasion, and for the 
advanced ships to form line for mutual support, ceasing the 
general chase under which the engagement hitherto been 
fought. Wliile toe main body was still standing south on the 
port tack, three ships, — ** Cornwall,** " Grafton, ” and**ljion*’ 
(c), — otoying literally the signal for dose aeiimi, had paaecd» ; 
much to leeward of the others, drawing upon themaelves mod 
of toe fire of the enemy*s line. They thus snffmed very 
severely in men and spars ; and though finally reltoved by the 
advane^ ships, as these approached from the aontoward on 
toe opposite tack, they were unable, after wearing (B, o', 0"), 
to keep up wito toe ,fieet,and so dropped astern and towaid toe 
French. The bulk of the injury sustained by the ikiglish fell 
upon toeae three, upon toe three advkficed shipf under Bar- 
rington, and upon two others in the rear (A, a), which, seeing 
toe van so heavily engaged, did not Idlow toe successive 
movement, but bore down straight out cl toe order, ipid took 
their places at the head of toe column (B,m,sO,— an'cct 
strongly reaunbling that which won Nelson such lecnwA 


at Cape St Vincent, hut involving less reqponnWlli^* 41 
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; 8d lir Byron bad conducted hia attack, using the initiative 
permitted him by the advantage of the wind and the disorder 
of the French rear. It will be observed that^ though it was 
desirable to lose no time in assailing the latter while in con* 
fusion, it is questionable w'hether Barrington's three ships 
should have b^n allowed to s(q>arate as far as they seem to 
have done from the rest of the fleet. A general chose is |)er- 
missible and proper when, from su}>oriority of numbers, origi- 
nal or acquired, or from the general situation, Uic Blii]m first 
in action will not be greatly outnumbered, or subjected to 
overpowering concentration before sup|K)rt comes up. or when 
there is probability that the enemy may escape unless promptly 
struck. This was not so here. Nor should the Cornwall,*' 
** Orafton,*’ and ^ Lion ” have l>ecn permitted to take a course 
which sllowedi almost compelled, the enemy to concentrate 
rather than diffuae his fire. The details of the affair arc not 
precise enough to warrant more comment than naming these 
SilistiJccs, without necessarily attributing them to fault on the 
part of the admiral. 

The French had up to this time remained strictly on the 
defensive, in accordance with their usual policy. There was 
now offered an opi^rtunity for offensive action which tested 
D'Estaing*s professional qualities, and to appreciate which 
the situation at the moment must be understood. Both fleets 
were by this on the starboard tack, heading north (B, B, B), 
the French to iccwaxtl. The iattcT had received little injury 
in their motive [lower, though their line was not in |R*rfect 
order; but the English, owing to the faulty attack, hud seven 
ships seriously crippled, four of which — the “ Monmouth " fa') 
“Grafton,” “Coniwall” (c'), and “Lion” (c") — were dis* 
4Ued. The lost three, by three p. m., were a league astern and 

tfpw** Shtpe' tmmm, like tlioM oi fwotliM, ufton luivs s msrfcsd cMsr. A for* 
mer ** Moninoiitb/' twenijr ysAn ImA ftttackMl Mid UkW, prtciiesUy tin- 

gle-liMidMl, the ** FondroyMit,** eighty-fcHir, une id Hit Saeil Alps la the Ffwach 
asfj. She waa thea eotnmanfled hjr a Capula Oaidlaar, wbo, haviag eon* 
aui^ed Byag'f ahip in the liattle which led to bit eaeeatioD, waa aiOYed bj Ida 
aMruScaiion at the reanlt of that ailatr to dare sach deeperata odda, and thataby 
kat hk life. The aame ahip, here pnniahed »» neveret) off Grenada, will ba looad 
ia like atordy Sgbt, ander aaolher captain, three year# later la ladlir 
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much to leeward of their line, being in fact nearer the French 
than the Englisii ; while the speed of the English fleet was 
necessarily reduced to that of the crippled ships remaining in 
line. These conditions bring out strongly the embarrassments 
of a fleet whose injuries are concentrated upon a few ships, 
instead of being distributed among all; the ten or twelve 
which were practically untouched had to conform to the 
capabilities of the others. D’Estaing, with twenty-five ships, 
now had Byron to windward of him with seventeen or eighteen 
capable of holding together, but slower and less handy than 
their enemies, and saw him tactically embarrassed by the care 
of a convoy to windward and three disabled ships to leeward. 
Under these circumstances three courses were open to the 
French admiral: (1) He might stretch ahead, and, tacking 
in succession, place himself between Byron and the convoy, 
throwing his frigates among the latter ; (2) He might tack 
his fleet together and stand up to the English line to bring 
on a general action ; or (3) he could, after going about, cut 
of! the three disabled ships, which might bring on a general 
action with less exposure. 

None of these did he do. As regards the first, be, knowing 
the criticisms of the fleet, wrote home that his line was too 
much disordered to allow it. Whatever the technical irregu- 
larity, it is difficult to believe that, with the relative [>ower of 
motion in the two fleets, the attempt was hopeless. The third 
alternative probably presented the greatest advantage, for it 
insured the separation between the enemy’s main body and 
the crippled ships, and might very probably exasperate the 
British admiral into an attack under most hazardous condi- 
tions. It is stated by English authorities that Byron said he 
would have borne down again, had any attack been made 
on them. At three P. M. D’Estaing tacked all together, form- 
ing line on the lee ship,^ and stood to the southward again. 

^ The line BC ehiiwB the ftnal dtr^ioo of the French line<^f-batt1e ; the lee 
fhip (o) hering ticked end etending to of, while the other ahipe took poeition in 
her wake. Though not ezpreeelj eteted, Bjron donbtleei formed in the mme 
waj on a parallel line. Into thia new line tlie disabled ships {&), which coold 
•carcelj hare made good the eonise thej were heading, woald be easilj leoeiTed 
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The English imitated this moyement, except the van ship 
^ Monmouth ** (s'), which being too badly hurt to maumuvro 
kept on to the northward, and the three separated sliips. Two 
of these (c") kept on north and passed once more under the 
French broadsides ; but the Lion (c'"), unable to keep to the 
wind, kept broad off before it across the bows of the enemy, 
for Jamaica, a thousand miles away. She was not pursued ; 
a single transport was the sole maritime trophy of the French. 
*^Had the admiral's ^eaman8hip equalled his courage,” wrote 
the celebrated Suffren, who commanded the French van ship, 
‘‘ we would not have suffered four dismasted vessels to escajx'.” 

D'Estaiiig, at the age of thirty, had Iwen transferred from 
the army to the navy with the premature rank of rear-admiral. 
The navy did not credit him with nautical ability when the 
war broke out, and it is safe to say that its opinion was jus- 
tified by his conduct during it.” ^ Brave as his sword, 
D'Estaing was always the idol of the soldier, the idol of tho 
seaman; but moral authority over his officers failed him 
on several occasions, notwithstanding the marked protection 
extended to him by the king.”^ 

Another cause than incapacity as a scamaif has usually 
been assigned by French historians for the itn|K)tent action 
of D’Estaing on this occasion. lie looked u|K)n Grenada, 
they say, as the real objective of his efforts, and considered 
the English fleet a very secondary concern. Kamatuclle, a 
naval tactician who served actively in this war and wrote 
under the Empire, cites this case, which he couples with 
that of Yorktown and others, as exemplifying the true 
policy of naval war. 1 1 is words, which probably reflect tho 
current opinion of his service in that day, as they certainly 
do the policy of French governments, call for more than 
passing mention, as they involve principles worthy of most 
serious discussion: — 

** The French navy has always preferred the glory pf aaturing or 
p reser ving a conquest to that, more brilliant perhaps, but actually 


* CheraUer: Hist, de la Martas Frao^uss. 


« Godrin; Hist Maritime 
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less real, of taking a few ships ; and in that it has approached more 
neiirly the true end to l>e proposed in war. What in fact would the 
loss of a few ships matter to the English ? The essential |x>iut is to 
attack them in their possessions, the immediate source of their com- 
mcrcial wcralth and of their maritime power. The war of 1778 fur- 
nishes examples which prove the devotion of the French admirals to 
tlie true interests of the country. The preservation of the island of 
Grenada, llie reduction of Yorktown where the En«:lish army surren- 
dered, the conquest of the island of St. Christopher, were the re- 
sult of great battles in which the enemy was allowed to retreat un- 
disturbed, rather than risk giving him a chance to succor the poiiita 
attacked.'* 

Tlic issue could not be more squarely raised than in the 
case of Grenada. No one will deny that there arc moments 
when a jirobahlc military success is to he foregone, or post- 
poned, in favor of one greater or more decisive. Tlic posi- 
tion of I>e Grasse at the Clicsapeake, in 1781, with the fate of 
Yorktown hanging in the balance, is in point; and it is here 
cou|»led with that of D'Estaing at Grenada, a.s though both 
stood on the same grounds. Both arc justilied alike ; not on 
their respective merits as fitting the particular cases, but upon 
a general princij)lc. Is that principle sound ? The bias of 
the writer quoted betrays itself unconsciously, in saying “ a 
few ships.” A whole navy is not usually to be crushed at 
a blow ; a few ships mean an ordinary naval victory. In 
Rodney’s famous battle only five ships were taken, though 
Jamaica w'as saved thereby. 

In order to determine the soundness of the principle, which 
is claimed as being illustrated by these two cases (St. Chris- 
topher will be discussed later on), it is necessary to examine 
what was the advantage sought, and what the determining 
factor of success in either case. At Y'orktown tlic advantage 
sought was the capture of Cornwallis’s army ; the objective 
was the destruction of the enemy’s organized military force 
on shore. At Grenada the chosen objective was the posses- 
sion of a piece of territory of no great military value ; for it 
must be remarked that all these smaller Antilles, if held in 
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force at all, iniiltipUcd large deiacliineiit^, who^o mutual sup 
port deiXMidcd wholly ujH>ii the navy. Tlu‘se largo detach- 
nieuts were liable to be crushed separately, if not supported 
by the navy ; and if naval 8U|KM*iority is Xo be maintained, the 
enemy’s navy must be crushed. Cirenada. near aiul to lee- 
ward of BarbadtK's and Sta. Lucia, ladh la id strongly by (he 
English, was peculiarly weak to the French ; but souml mili- 
tary policy for all these islands demanded one or two strongly 
fortified and garrisoned naval bases, and dependence for the 
rest upon the fleet. Bevtuid this, security against attacks by 
single cruisers and privateers alone was lu'edeJ. 

Such were the objectives in dispute. What was the deter- 
mining factor in this strife ? Surely tlie navy, the organized 
military force afloat. Cornwallis’s fate d(‘pended absolutely 
upon the sea. It is useless to speculate upon the result, had 
the odds on the oth of September, 1781, in favor of l>e (Srasso, 
been rever8e<l ; if tlie Knuieli, instead of five ships more, liad 
had five ships less than the English. As it was, I>o («rassC| 
when that fight hegati, liad a superioritj over the English 
C(jual to (he result of a lianl-won fight. Tlie question then 
was, should he risk the almost certain decisive victory over 
the organized enemy’s force ashore, for the sake of a much 
more doubtful advantage (»ver tiu? <n*gaiiiz(‘fl force afloat? 
This was not a question of Vorktown, hut of Cornwallis and 
his army ; there is a great deal in the way things are put. 

So stated, — and the statement nf^eds no modifieations, — 
there can be but one answer. Let it ho remarked clearly, 
however, that I>o (Jrasso’s alternatives brought before 
him the organized forces as the objective. 

Not 80 with IVP^taitig at (Grenada. Ills Bujxjriority in 
numbers over tin; Englisli was nc‘arly tis great as that of Dc 
Grasse; his alternative objectives were the organized force 
afloat and a small island, fertile, hut militarily unimportant. 
Grenada is said to have licen a strong position^ for defence; 
but intrinsic strength does not give importance, if the position 
has not strategic value. To save the island, lie refused to 
use an enormous advantage fortune had given him over tho 
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fleet. Yet upon the strife between the two navies depended 
the tenure of the islands. Seriously to hold the West India 
Islands required, first, a powerful seaport, which the French 
had ; second, the control of the sea. For the latter it was 
necessary, not to multiply detachments in the islands, but to 
destroy the enemy's navy, which may be accurately called 
the army in the field. The islands were but rich towns ; 
and not more than one or two fortified towns, or posts, were 
needed. 

It may safely be said that the principle which led to D'Es- 
taing's action was not, to say the least, unqualifiedly correct ; 
for it led him wrong. In the case of Yorktown, the principle 
as stated b^ Ramatuclle is not the justifying reason of De 
Grasse's conduct, though it likely enough was the real rea- 
son. What justified De Grasse was that, the event depending 
upon the unshaken control of the sea, for a short time only, 
he already had it by his greater numbers. Had the numbers 
been equal, loyalty to the military duty of the hour must 
have forced him to fight, to stop the attempt which the Eng- 
lish admiral would certainly have made. The destruction of 
a few ships, as Ramatuelle slightingly puts it, gives just that 
superiority to which the happy result at Yorktown was due. 
As a general principle, this is undoubtedly a better objective 
than that pursued by tlie French. Of course, exceptions will 
be found ; but those exceptions will probably be where, as at 
Yorktown, the military force is struck at directly elsewhere, 
or, as at Port Mahon, a desirable and powerful base of that 
force is at stake ; though even at Mahon it is doubtful 
whether the prudence was not misplaced. Had Hawke or 
Boscawen met with Byng's disaster, they would not have 
gone to Gibraltar to repair it, unless the French admiral 
had followed up his first blow with others, increasing their 
disability. 

Grenada wfM no doubt very dear in the eyes of D'Estaing, 
because it was his only success. After making the failures 
at the Delaware, at New York, and ut Rhode Island, with the 
mortifying affair at Sta. Lucia, it is difiScult to understand 
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tiie oonfidenoe in him expressed by some French writers. 
Gifted with a brilliant and contagious i>or8onal daring, ho 
distinguished himself most highly, when an admiral, by load- 
ing in person assaults upon intrenchments at 8ta. Lucia and 
Grenada, and a few months later in the unsuccessful attack 
upon Savannah. 

During the absence of the French navy in the winter of 
1778-79, the English, controlling now the sea with a few 
of their ships that had not gone to the West Indies, deter- 
mined to shift the scene of the continental war to the South- 
ern States, where there was believed to be a large number of 
loyalists. The cx|)edition was directed upon Georgia, and 
was so far successful that Savannah fell into their hands in 
the last days of 1778. The whole State speedily subniittcd. 
Operations were thence extended into South Carolina, but 
failed to bring about the capture of Charleston. 

Word of tliese events was sent to D'Esiaing in the West 
Indies, accom[mnied by urgent representations of the danger 
to the Carolinas, and the murmurings of the |><?o|ile against 
the French, who were accused of forsaking their ollies, hav- 
ing rendered them no service, but on the contrary having 
profited by the cordial help of the Bostonians to refit their 
crippled fleet There was a sting of truth in the alleged 
failure to help, which imfiellcd D'Estaing to disregard the 
orders actually in his hands to return at once to Euro|>o 
with certain ships. Instead of obeying them he sailed for 
the American coast with twenty>two ships-of-thc4ine, having 
in view two objects, — the relief of the Southern States and 
an attack u{>on New York in conjunction with Washington's 
army. 

Arriving off the coast of Georgia on the 1st of September, 
D'Estaing took tlic English wholly at unawares ; but the fatal 
lack of promptness, which bad previously marked the com- 
mand of this very daring man, again betrayed his good 
fortune. Dallying at first before Savannah, ^he fleeting of 
precious days again brought on a change of conditions, and 
the approach of the bad-weather season impelled him, too 
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slow at first, into a premature assault. In it he displayed 
his accustomed gallantry, fighting at the head of his column, 
as did the American general ; but the result was a bloody 
repulse. The siege was raised, and D^Estaing sailed at once 
for France, not only giving up his project upon New York, 
but aliandoning the Southern States to the enemy. The 
value of this help from the great sea power of France, thus 
cruelly dangled before the eyes of the Americans only to be 
withdrawn, was shown by the action of the English, who 
abandoned Newport in the utmost haste when they learned 
the presence of the French fleet. Withdrawal had been 
before decided upon, but D’Estaing’s coming converted it 
into fliglit. 

After the departure of D’Estaing, wdiich involved that of 
the whole French fleet, — for the ships wliich did not go 
back to France returned to the West Indies, — the Eng- 
lish resumed the attack u|>on the Southern States, which 
had for a moment been susi)endcd. The. fleet and army 
left New York for Georgia in the last weeks of 1779, and 
after assembling at Tybec, moved ujKm Charleston by w^ay 
of Edisto. The powcrlcssncss of the Americans ui>on the 
sea left this movement unembarrassed save by single cruis- 
ers, which picked up some stragglers, — affording another 
lesson of the petty results of a merely cruising warfare. 
The siege of Charleston began at the end of March, — the 
English ships soon after passing the bar and Fort Moul- 
trie without serious damage, and anchoring wdthin gunshot 
of tlic place. Fort Moultrie was soon and easily reduced 
by land approaches, and the city itself was surrendered 
on the 12th of May, after a siege of forty days. The whole 
State was then quickly overrun and brought into military 
subjection. 

The fragments of P’Estaing’s late fleet were joined by a 
reinforcement from France under the Comte de Guichen, 
who assumed chief command in the West Indian seas March 
22, 1780. Tlie next day he sailed «for Sta. Lucia, which he 
hoi>ed to find unprepared ; but a crusty, hard-fighting old 
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admiral of the traditional English ty|)o, Sir Hyde Parker, 
had 60 settled himself at tim anchorage, with sixteen shijis, 
that Guichen with his twenty-two would not attack. The 
opfwrtuaity, if it were one, did not recur. J>o Guiehen, re- 
turning to Martinh|ue, anchored tliert* on the 27th; and the 
same day Parker at Sta. Lucia was joined hy the new Eng- 
lisli commandcr-in-chief, Rodney. 

This since, celebrated, hut then only distinguished, admiral 
was sixty-two years old at the time of assuming a eoiuiuand 
where he was to win an undying fame. Gf distinguished 
courage and professional skill, but with extravagant if not 
irregular habits, money embarrassments had detained him 
in exile in France at the time the war begtui. A boast of 
his ability to deal with the French lleet, if circumstances 
enabled him to go back to England, led a French noblemuii 
who heard it to assume his debts, moved by fetdings in 
which chivalry and national phiue probably bore eipial shares. 
Upon bis ndurn he was given a command, and sailed, in Janu- 
ary, 17>'0, with a Hoot of twenty sliips-of-the-line, to relieve 
(Sibraltar, then closely invested. OIT (Uidi/., with a gond luck 
for which be was proverbial, he fell in witli a Spanish fleet 
of eleven sliips-of-the-line, which awkwardly held their ground 
until too late to fly.* Throwing out the signal for a general 
chase, and cutting in to leeward of the enemy, betw(?cn them 
and their |M)ri, Rodney, de.spite a dark and stormy night, 
succeeded in blowing up one ship and taking six. lluHten- 
ing on, he relieved (Gibraltar, i>lacing it out of all danger 
from want ; and then, leaving the prizes and the bulk of his 
fleet, sailed with tlie rest for his station. 

Despite his brilliant jH?rsc)nal courage and professional 
skill, which in the matter of tactics was far in advance of 
his conteini»oraries in England, Rfslney, as a commandcr-in- 
chief, belongs rather to the wary, cautious school of the 
French tacticians than to the imf>ctiious, nnliotmdcd cager- 

^ r)riukwat«»r, in hi«i hintorv of thf of Oihraltar, fsaplainii that thet S|ian- 
i»h atlrniral lielteved that lUnlnffy would n<Ji arromfjsiny the convoy to the StraiU^ 
hot had aeporated from it. lie did not detect his mitUke until too late. 
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4||||^tiig of tiie Mventemtii century, nawilling to lenvo 
mamy, ialo the formal, artificial — we may afanoit. 

ttiUiaf — parade tactics of the eighteenth, so in Bodn^- 
«e ahslI^IMW,^ ^jatansitiOh from those ceremonious duels to 
an acUdi|1|hl(il, while riiilful in conception, aimed at serious 
resalts. For it would be unjust to Rodney to press the com* 
parison to the Frendi admirals of his day. ^Ili a skill 
that De Guichen recognized as soon as tliey crossed swords, 
Rodney meant mischief, not idle flourishes. Whatever inci* 
dental favors fortune might bestow by the way, tlie objective 
from which his eye never wandered was the French fleet, — 
the organized military force of the enemy on the sea. And 
, on the day when Fortune forsook the opponent who had neg^ 
elected her offers, when the conqueror of Cornwallis failed 
to strike while he had Rodney at a disadvantage, the latter 
won a victory which redeemed England from the depths of 
anxiety, and restored to her by one blow all Uiose islands 
which the cautions tactics of the allies had for a moment 
gained, save only Tobago. 

De Qnichen and Rodney met for the first time on the 17th 
of April, 1780, three weeks after the arrival of the latter. 
The French fleet was beating to windward in the Channel 
between Martinique and Dominica, when the enemy was 
made in the southeast. A day was spent in manoeuvring 
lor the weather*gags, which Rodney got The two fleets 
ligring flhsr ajjlQ ta lasward of tiie islands ^ (Plate XL), both 
i||i iMboatff taok beading to the northward and the 
KmmIi on the lee bow of the English, Rodney, who was carry- 
ing ST fweas of sail, MgnaUed to his fleet that he meant to 
idtaMk the enenty’s roar and omtie with his whole force ; and 
I ndMhlMi had nndiod Ills position he thought suitable, (»dered 
fie keqp away points (90*) together (A, A, A). 
aeelBf the da^r of the rear, wore his fleet ail 
tagall^ and stood down to soeoor it Rodney, finding him- 
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no# heai^ «» and aastw^-i 

La^y he again made .idgn^ for bailfiet followed an hour 
after, joat at noon, bjr tlw (uder (<iQo(^ hie own despatoh), 
<*for eveiy ahip to bear deem and atOer' for her opposite in 
y|he enemj’a line.** mda, which sounds like the old storj'^bf ^ 
a|^ to ship, Bodnej 'explains to have meant her opposite |it 
^S moment, not her opposite in numerical order. His „owit ^ 
words are: ** In a slanting position, that mj leading ships 
mi^t attick the van ships of the enemy’s centre division, 
and the whole British fleet be opposed to only two titirds 
td the enemy ** (B, B). The difficulty and misunderstand* 
ing which followed seem to have sprung mainly from the 
defective character of the signal book. Instead of doing as 
the admiral wished, the leading ships (a) carried sail so as 
to reach their supposed station abreast their numerical oppo- 
site in the order. Rodney stated afterward that when ho 
boro down the second time, the French fleet was in a very 
extended line of battle ; and that, had his orders been obeyed, 
the centre and rear must have been disabled before the van 
could have joined. 

Then seems eveiy reason to believe that Rodney’s inten- 
tions throughout were to double on the French, as asserted. 
The failure sprang from the signal-book and tactical ineffi- 
ciency of the fleet ; for which he, having lately joined, was not 
answerable. But the ugliness of his fence was so apparent to 
De Guiehen, Gut he exclaimed, when the English fleet kept 
away the first time, that six or seven of his ships were 
gone ; and sent word to Rodney that if his signals had been 
obeyed be would have bad him for bis prisoner.* A more 

* The Mack ebipe, fat poiitioa A, r e pr eee n t the Chlflieb shipe h ea ring down 
i^oa the Fiencb oentie and rear. The line r r it the iioeef-battle Imn van to 
fear betofe bearing down. The poaMoaa t', an then of tha van and mar 
aUga after banliag ap oa the port tadc, irbea the ff wat h won. 

* la a aaren nprinnnd addnaaed to C^Saia Cat|eu, eommaadiag the lead* 
lag aUp of the Eag^ Uaa, bp Bodaejr, be aapa : “ t’oor lead^ in the nonner 
ya«did,iadond otben to frihnrn had aa eunple; aad tbetahp, forgattiag 
that the algaal fn the Uaa waa at only two eabba’ length diataaee tnm each 
a t hai, Sha vaa dfvfrioo waa lad bp pea to amre (ion (we /eopne dieteaee bma tha 

I dNrioa, a^ieb waa thnehp eapaaad to tha gnateat etnagth a< teaaaam 
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convincing proof that he recognized the dangerousness of his 
enemy is to be found in the fact that he took care not to have 
the lee-gage in their 8ubBe<|uent encounters. Rodney’s care- 
ful plans being upset, he showed that with them he carried all 
the stubborn courage of the most downright fighter; taking 
his own ship close to the enemy and ceasing only when the 
latter hauled off, her foremast and mainyard gone, and her 
liull so damaged that she could hardly be kept afloat. 

An incident of this battle mentioned by Frencli wTiters 
and by Botta,* who juobably drew’ ujK)n French authorities, 
but not found in tiie English accounts, shows the critical 
nature of the attack in the apprehension of the French. 
According to thoiii, Rodney, marking a gap in their order 
due to a ship in rear of the French admiral being out of 
station, ti ied to break through (b) ; but the captain of the 

Dostiii,” seventy-four, pressc<l up under more sail and threw 
himself across the path of the English ninety-gun ship. 

“The action of the * Destiii ’ was justly praised,” says Lapey rouses 
Boidils. “ The HtnJt ran the danger of almost < ertain <h.*feat, but for 
the bravery of M . de Goiinpy. Such, after the affair, w as the opinion of 
tlie whole French sipiadrou. Yet, admitting that our line was broken, 
wlnit disasters then wouhl necessarily threaten the fleet ? Would it 
not always Inive been easy for our rear to remedy the acchlent by 
promptly standing on to fdl the jdace of the vessels cut off? That 
movement wouhl necessarily have brought alK>ut a mvlee. which would 
have turned to the advantage of the fleet having the brav^8t and most 
devoted captains. But then, as under the empire, it was an acknowl- 
rdged principle that ships cut off w'ere ships taken, ami the btdief 
wrought its own fulfilment” 

The effect of breaking an enemy’s line, or ordcr-of-battlc, 
depends upon several conditions. The essential idea is to 

and not properly supported” (Life, vol. i. p. 351). By all rules of tactical 
common-sense it would seem that the other ships should hare taken their distancro 
from their next astern, that is, should have closed towanl the centre. In conver- 
sation with Sir (>d)>crt Blane, who w’as not in this action, Kodney state<l that the 
French line extended four leagues in length, “as if De Guichen thought w# 
meiuit to run away from him ” (Xaval Chronicle, voL xxv. p. 402). 

^ History of the American Revolotion. 
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divide the oppoaing force by {)enetrating through an interval 
found, or made, in it, and then to concentrate upon that one 
of the fractions wliich can be least easily helped by the 
other. Ill a column of ships this will usually he the rear. 
The compactness of the order attacked, the number of tlie 
fillips cut off, the length of time during wliieh they can bo 
isolated and outnumbered, will all affect the results. A 
very great factor in the issue will he the moral effect, the 
confusion iiitrodueed into a line thus broken. Ships coming 
up toward tlu? break are stopjK'd, the rear doubles up, while 
the ships ahead eontiniie their course. Such a moment 
is critical, and calls for instant action; but t).>' men are 
rare who in an unforeseen emergeiiey can sct , and at once 
take the right course, esjK^eially if, l)i‘ing snhordinales, 
they incur responsibility. In such a scene of confusion the 
Englisli, without )»resumption, lioped to profit by tln‘ir l»el- 
ter seamansliip ; for it is not only “courage and devofion,” 
but skill, which then tells. All fhes<' elTeefs of break- 
ing the line” received illn.stration in Kodney’s great battle 
in 1782. 

IK* (luiehcn and Rodney met twice again in the hdlowing 
month, hut on neifhor oeeasion <iitl the French admiral fake 
the favorite lee-gage of Itis nation. Meanwhile a Spanish 
fleet of twelve ships-of the-line was on its way to join the 
Frencii. Rodney cruised t*) windward of .Martinitpu* to intt*r- 
cepf flieiii ; hut the Spanish admiral kept a northerly course, 
sighted (hjadeloiipe, ami thence sent a despatch to IK* (iuielieii, 
wdio jf>ined his allies and escorted then* into port. The great 
preponderance of the coalition, in numhers, raised tlav fears of 
the Knc^lisli island.H ; hut lack of harmony led to di*lays and 
hesitatifiiis, a te*rrilile epidemic ratred in the Spanish stptad- 
ron, and the intended o|M‘rations came tf> nothing. In August 
De fiuiclien sailed for France with fifttM*n ships. Rodney, 
ignorant of his destination, and an.xioiis alKiut both North 
America and Jamaica, divided liis fleet, leaving one half in 
the islands, and with the remainder sailing for New York, 
where he arrived on the 12th of .Septemher. The risk thuy 
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ran was very great, and scarcely justifiable ; bat no ill e£Fect 
followed the dispersal of forces.^ Had De Guichen intended 
to turn upon Jamaica, or, as was expected by Washington, 
upon New York, neither part of Rodney’s fleet could well have 
withstood him. Two chances of disaster, instead of one, were 
run, by being in small force on two fields instead of in full 
force on one. 

Rodney’s anxiety about North America was well grounded. 
On the I2th of July of this year the long expected French 
succor arrived, — five thousand French troops under Rocham- 
beau and seven ships-of-the-line under De Ternay. Ilcnce 
the English, though still superior at sea, felt forced to con- 
centrate at New York, and were unable to strengthen their 
operations in Carolina. The difficulty and distance of move- 
ments by land gave such an advantage to sea power that 
Lafayette urged the French government further to increase 
the fleet ; but it was still naturally and properly attentive to 
its own immediate interests in the Antilles. It was not yet 
time to deliver America. 

Rodney, having csca{)ed the great hurricane of October, 
1780, by his absence, returned to the West Indies later in 
the year, and soon after heard of the war between England 
and Holland ; which, proceeding from causes which will bo 
mentioned later, was declared December 20, 1780. The ad- 
miral at once seized the Dutch islands of St. Eustatius and 
St. Martin, besides numerous merchant-ships, with property 
amounting in all to fifteen million dollars. These islands, 
while still neutral, had played a rOle similar to that of Nas- 
sau during the American Civil War, and had become a great 
depot of contraband goods, immense quantities of which now 
fell into the English hands. 

The year 1780 had been gloomy for the cause of the United 
States. The battle of Camden had seemed to settle the Eng- 
lish yoke on South Carolina, and the enemy formed high hopes 
of controlling;l>oth North Carolina and Virginia. The treason 
of Arnold following had increased the depression, which was 

^ For KodueyV resioiis, see liis Life, roL i. pp. 365. 376. 
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but partially relieved by the victory at King's Mountain. The 
substantial aid of French troops was the most cheerful s}H>t 
in the situation. Yet even tliat had a checkered light, the 
second division of the intended help being bK>cked in Brest 
by the English fleet ; while the final failure of He (luiehen to 
appear, and Rodney coining in his stead, made the hoiies of 
the campaign fruitless. 

A period of vehement and decisive action was, however, at 
hand. At the end of March, 1781, the Comte dc (irasse sailtMl 
from Brest with twenty-six ships-of-ihc-line and a large con- 
voy. When off the Azores, five ships parted company for 
the East Indies, under Suffren, of whom more will U) lienrd 
later on. De Grasse came in sight of Martinique on the 2Hth 
of April. Admiral Hooil (Rodney having remained behind at 
St. Eiistatius) was blockading before Fort Royal, the French 
port and arsenal on the lee side of the island, in w hieli w<‘re 
four ships-of-tlie-liiie, when his lookouts reported the enemy's 
fleet. Hood had two ohjects before him, — one to prevent the 
junction of the four bliK^kaded ships with the approaching 
fleet, the other to keep the latter from getting Ixdwecn him 
and Gros Hot Bay in Sta. Lucia. Instead of effecting this 
in the next twenty-four hours, by Ideating to wdndward of 
the Diamond Rock, his fleet got so for to Icew^ard that Dc 
Grasse, passing through the channel on the 29th, headed up 
for F'ort Royal, keeping his convoy iKitwecn the fleet and tlm 
island, f'or this false (Kmition Hood wjis severely blamed by 
Rodney, but it may have bc;en due to light wdnds and the lee 
current, lloa’cvcr that lx‘, the four ships in Fort Ro^al g<jt 
under way and joined the main body. The English bad now 
only eighteen ships to the French twenty -four, and the latter 
were to windw'ard ; but though tliiis in the prof)ortion of four 
to three, and having the |K)wer to attack, De Grasse would not 
do it. The fear of ex|Kming his convoy prevented him from 
running the chance of a sc^rious engagement Great must 
have been bis distrust of his forces, one would say. When 
is a navy to fight, if this was not a time 7 He carried on 
a distant cannonade, with results so far against the English 
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as to make bis backwardness yet more extraordinary. Can 
a policy or a tradition which justifies such a line of conduct 
be good? 

The following day, April 80, De Grasse, having thrown away 
his chance, attempted to follow Hood ; but the latter had no 
longer any reason for fighting, and his original inferiority was 
increased by the severe injuries of some shifts on the 29th. 
De Grasse could not overtake him, owing to the inferior speed 
of his fleet, many of the ships not being copjxjred, — a fact 
worthy of note, as French vessels by model and size were gen- 
erally faster than English; but this superiority was sacrificed 
through the delay of the government in adopting the new 
improvement. 

Hood rejoined Rodney at Antigua ; and De Grasse, after re- 
maining a short time at Fort Royal, made an attenifit uf>on 
Gros Hot Bay, the possession of which by the English kept 
all the movements of hfs fleet under surveillance. Foiled 
here, he moved against Tobago, which surrendered June 2, 
1781. Sailing thence, after some minor ofierations, he an- 
chored on the 26th of July at Cap Fran^'ais (now CafK? Hay- 
tien), in the island of llayti. Here he found awaiting him a 
French frigate from the United States, bearing despatches 
from Washington and Rochambeau, upon which he was to 
take the most momentous action that fell to any French 
admiral during the ^var. 

The invasion of the Southern States by the English, be- 
ginning in Georgia and followed by the taking of Charles- 
ton and the military control of the two extreme States, had 
been pressed on to the northward by way of Camden into 
North Carolina. On the 16th of August, 1780, General Gates 
was totally defeated at Camden ; and during the following 
nine months the English under Cornwallis persisted in their 
attempts to overrun North Carolina. These operations, the 
narration of which is foreign to our immediate subject, had 
ended by forcing Cornwallis, despite many successes in actual 
encounter, to fall back exhausted toward the seaboard, and 
finally upon Wilmington, in which place dei>ots for such a 
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contingency had been establiBhed. His opponent, General 
Greene, then turned the American troops toward South Caro- 
lina. Cornw^allis, too weak to dream of controlling, or even 
penetrating, into the interior of an unfriendly country, had 
now' to choose lx?twcen returning to (liarlestoii, to assure there 
and in South Carolina the shaken British power, and moving 
northw*ard again into Virginia, there to join hands >vi(h a 
small ex(>editi<»nary force operating on the ifaines Kiver under 
Generals Phillips and Arnold. To fall back would la? a con- 
fession that the weary marching and fighting of months past 
had been without results, and the gtuuMal readily coiivinctMl 
himself that the ClH‘sa|»eake was the proper seat ol war, (‘ven 
if New York itself had to be hbamloned. The commander-in 
chief, Sir Henry Clinton, by no means shared tliis (Opinion, 
u})on which was justified a stop taken without asking him. 

Ojwratiuns in tlic Che8a|K?akc,’* lie wrote, “are atteinled 
with great risk unless wc are sure of a |K'rmauent superiority 
at sea. 1 tremble for the fatal con.sc<| nonces that may ensue.” 
For Cornwallis, taking the matter into his own hands, had 
marched from Wilmington on the 25th of April, 1781, joining 
the Hritish already at Petersburg on ilie 20th of May. I'ho 
forces thus united numbered seven thousand men. Driven 
back fr<»in the open country of South (/arolina into ( Charles- 
ton, there now remained two centres of British power, — at 
New' York and in the Chesa|K?ake. With Nr?w Jersey and 
Pennsylvania in tlie hands of the Americans, communication 
betwecui the two defK?nd<Ml wdiolly ujion the sea. 

Despite his unfavorable criticism of (^irnwallis’s action, 
Clinton had himself alreaily risked a large detachment in 
the ChesafK^ake. A body of sixtcMUi hundred men und<‘r Bmio* 
diet Arnold had ravaged the country of the James and 
burned Richmond in January of this same year. In the 
hopes of capturing Arnold, Lafayette had liccn sent to Vir- 
ginia with a nucleus of twelve hundna] troops, and on the 
evening of the 8th of March the French squadron* at Newport 
sailed, in concerted movement, to control the waters of the 
bay. Admiral Arbuthnot, commanding the English Beet lying 
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a little ootaide ot flie capes of the Chesapeake, fte ItogHah 
were leading* (Plate XU,, A, A). Tbej at race wrat abral 
to meet their enemj, edm, ra his part, formed a line^rfhatOe. 
„ The wind at tiiia time was wert» so that nether oonld Inad 
^^reeily into the baj. 

, * The two fleets were aeatfy eqoal in strength, there belbg 
<dl{^ ahipa ra each iriderbnt the Btag^ had one ninetf 
|[nn dUp, while of the French one wm onlj a heavy frigate^ 
which was pot into the line. Neverihelesa, the case was end* 
nratly one for the graeral Frendi policy to have determined 
tile action of a vigorons chief, and tiie More to see the mat* 
ter throof^ most fall npra the good-will of Commodore Dea* 
tonehea, or npra some other canae titan that preference for 
the nlterior ofajeeta d the operations, of whidi the reader of 
Frendi naval history hears so mneh. The weathra was bds- 
terons and threatening, and the wind, after healing once or 
twice, settled down to northeast, with a big sea, bnt was then 
lair for entering the bay. The two fleets were by this time 
both on the port tack standing ont to sea, the French leading, 
and about a point ra tiie weather bow of the English (B, B). 
Fkmn this podtira they wore in snooession (c) ahead of ^ 
latter, taking the lee-gage, and thus guning the use of thdr 
lower batteries, whidi the heavy sea forbade to the weather- 
gage. The English stood on till abreast the enemy’s line 
(a, b), when they wore together, and soon after attacked in 
the usual manner, and with the nsnal results (G). The three 
van ships were very badly injured aloft, bnt in tiieir tom, 
throwing their force nuunly on the two leaders of the raemy, 
crippled them seriously in hulls and rigging. The Frmeh van 
thra kept away, rad Arbnthnot, in perfdozity, ordered his 
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to 1^ the wind egain. U. Deetonehet now esecnted a 
TOiy neat movement hy defiling* Signalling hie van to haul 
up on the other tack (e), ho led the rest of hta aqnadron bjr 
the disabled English ships, and after giving them tiio sue- 
eessive broadsides of his comparatively fresh ships, wore (d), 
and oot to sea (D). This was <he end of the battle, in which 
tiie English certainly got the worst ; but witli their usnai 
' tenacity of purpose, lieing unable to pursue their enemy afloat, 
ftey steered for the bay (D), made the junction with Arnold, 
and thus broke up the plans of tlie Frtnich and Americans, 
from which so much had been ho(KHl by Washington. There 
can bo no doubt, after careful reading of the ace lunta, that 
after the fighting the French were in lietter force tiam the 
Bhglidi, and they in fact claimed the victory ; yet the site* 
rior objects of the expedition did not tempt ttom again to try 
the issue with a fleet of about their own sise.'* 

The way of ttio sea being thus oficn and held in force, two 
thousand more English troops sailing from New York reached 
Virginia on tlie 2ritli'of March, and the subscH]iient arrival of 
Comwidlis in May raised the number to seven thousand. Tho 
operathma of the contending forces during the spring and 
summer months, in which Lafavette commanded tlio Ameri* 
cans, do Bot conoom our aubj(>ct. Early in August, Corn* 
'vallic, acting under ordon Iroto ('liutOB, witlidrcw hta troupa 
into tiio peninsula betweeit the York and James rivers, and 
OQpqried Yorktomi. 

Washhigton mid Rochamboau hod met on tho 21st of May, 
•ad deoidad that the aituation demanded that tlie effort of the 
French Weat lafian fleet, when it came, shoiild be directed 
againat aUhm Nav York or the ChoBa|N>ake. This waa tha 
teaae of Ihe deaplteh foond bty J>e Urassc at Cap Fran^ia, 
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and meantime the allied generals drew their troops toward 
New York, wliere they would be on hand for the furtherance 
of one object, and nearer the second if tliey had to make for it. 

In cither case the result, in the opinion both of Washington 
and of the French government, depended uf)on superior sea 
power ; but Rochambeau liad privately notilied the admiral 
that his own preference was for the Cbesai»cakc as the scene 
of the intended operations, and moreover the French gov- 
ernment bad declined to furnish the means for a formal siege 
of New York.* The enterprise therefore assumed the form 
of an extensive military combination, dependent upon ease 
and rapidity of movement, and upon blinding the eyes of tlic 
enemy to the real objective, — purposes to which the |>eculiar 
cjualities of a navy admirably lent themselves. The shorter 
distance to be traversed, the greater depth of water and 
easier pilotage of the Chesapeake, were further reasons which 
would commend the scheme to the judgment of a seaman ; 
and De Grasse readily accepted it, without making difliculties 
or demanding modifications which would have involved dis- 
cussion and delay. 

Having made his decision, the French admiral acted with 
great good judgment, promptitude, and vigor. The same 
frigate that brought despatches from Washington was sent 
back, so that by August 15th the allied generals knew of the 
intended coining of the fleet. Thirty-five hundred soldiers 
were spared by the governor of Cap Frainjais, upon the 
condition of a Spanish squadron anclioring at the place, which 
De Grasse procured. He also raised from the governor of 
Havana the money urgently needed by the Americans; and 
finally, instead of weakening hi.s force by sending convoys 
to France, as the court had wished, he took every available 
ship to the Chesa|)eakc. To conceal his coming as long as 
possible, he passed through the Bahama Channel, as a less 
frequented route, and on the 30th of August anchored in 
Lynnhaven Bay, just within the capes of the Chesapeake, with 
twenty-eight ships-of-the-line. Three days before, August 27, 

^ Bancroft : Hintorr of the United States. 
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the French squadron at Newj>ort, eight sliips-of-the-liue widi 
four frigates and eighteen transports under M. do Banns, 
sailed for the rendezvous: making, however, a with* cireuit 
out to sea to avoid the Kiiglish. This course was the more 
necessary as the French siege artillery was with it. The 
troo|>s under Washington and Itoeluindieaii had crossed the 
Hudson on the 24th of August, moving toward the lu'ud of 
Chesa|K?ake Bay. Tims the different arnuMl forces, both laiul 
and sea, were converging toward their ohji*ctive, (\»rnwallis. 

The English were unfortunate in all direct i<»ns. Ihulney, 
learning of l>e (Jrasse's <h*parture, sent fourteen shi;»s-of-the- 
line under Admiral Hood to North AniiM-ieu. :ud himself 
sailed for Kiiglaiid in August, on aeeount of ill health. Hood, 
going hy the ilirect rout<', reaehed tlie (*lu*saptMike three days 
Iwfore He (Irasse, looked into the bay, and fniding it empty 
went on to N\‘W York. Tln‘re he met five ships-of-thedine 
under A<lmiral (iraves, whc», being senior ollieer, took eoiu- 
mand of tlie whole forei* and sailed on the JHst of August 
for the (1iesa|H*ake, hojiing to intereept I>e Barras before 
he could join Ih* (Jrasse. It was not till two da vs later 
that Sir Henrv (’liiiton was persuadtHi that the allied armies 
liad g(»ne against Cornwallis, and had too fur the start to 
he overtaken. 

A<liniral (Jraves was painfully surprised, on making the 
Chi’sapeake, to find anchored there a fl«‘et whieh from its 
numh**rs could only he an I'nemy’s. Nevertheless, he stood in 
to meet it, and as He tirasse got under way, allowing his 
ships to Imj eountr*<l, the sense of nuiuerifral inferiority — 
nineteen to twenty-four — difl not deter the Engiisii admiral 
from atta<*king. Tli<^ eliuiisin<*HS of his iiitdho<l, Imwever, 
Is'trayed his gallantry; many of his ships were rongldjr 
handled, witlioiit any advantagi* being trained. He Grassf?, 
exjK'cting f>e Barras, remained flllt^ide five days, keeping tho 
English fleet in play wiihont eoming to net ion ; then return- 
ing to fK»rt he fmind H«* Ikirras safely at anchor. Vlmves went 
back to New York, and with him disapfs^ared the last hope of 
succor tliat w as to gladden C'omwallis’s eyes. The siege w'as 
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steadily endured^ but the control of the sea made only one 
issue possible, and the English forces were surrendered Octo- 
ber 19, 1781. With this disaster the ho{)e of subduing the 
colonics died in England. The conflict flickered through a 
year longer, but no serious operations were undertaken. 

In the conduct of the English operations, which ended thus 
unfortunately, there was both bad management and ill fortune. 
Hood’s detachment might have been strengthened by several 
shifjs from Jamaica, had Rodney’s orders been carried outJ 
The despatch-ship, also, sent by him to Admiral Graves 
commanding in New York, found that officer absent on a 
cruise to the eastward, with a view to intercept certain very 
im|)ortant supplies which had been forwarded by the American 
agent in France. The English Court had laid great stress 
upon cutting off this convoy ; but, with the knowledge that 
he bad of the force accompanying it, the admiral was probably 
ill-advised in leaving his headquarters himself, with all his 
fleet, at the time when the approach of the hurricane season 
in the West Indies directed the active operations of the navies 
toward the continent. In consequence of his absence, al- 
though Rodney’s despatches were at once sent on by the 
senior officer in New York, the vessel carrying them being 
driven ashore by enemy’s cruisers, Graves did not learn their 
contents until his return to port, August IG. The informa- 
tion sent by Hood of his coming was also intercepted. After 
Hood’s arrival, it does not appear that there was avoidable 
delay in going to sea ; but there docs seem to have been mis- 
judgment in the direction given to the fleet. It was known 
that De Barras had sailed from Newport with eight ships, 
bound probably for the Chesapeake, certainly to effect a 
junction with De Grasse ; and it has been judiciously pointed 
out that if Graves had taken up his cruising-ground near the 
Ca[)es, but out of sight of land, he could hardly have failed 
to fall in with him in overwhelming force. Knowing what 
is now known, this would undoubtedly have been the proper 
thing to do ; but the English admiral had imperfect informar 
1 Life of Rodnejr, toL ii p. 15S ; Clerk : NstsI Tactics, p. 84. 
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tion. It was nowhere expected that tho French would bring 
nearly the force they did ; and Gmves lost infornmt ion, wliicli 
he ought to have received, as to their nuiiiliorSy by tho care- 
lessness of his cruisers stationed off tho Chesa}H*uko. These 
had been ordered to keep under way, but were lioth at aiiclior 
under Cape Henry wiicn I>e Grasse’s a|>|>earanco cut off their 
escajH}. One was captured, tlie other driven up York River. 
No single circumstance contributed more to the general result 
than the neglect of these two suiK)rdinato officers, by which 
Graves lost that all-im|>ortant information. It con n*adily 
be conceived hoa' his movements might have Ikhui affected, 
had he known two days earlier that De Grasse oud brought 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight sail of the line ; how natural 
would have been tlic conclusion, first, to waylay I>c llarras, 
with wiioiii his own nineteen could more than cope. Had 
Admiral Graves succec'ded in capturing that Hipiadroii, it 
would have greatly paralyzed tho besieging army [it had 
the siege train on board], if it would not have prevented 
its o|)erutions altogether; it would have put the two tleets 
nearly on an eipiality in |K>int of numbers, would have ar* 
resUtd the progress of the French arms for the ensuing 
year in the West Indies, and might {Kissibly have created 
such a spirit of discord betwe«‘n tho French and Ameri- 
cans ^ us would have sunk the latter into Uie lowest depths 
of despair, from which they were only e.\tricated by the 
arrival of the forces under De Grasse.” * These are true 
and soVicr comments u|Kni the naval strategy. 

In regard to the adinirars tactics, it will lie enough to say 
that the fleet was taken into battle nearly as Ryng took his; 
that very similar mishaps resulted ; and that, when attai:k- 
ing twenty-four shifis with niiieteetj, seven, under that capable 
officer HckkI, wxre not able to get into action, owing to tho 
di8[K>sitions made. 

> De RftmMi had been nnwitlinf^ gn i4» th« Ch«Ni|Mwlu»t fSsHng to he intei^ 
cepted hr A iiupertor force, end luwi oiil« yiehled to the eolkltsUoa of WsehiogCOtt 
sad RochamticAo. 

* Rsral lieiesrrliM: Capi. Thomae White. B. N. 
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On the French Bide De Grasse must be credited with a 
degree of energy, foresight, and determination surprising in 
view of his failures at other times. The decision to take 
every ship with him, which made him independent of any 
failure on the part of De Barras ; the passage through the 
Bahama Channel to conceal his movements; the address 
with which he obtained the money and troops required, from 
the Spanish and the French military authorities; the pre- 
vision which led him, as early as March 29, shortly after 
leaving Brest, to write to Uochaiubeau that American coast 
pilots should be sent to Caji Fraiii^'ais; the coolness with 
which he kept Graves amused until De Barras’s squadron 
had 8lip|)cd in, are all points worthy of admiration. The 
French were also helped by the admirars jwwcr to detain the 
two hundred merchant-ships, the “ West India trade,” await- 
ing convoy at Cap Franvais, where they remained from July 
till November, when the close of operations left him at 
liberty to convoy them with ships-of-war. The incident 
illustrates one weakness of a mercantile country with repre- 
sentative government, compared with a purely military nation. 
‘‘ If the British government,” wrote an officer of that day, 
“had sanctioned, or a British admiral had adopted, such a 
measure, the one would have been turned out and the other 
hanged.” * Rodiujy at the same time had felt it necessary to 
detach five ships-of-the-line with convoys, while half a dozen 
more went home with the trade from Jamaica. 

It is easier to criticise the division of the English fleet be- 
tween the West Indies and North America in the successive 
years 1780 and 1781, than to realize the embarrassment of 
the situation. This embarrassment was but the reflection of 
the military difficulty of England’s position, all over the 
world, in this great and unequal war. England was every- 
where outmatched and embarrassed^ as she has always been 
as an empire, by the number of her exposed ])oint8. In 
Europe the Channel fleet was more than once driven into its 
ports by overwhelming forces. ' Gibraltar, closely blockaded 
1 White: Naval Reaearchee. 
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bj land and sea, was only kept alive in its desf)erate resist- 
ance by the skill of English seaiiuMi triiiinphing over the in- 
aptness and discords of their combined enemies. In the East 
Indies, 8ir Edward Hughes met in SiilTren an opponent as 
sujHjrior to Iiim in numbers as was Do (Jrasse to HooiL and of 
far greater ability. Minorca, ubaiuioned by the home gov- 
cnimeiit, fell before superior strength, as has Ikmmi st*eti to 
fall, one by one, the less important of the English Antilles. 
The positiitn of England from thej^ime that France and Spain 
oihuumI their maritime war was everywhere defensive, except 
in North America; and was therefore, from the nrlitary jtoint 
of view, essentially false. She everywhere awaitt'd altucks 
which the enemies, 8U|K'rior in every case, could make at 
thc'ir own choice and their own time. North America was 
really no exception to this rule, despite some ofTensive opera- 
tions wliich in no way injun‘d her real, that is her naval, foes. 

Thus situated, an<] putting aside questions of national jirido 
or sensitiveness, what (lid military wisdom prcscriU^ to Eng- 
land ? The (jucHtion would alTord an admirable study to a 
military iiapiirer, and is not to Im? answt^red ofT-hand, but 
certain evident truflis may be pointed out. In lh(» first place, 
it should have heen determined what part of the assailed em- 
pire was mi»st noeessary to Is* pn»s»TVi*d. After the llritish 
islands tlnun.selves, the North American colonies were the 
most valuable poss^^ssions in the ey(‘S (d the England of that 
day. Next shoubl have Isren deeidiMl what olhiTS by tlu'ir 
natural importance were best worth presorviiig, and by tlieir 
own iiilierent .strength, <»r that of the empire, whirh W’us mainly 
naval strength, could most surely he Indd. In the Mediterra- 
nean. for instance, (Jibralfar and Mahon wen? Isith very valu- 
abb pMsitions. Fould both ls» held ? Whicdi was more (easily 
to be reacli(*d and supjxirted by tlie fleet ? If both could not 
probably Is? heltl, mie slmuld havi? been frankly abandoned, 
aud the force and elTorls necessary to its diifeticc carried 
elsewhere. So in the W(*st Indi(?H the evident strategic ad- 
raniages of Iiarl>(Mh>es and Sta. Lucia prescrilKjd tlic aban- 
donment of the other small islands by garrisons os soon as 
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the fleet was fairly outnumbered, if not before. The case of 
so large an island as Jamaica must be studied separately, 
as well as with reference to the general question. Such an 
island may be so far self-supporting as to defy any attack 
but one in great force and numbers, and that would rightly 
draw to it the whole English force from the windward stations 
at Barbadoes and Sta. Lucia. 

With the defence thus concentrated, England’s great weapon, 
the navy, should have been vigorously used on the offensive. 
Experience has taught that free nations, popular governments, 
will seldom dare wholly to remove the force that lies be- 
tween an invader and its shores or capital. Whatever the 
military wisdom, therefore, of sending the Channel fleet to 
seek the enemy before it united, the step may not have been 
possible. But at points less vital the attack of the English 
should have anticipated that of the allies. This was most es- 
pecially true of that theatre of the war which has so far been 
considered. If North America was the first object, Jamaica 
and the other islands should have been boldly risked. It is 
due to Rodney to say that he claims that his orders to the 
admirals at Jamaica and New York were disobeyed in 1781, 
and that to this was owing the inferiority in number of Graves’s 
fleet. 

But why, in 1780, when the departure of De Guichen for 
Europe left Rodney markedly superior in numbers during his 
short visit to North America, from September 14 to Novem- 
ber 14, should no attempt have been made to destroy the 
French detachment of seven ships-of-thc-line in Newport ? 
These ships had arrived there in July; but although they 
had at once strengthened their position by earthworks, great 
alarm was excited by the news of Rodney’s appearance off 
the coast. A fortnight passed by Rodney in New York and 
by the French in busy work, placed the latter, in their own 
opinion, in a position to brave all the naval force of England. 
“ We twice feared, and above all at the time of Rodney’s arri- 
val,” wrote the chief of staff of *the French squadron, “ that 
the English might attack us in the road itself ; and there was 
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a space of time^uring which such ati undertaking would nut 
have been an act of rashness. Now [(ktolKT 20], tlie nn* 
choragc is fortified so that we can there brave all the naval 
force of England/* ^ 

The position thus taken by the French was undoubtedly 
very strong.* It formed u re-entrant angle of a little over 
ninety degrees, contaiiu'd by lines drawn from (Sont Island to 
what was then called Breiiton's Point, the site of the present 
Fort Adams on the one side, and to Kose Island on the other. 
On the right flank of the |H>8ition Rose Ishind recidved a 
battery of thirty-six 24-pounders; while twelve 'runs of the 
same size were placed on the left flank at ih * 01011*8 INant. 
Between Rose and Goat islands four ships, drawn up on a 
west-northwest line, bore upon the entrance and raktMi an 
approaching fleet; while three others, Indwi'en Goat Island 
and Breiiton’s Point, crossed their fire at right angles with 
the former four. 

On the other hand, the summer wdnds blow directly up the 
entrance, often wnth great force. 7’here could Ik? no t|uestion 
even of a considerably cripjded attacking ship reaching her 
destined {lositioii, and when once confused wdth the eneiiiy’s 
line, the shore batteries would be neutralized. The work on 
Rose l.s1and certainly, that on Breiitoifs Point probably, liud 
less height than the two iipjH'r batteries of a ship-of-tlMvline, 
and could lie vastly outnuml>en»d. They cfuild not have ImH'Ii 
ca.seniated, ami might indiHputably have been silenced by the 
grajicshot of the shi|i8 that could have iK^eii brought against 
them. Rose Island could Ik^ approached on the front and on 
the west flank within two htiiidred yards, and on the north 
wdtViin half a mile. There w’as nothing to [>revent this right 
jdaiik of the French, including the line of ships, being en- 

1 Booclon; Ia Marine do XVI., ]>. 2S1. 1*tidf*r a ratb«*r inialcading 

title thb work in r«ra)ly a bi«»gra|dty oi Li)M*rgc <la (fraiiclisiii, chief of 

tuff to the French etittaclron under Ternay. 

* IHarv of a French officer, I7«l ; .%fagazitie of Anieriemn Sliatory for March, 
ISSO. The worku at the time «if |{o<inev*fi viwt to New York were clouhilewi leM 
eoiii|»lHe than in KSl. ThU aatbortty, a year later, givea the work on Koto 
Ulaad twenty SS-poanden. 
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filaded and crashed by the English ships taking position west 
of Rose Island. The essential points of close range and su- 
perior height were thus possible to the English fleet, which 
numbered twenty to the enemy’s seven. If successful in de- 
stroying the shipping and reducing J^se Island, it could liiid 
anchorage farther up the bay and await a favorable wind to 
retire. In the opinion of a distinguished English naval oHi- 
cer of the day,^ closely familiar with the ground, there was 
no doubt of the success of an attack ; and he urged it fre- 
quently upon Rodney, offering himself to pilot the leading 
ship. The security felt by the French in this position, and 
the acquiescence of the English in that security, mark clearly 
the difference in spirit between this war and the wars of 
Nelson and Napoleon. 

It is not, however, merely as an isolated operation, but in 
relation to the universal war, that such an attempt is here 
considered. England stood everywhere on the defensive, with 
inferior numbers. From such a position there is no salvation 
except by action vigorous almost to desperation. It is im- 
possible for us,” wrote with great truth the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to Rodn(*y, “ to have a superior fleet in every part ; 
and unless our commanders-in-chief w ill take the great line, 
as you do, and consider the king’s wdwdc dominions under 
tlieir care, our enemies must find us unprepared somcwdiere, 
and carry their point against us.” * Attacks w hich consid- 
ered in themselves alone might be thought unjustifiable, 
wxre imposed upon English commanders. The allied navy 
was the key of the situation, and its largo detachments, as 
at Newport, should have been crushed at any risk. The 
effect of such a line of action upon the policy of the French 
government is a matter of speculation, as to which the pres- 
ent w’riter has no doubts ; but no English ofticcr in chief com- 


* Sip Thomas Gr.^v«4, afterward second in rumm.'ind to Nelson in the attack 
at Copen Imjron in«l80l. — an enterprise fully as despenitc and encomimssed wth 
greater ditfinilties of pilotage thiui the one here advocated. See biographical 
memoir. Naval Chronicle, vcd. riii. 

* Rodney's Life, voi i. p. 402. 
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mand rose to the level of the Bitiiation^ with the exception 
of Hood, and |» 08 dibly of Howe. Rodney was now old, inlinn, 
and though of grout ability, a careful tactician rather than a 
great admiral. 

The defeat of Graves and subsequent surrender of Corn- 
wallis did not end the naval o|>eratiuus in the western lu^tui- 
sphere. On the contrary, one of the most interesting tactical 
feats and the most brilliant victory of the whole war were 
yet to grace the English Hag in the West Indies; but with 
the events at Yorktown the patriotic interest for Americans 
closes. IJefore (jnitting that struggle for indi*» i'lidenee, it 
must again be aflirmed that its successftd < o ling, at least 
at so early a date, was due tti the control of the sea, — to sea 
jK)wer in the hands of the French, and its improjKn* distribu- 
tion by the English authorities. This assertion may be safely 
rested on the authority of the one man wlio, above* all others, 
tlioroughly knew the resources of the country, the lein|K*r of 
the iKHJple, the didiculties of the struggle, and whost* name 
is still the highest warrant for sound, quiet, untliittered good- 
scuiso and patriotism. 

The keynote to all Wasliington’s utterances is set in the 
“ Memorandum for concerting a plan of ojK*ralious with the 
French army,” dated July If), and sent by Ibe bands 

of Lafayette : — 

“ Thi? Murquin *lo LafuyetU* will lx* to eoininuiii«^iil<j the 

following genenti ideas to ('ourit do iUM^iuinlN'au and the C’lievalitT 
do Teriiay, 08 the 8 i:ntiinent 8 of the underwritten : 

‘* 1. Jn any of>tratian^ and under uU cirrymiianrr»^ a detdnivc naval 
iuperiortfy ii to be romtidrrrd ag a fundameutal jtrineiplv, and the Inuig 
upon which every hope of gucceu muit ultimately dejwnd," 

This, however, though the most formal and decisive, ex- 
pression of Washington's views, is but one among many 
others equally distinct. Thus, writing to Franklin, Deci'in- 
ber 20, 1780, he says : — • 

** DiHap[s>intfd of the tufeoiid diviHion of French troops [blockaded 
ill Brest], but more eH^iecially ifi the c!!X|K!CTted naval sufieriority, which 
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was the pivot upon which everything toruedy we have been compelled 
to spend an inactive campaign after a flattering prospect at the open- 
ing of it. . • . Latterly we have been obliged to become spectators of 
a succession of detachments from the army at New York in aid of 
Lord Cornwallis ; while our naval weakness, and the political dissolu- 
tion of a large part of our army, put it out of our power to counteract 
them at the southward, or to take advantage of them here.” 

A month later, January 15, 1781, in a memorandum letter 
to Colonel Laurens, sent on a special mission to France, he 
says : — 

“ Next to a loan of money, a constant naval superiority upon these 
coasts is the object most interesting. This would instantly reduce 
the enemy to a difficult defensive. • • • Indeed, it is not to be con- 
ceived how they could subsist a large force in this country, if we had 
the command of the seas to interrupt the regular transmission of sup- 
plies from Europe. This superiority, with an aid in money, would 
enable us to convert the war into a vigorous offensive. With re- 
spect to us it seems to be one of two deciding points.” 

In another letter to the same person, then in Paris, dated 
April 9, he writes : — 

If France delays a timely and powerful aid in the critical posture 
of our affairs, it will avail us nothing, should she attempt it here- 
after. • . . Why need I run into detail, when it may be declared in 
a word that we are at the end of our tether, and that now or never 
our deliverance must come? How easy would it be to retort the 
enemy's own game upon them, if it could be made to comport with 
the general plan of the war to keep a superior fleet always in these 
seas, and France would put us in condition to be active by advancing 
us money.” 

Ships and money are the burden of his cry. May 28, 1781, 
he writes to the Chevalier de la Luzerne ; I do not see how 
it is possible to give effectual support to the Southern States, 
and avert the* evils which threaten, while we are inferior in 
naval force in these seas.’’ As the season for active operar 
tions advances, his utterances are more frequent and urgent. 
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To Major General Greene, struggling with his difllcultics in 
South Garolina, he writes, June 1, 1781 : “Our aflmrs have 
been attentively considered in every [wiiit of view, and it was 
finally determined to make an attempt u|K)n New York, in 
preference to a Southern operation, as wo had not decided 
command of the waiter.’* To Jefferson, June 8 : Should 1 
be sup{)ortcd in the manner I expect, by the neighlioring 
States, the enemy will, 1 ho|>e, be reduc(‘d to the necessity of 
recalling part of their fitrce from the southward to sup{>ort 
New York, or tlicy will run the most imminent risk of being 
ex[>ellcd from that (xist, which is to them invabtablc ; and 
should we, by a lucky coincidence of circum:^*.anccs, gain a 
naval 8U|)criority, their ruin would be inevitable. . . . While 
vre remain inferior at sc*a • . . |>olicy dictates that relief 
should be attempted by diversion rather than by sending re- 
inforcements immediately to the point in distress,’* that is, to 
the South. To lli>chaml>eau, June 18: “Your Excellency 
will recollect that New York was looked ufK)n l>y us as the 
only practicable object under present circumstances ; but 
should we lie able to S4?curo a naval suficriority, we may 
l>erhaps find others more practicable and equally advisable.’^ 
By the loth of August (he letters of Do Grasse announcing 
his sailing for the Chesapeake were received, and the corre- 
8iK)ndence of Washington is thencidorth filled with busy 
preparations for the campaign in Virginia, based upon the 
long-delayed fleet. The discuumgemi*nt f>f l>e Grasse, and 
his pur)>osc to go to sea, u|>on learning that the English fleet 
in New York had been reinforced, dn^w forth an ap|)culing let- 
ter dated September 2r>, which is too long for quotation ; but 
the danger passed, Washington’s confnlcncc returns. ’Fhe 
day after the capitulation he writes to Dc Grasse: “The 
surrender of York ... the honor of which helongi to your 
ExoelUncy^ has greatly anticipated [in time] our most san- 
guine anticipations.’* He then goes on to urge further o|)cra- 
tions in the South, seeing so much of the go<Id season was 
still left : “ The general naval superiority of the British, 
previous to your arrival, gave them decisive advantages in 
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the South, in the rapid transport of their troops and sup- 
plies; M'hilc the immense land marches of our succors, too 
tardy and cxjicnsivc in every point of view, subjected us to 
be beaten in detail. It will def>end upon your Excellency, 
therefore, to terminate the war.” Dc Grasse refusing this re- 
quest, but intimating an intention to co-operate in the next 
year’s campaign, Washington instantly accepts: With your 
Excellency I need not insist upon the indispensable necessity 
of a maritime force capable of giving you an absolute ascen- 
dency in these seas. ... You w ill have observed that, what- 
ever efforts arc made by the land armies, the navy must have 
the casting vote in the present contest.” A fortnight later, 
November lo, he writes to Lafayette, who is on the point of 
sailing for France : — 

“As you expressed u desire to know my sentiments respecting the 
operations of the n(?xt caiu|migii, 1 will, without a tedious display of 
reasoning, declare in oiie word that it must depend absolutely upon 
the naval force which is employed in these seas, and the time of its 
appearance next year. No land force can act decisively unless ac- 
companied by a maritime superiority. ... A doubt did not exist, 
nor does it at this moment, in any man's mind, of the total extirpation 
of the British force in the Carol inas and Georgia, if Count de Grasse 
could have extended }iis co-operation two months longer.” 

Such, in the opinion of the revered commander-in-chief of 
the American armies, was the influence of sea power upon the 
contest which he directed with so muck skill and such infinite 
patience, and which, amidst countless trials and discourage- 
ments, he brought to a glorious close. 

It will be observed that the American cause was reduced to 
these straits, notwithstanding the great and admitted losses 
of British commerce by the cruisers of the allies and by 
American privateers. This fact, and the small results from 
the general war, dominated as it was by the idea of commerce- 
destroying, sljow strongly the secondary and indecisive effect 
of such a policy upon the great issues of war. 
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Maritimr Wau in Kru*»i*E, i7:i>-i7S2. 

T he last chapter closed with the opinions of Wnshinjrton, 
expressed in many ways and at many tini«>s, as to the 
effect of sea power upon the stru^jirle for American imh'- 
f^K'mlence. If space alhiwed, these o|)inion8 co-.* ; he umj»ly 
streiijrthened by similar statements of Sir Henry Clinton, the 
Finnish coininander-in-ehief.* In Enro|K* the results tunuMl 
yet more entirely upon the same factor. There the allies had 
three several ohjectives, at each of which England stood strictly 
upon the defensive. Tin* first of these was En^^land herself, 
involvinL^ as a preliminary to an iiivasion, the destruction of 
the Chaiincl tleet, — a project w hieli, if seriously enterhiined, 
can seanrely he Hai<l to have lM*en seriously attempted ; the 
seennd was the reduction of (iihraltar; the third, the capture 
of .Minorca. The lust alone met with success. Thrice was 
Fjijrland threatened hy a hiiyely HUf»erior IJeet, thrice the 
threat fell harmless. 1'liricc was (tihraltar rf»duc<*d to straits; 
thrice wa.s it relieved hy the addn^ss ami foiiiinc of English 
seamen, despite overpowerintr oflds. 

After Keppel's action off rshant, no gcm?ral encounter 
tm»k place Isdween Herts in Fhjro|K*an seas during the year 
1778 and the first half of 177l>. Meantime Spain was draw- 
imr toward a rupture with Eiiglaml and an active allianec 
with FVance. War was declared hy her on the lf»th of June, 
1779: hut as early as April 12, a treaty lsdwe<*n the two 
Bourlsui kingdfiinH, involving active war upon Fhiglaiul, had 
betm sigmvl. By its terms the invasion of (Ireat Britain or 
Ireland w'us to he undertaken, every effort made to rcjcover 

* The riiridtiA fvj»ilc*r ran ronitult riiicott'a and in the “ Clititoti' 

ConiH-allw f’ouiruvfcwy/’ by II. F. .Stevens. I/mdofi, ISSS. 
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for Spain, Minorca, Pensacola, and Mobile, and the two courts 
bound themselves to grant neither peace, nor truce, nor sue* 
pension of hostilities, until Gibraltar should be restored.^ 

The declaration of war was withheld until ready to strike ; 
but the English government, doubtless, should have been upon 
its guard in the strained relations of the two countries, and 
prepared to prevent a junction of the two fleets. As it was, 
no efficient blockade of Brest was established, and twenty-eight 
French sail-of-thc-line went out unopposed^ June 3, 1779, 
under D’Orvilliers, Keppel’s opponent of the year before. The 
fleet steered for the coasts of Spain, where it was to find the 
Spanish ships ; but it was not till the 22d of July that the full 
contingent joined. Seven precious summer weeks thus slipped 
by unimproved, but that was not all the loss ; the French had 
been provisioned for only thirteen weeks, and this truly great 
armada of sixty-six ships-of-the-linc and fourteen frigates 
had not more tlian forty w^orking-days before it. Sickness, 
moreover, ravaged the fleet ; and although it was fortunate 
enough to enter the Channel w'hile tlie English were at sea, 
the latter, numbering little more than half their enemies, 
succeeded in passing within them. The flabbiness of coali- 
tions increased the weakness due to inefficient preparation ; 
a great and not unnatural panic on the English Channel 
coast, and the capture of one ship-of-the-line, were the sole 
results of a cruise extending, for the French, over fifteen 
weeks.^ The disappointment, due to bad preparation, mainly 

1 Bancroft : History of the United States, vol. x. p. 191. 

* Although the English thus culpably failed to use their superiority to the 
French alone, the Channel fleet nunilM«riug over forty of the Hue, the fear that 
it might prevent the junction causeil the Brest fleet to sail in haste and under- 
manned, — a fact which had an important effect upon the issue of the cruise. 
(Chevalier, p. 159.) 

* The details of the mismanagement of this huge mob of ships are so numerous 
as to confuse a narrative, and are therefore thrown into a foot-note. Tlte French 
fleet was hurried to sea four thousand men short. The Spaniards were seven 
weeks in joining. When they met, no common system of signals had been 
arranged ; five fair summer days were spent in remedying this defect. Not tiU 
a week after the junction could the fleet tail for England. No steps were taken 
to supply the provisions consumed by the French dniing the seven weeks. The 
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on the part of Spaitif though the French ministry utterly 
failed to meet the pressing wants of its fleet, fell, of cour8(\ 
upon the innocent Admiral d*Orvilliers. That brave and 
accomplished but unfortunate officer, whose only si»n, a 
lieutenant, had died of the |)cstilencc which scourged the 
allies, could not support the odium. Being of a deeply re- 
ligiotis character, tlie refuge which Villeneuve nft«'r Tra- 
falgar found in suicide was denied him : hut he threw up 
his command nmi retired into a religious house. 

The scanty maritime interest of the year 1780, in EurojH.\ 
centres rouml C'adiz aiul (libraltar. This fortress was in- 
vested by Spain iiiunediately upon the onthrt*ak "’J war, and, 
while successfully resisting direct attack, the sup|dy of pro- 
visions and ammunition was a iiiatUT of serious concern to 
Kngland, and involved both difficulty and danger. For this 
purfH>8e, Rodney sailed on the 2itth of necemln'r, 1770, having 
under his eommaiid twenty ships-of-the-line w'itli a large con- 
voy and reinforcements f<»r (tihraltar and Minorca, ns wtdl as 
the West India trade. The latter parlcul company t»n the 7th 
of January, under the care of four frigates, nnd the following 
morning the tleet fell in with and captured a Spanish H<|und- 
ron of seven ships-of-war and sixteen supply -ships. Twelve 
of the latter b<‘ing laden with provisions were carried on to 
Gibraltar. A week later, at one r. M. of the lOih, a Spanish 

oripual onlt'rs to rotiU*tii|>liiUHl ti liuiiUii^ at rurtjittioiith, ^ir tlio 

of iho I»K* of fur w]ii« h a army waii on tiu* coAMt 

of Nurmomly, the ordi’^m witp i«ti«l«hMi}y rhojip^'l, 

An<l Kalnioiitli irnlirau^fi ati t!ii> fionjt of Undin^. Uy tliiii tims, ^u^^unt Mi, 
aommer wau nearly ; ai.d Fultiioiith, if taken, wemM uUer no ahelter to a 
fleet. 'Ilien an easterly };»}«■ itrivo the fleia out of the C'tuyinel. Hy thia 
tifuc the nirknem whi<'h rap'il hod »*» rc*<tu<’ed the rrewn that many iihi|iiP r^itilcl 
tie neither handl^l n<»r foiifrht. Shifie romimiiteii of i*i|;ht hundred or a thoiiiuuid 
men could inunier only from three to five luindref!. "I'hna liad ailiiii&Utraiion 
crippled the fifi'htinii; lifiwen* of the fleet ; while the unarrountahla military 
blttbiler of chan^fin^ the ohjectiie from a »af« and acrcaaihle roadatoail to a 
foaitb-rate ant! ex|io<M>d harU*r euiiiplcutl the dtaaater hy taking; away the only 
hope of a secure tiaoe of <f|ieniiioti» durttif; the fall and winter ipontha* Franca 
thMi had no flr«t<UiMi fairt on the ( ‘lumnel ; hence the violent wenUirly galas 
which prevail in the autumn and wintet would have driven the alUea into the 
JKotth fim. 
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fleet of eleven sail-of-tlie-line was seen in the southeast They 
held their ground, supposing the approaching vessels to be only 
supply-ships for Gibraltar, without a strong force of inen-of- 
war, — an unfortunate error from which they did not awake 
until too late to escaiic, owing to the yet more unfortunate 
oversight of having no lookout frigates thrown out. When 
the Spanish admiral, Don Juan de Langara, recognized his 
mistake, he attempted to escape ; but tlie English ships were 
co|)per-bottomcd, and Rodney making the signal for a gen- 
eral chase overtook the enemy, cut in between him and his 
port, regardless of a blowy night, lee shore, and dangerous 
shoals, and succeeded, in capturing the commander-in-chief 
with 8i.\ ships-of-the-line. A seventh was blown up. The 
weather continuing very tempestuous, one of the prizes was 
wrecked, and one forced into Cadiz ; several of the Englisli 
8hi[)8 were also in great danger, but hai)pily escaped, and 
witliin a few days the entire force entered Gibraltar Ray. 
The convoy for Minorca was at once despatched, and imme- 
diately after the return of the ships-of-war guarding it, on 
the 13tli of February, Rodney sailed for the West Indies 
with four ships-of-the-line, sending the rest of his force, 
with the prizes, to England under Admiral Digby. 

The state of politics and parties in England at this time 
was such that, combined with the unavoidable inferiority of 
the Channel tleet, it was difficult to find an admiral willing 
to accept tlic chief command. An admirable oflicer, Har- 
rington, the captor of »^ta. Lucia, refused the first place, 
though willing to serve as second, even to a junior.^ The 
allie<l fleet, to the number of thirty-six sail-of-the-line, assem- 
bled at Cadiz. Their cruises, however, were confined to the 
Portuguese coast ; and their only service, a most important 
one, was the capture of an entire convoy, largely laden with 
military stores, for the East and West Indies. The entrance 
of sixty English prizes, with nearly three tliousand prisoners, 
into Cadiz, fras a source of great rejoicing to Spain. On the 

1 Life of Adinim] Keppel, vol. ii. pp. 72, 346, 403. See also Barrow : Life of 
Lonl Howe. pp. I2.vi2t>. 
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S4th of October, De Guieboii, returning from liis contest with 
Rodney, came into tiu* sumo port with liis West hniian scjnail- 
ron, of nineteen ships-of-t lie-lino : but the immense urmamt'nt 
thus assembled ditl nothing. The French ships returned to 
Brest in January^ 1781, 

While thus unproductive of military results in Kurope. the 
war in 1780 gave rise to an event which cannot wholly b<* 
passed over by any history of sea power. This was the 
Armed Xeutralit wat tlie heat! (>f whieh stood Itussia, joined hy 
Sweden and Denmark. Tin* elaim of Kngland to seize lau'iny’s 
goods in neutral siiips hi»re hard upon neutral powers, and 
es[)eeially upon those of the Baltic and upon iland, into 
wliose liands, and those of tlu' Austrian Xetlierlands, the war 
had thrown iiiueh of the Furc»jH*an eurrving-trade ; while tlie 
products of the Baltic, naval stores and grain, were those 
which Kngland was particularly iiitereste<l in forhidding to her 
enemies. The deehirations finally put forth hy Russia, and 
signed hy Swedf'ii and I>eiiniark, were four in iiumher: 

1. That neutral vessels had a right, not only to sail to 
uuhloekatled |Kirts, hut also from p<»rt to port of a helligereiit 
nation; in othcT words, to maintain the coasting trade of a 
belligerent. 

'2. 'riiat property brlongiug to the subjects of a |M>wer at 
W'ar sliould b<* safe on board neutral vessi ls. 'J’liis was the 
principle involved in the imw familiar maxim, ** Free ships 
make fne goods.” 

U. That no artudes are contriiband, e\ee]»t arms, eipiip- 
ments, an<l munitions of war. This ruled out naval stores 
and provisions unless belonging to the go\ eminent of a 
IsdligiTent. 

4. That blockiules, to Im binding, must have an adcMpuito 
noval force statimied in close proximity to tin* blockadi'd port. 

Tlie contracting parties being neutral in the present war, 
but binding themHelves to support these princifdes by a com- 
bined armed fleet of a fixed itiinimtim number, tlft! agreciiKUit 
received the name of the A mu d Neutrality. The diseussion 
of the propriety of the various dcclamtioiis iKdongs to Inter- 
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national law ; but it in evident that no great maritime Stete, 
situated as England then was, would submit to the first and 
third as a matter of right. Policy only could induce her to 
do so. Without meeting the declarations by a direct contra- 
diction, the ministry and the king determined to disregard 
them, — a course which was sustained in principle even by 
prominent members of the bitter op{>osition of that day. The 
undecided attitude of the United Provinces, divided as in the 
days of Louis XIV. between the partisans of England and 
France, despite a century of alliance with the former, drew 
the especial attention of Great Britain. They had been asked 
to join the Armed Neutrality ; they hesitated, but the majority 
of the provinces favored it. A British officer had already 
gone so far as to fire u])on a Dutch man-of-war which bad 
resisted the search of merchant-ships under its convoy ; an 
act wdiich, wdiether right or wrong, tended to incense the 
Dutch generally against England. It was determined by the 
latter that if the United Provinces acceded to the coalition of 
neutrals, w^ar should be declared. On the 16th of December, 
1780, the English ministry w'as informed that the States- 
<jrcneral had resolved to sign the declarations of the Armed 
Neutrality without delay. Orders were at once sent out to 
Podney to seize the Dutch West India and South American 
possessions ; similar orders to the East Indies ; and the am- 
bassador at the Hague was recalled. England declared war 
four days later. The principal effect, therefore, of the Armed 
Neutrality upon the vrar was to add the colonies and com- 
merce of Holland to the prey of English cruisers. The ad- 
ditional enemy was of small account to Great Britain, 
whose geographical position effectually blocked the junction 
of the Dutch fleet with those of her other enemies. The 
possessions of Holland fell everywhere, except when saved by 
the French ; w^hile a bloody but wholly uninstructive battle 
between English and Dutch squadrons in the North Sea, in 
August, 1781, was the only feat of arms illustrative of the 
old Dutch courage and obstinacy. 

The year 1781, decisive of the question of the independence 
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of the United States, was marked in the Euro{)oan seas by iiu« 
jHising movements of great fleets followed by jmny results. At 
the end of March De Urasse sailed from llrcst with twenty* 
six sliips-of-the-!inc. On the 20th ho detaclied five \inder 
Suffren to the East Indies, and himself continued on to meet 
success at Yorktown and disaster in the West Indies. On 
the 23d of June I>e Guiehen sailed from Brest with eighteen 
ships-of-thc-liiie for Cadiz, where he joined thirty Siiuiiisli 
ships. This immense armament sailed on the 22d of July 
for the Mediterranean, landed fourteen thousand troops at 
Minorca, and then moved upon the English Chaiimd. 

The English had Ihis year first to ju'ovide agni.j\i the dangiu* 
to Gibraltar. That bt^set fortress had had no supplies since 
Rodney’s visit, in January of the year before, and was now in 
sore want, the provisions being scanty and bad, the biscuits 
weevilly, and the meat taiiiknl. Amid the horrors and uproar 
of one of the longest and most exciting sieges of history, 
the sutTerings of the combatants were inknsilied by the 
piTsonce of many ]ieaeeftil inhabitants, including tln^ wives 
and families of soldiers us w*ell as of oflicers. A great fleet 
of twenty-eight Hhi|is-of-tlu>line sailed from INjrtsmouth on 
the 13th of March, convoying three hundred merehant siiipH 
for the East and West Indies, besides ninety-seven transports 
and supply-ships for the R4>ck. A delay on the Irish coast 
prevcnt<‘d its fulling in with He Grasse, who had sailed nine 
days after it. Arriving off ('a|K; St. Vincent, it met no 
enemy, and looking into Cadiz suw' the great Spanish fleet 
at anchor. The latter made no move, and the English ad- 
miral, Derby, threw his supplies into Giliraltar on the 12th 
of April, undisturbed. At the same time he, like De (frassc, 
detaehed to the East Indies a small scjuadron, which wau 
destined Indore long to full in with Suffreii. The inaction 
of the Spanish fleet, considf*ririg the eageriiess of its gov- 
ernment about Gibraltar and its equal if not su|j»erior num- 
bers, shows scanty reliance of the Spanish ^admiral upon 
himself or his command. Derby, having relieved Gibraltar 
and Minorca, returned to the Channel in May. 
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Upon the approach of the combined fleet of nearly fifty 
sail in August following, Derby fell back upon Torbay and 
there anchored his fleet, numbering thirty ships. De Guichen, 
who held chief command, and whose caution when engaged 
w'ith Rodney has been before remarked, was in favor of 
fighting ; but the almost unanimous opposition of the Span- 
iards, backed by some of his own officers, overruled him 
in a council of war,^ and again the great ]3ourbon coalition 
fell back, foiled by their own discord and the unity of their 
enemy. Gibraltar relieved, England untouched, were the 
results of these gigantic gatherings ; they can scarcely be 
called cfTorts. A mortifying disaster closed the year for 
the allies. Dc Guichen sailed from Brest with seventeen 
sail, protecting a large convoy of merchantmen and ships 
with military supplies. The fleet was jairsued by twelve 
English ships under Admiral Kempenfeldt, an officer wdiose 
high professional abilities have not earned the immortality 
with which poetry has graced his tragical death. Falling in 
with the French one hundred and fifty miles west of Ushant, 
he cut off a part of the convoy, despite his inferior num- 
bers.* A few days later a tempest dispersed the French 

* Rcatfioii pives quite at Icnp^h (vol. v. p. .39.'») the debate in the allied council 
of war. The customary hesitation of such councils, in face of the difficulties of 
the situation, was increased hy an ajqical to the delusion of coninicrce-<lestruying 
as a decisive mode of warfare. M. de Reausset urged that “ the allied flcH'ts 
should direct their whole attention to that groat ;uh1 attiiinahlo object, the inter- 
cepting of the Rritish homeward-lKmnd West India fieots. 'I'his was a measure 
which, ns they wore now masters of the sea, could s<*arcely fail of success ; and it 
would ]>rove a blow so fatal to that nation, that she could not recover it during 
the whole cemrse of the w'ar.” The French account of lA])eyrouse-Ronfils is 
esiteniially the same. Chevalier, wdio is silent os to details, justly remarks : 

The cruise just made hy the allied fleet was such as to injure the reputathm of 
France and Spain. Tl»e.se two pemers had made a great display of force whicli 
had produced no result." 'Phe Knglish trade also received little injury. Guichen 
wrote home : “ I have returned fnun a cruisK* fatiguing hut not glorious.” 

This mishap of tlie French wiis largely <lue to mismanagement hy De Guichen, 
a skilful ami u.snally a careful admiral. When Kempenfeldt fell in with him, all 
the French ships-qf-war were to leeward of their convoy, while the English were 
to w'indward of it. The former, therefore, w'cre unable to inter|K>8e in time ; and 
the alternative remedy, of the convoy runViiug down to leeward of their escort, 
could nut be applied by all the merchant-shi|>s in so large a body. 
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fleet. Only two ships-of-ihe-liiio and five luorchantmon out 
of one hundred and tifty reached the West Indies. 

The year 17?^- ojHMied with the loss (o the Knglish of 
Port Mahon, which surrendered on the 5th of February, 
after a siege of six montlis. — a Burrender induced by the 
ravages of scurvy, eonsc<(tieiit u|h»ii tlie lacrk 4»f vegetables, 
and confineinent in the foul air of boinb))roofs and castunntes, 
under the heavy tire of an enemy. On the last iiiglit of 
the dehuice the call for necessary guards was four hundred 
and fifteen, wliilc only six hundri^d and sixty men were 
fit for duty, thus leaving no reliefs. 

The allietl fleets asseniblcii this year in * oli/., to the 
numlMT of forty shipsHif-thedine. It was expected that this 
force would Ik* increased by I>ulch ships, but a s<iuudron 
under liord Howe drove the latter Vmck to their ports. It 
dcM/s not certainly appear Uiut any aidivo enterprise was 
intended uguiust the Knglish coast ; hut the allicH crtiiHod 
ofT the mouth of the (lianriel and in tin* Jhiy of Biscay 
during the summer monihs. Their pri*sem*e insiirt'd the 
safe arrival and lieparfure of the homeward and outward 
hound merchantmen, and likewise threatened Kngiish eotii- 
morce ; mdwithsiaiiding whicli, lb»we, with twenty-two ships, 
not only kept the sea and avoifhul an engagement, l.»ut also 
succeeded in liringing tin* Jainaica fleet safe inbi port. The 
injury trade and to military transportation hy seui may Ikj 
said to have been uhout equal on <?ither side ; and the credit 
for Hticeessfiil use of sea |K>wer for these most imporiunt 
ends must therebire he given to the weaker party. 

Having carried out tlieir orders for (be suiinner cruise, 
the combined fleets returned to (Vtdiz. On the lOtli of 
Septenils r tiny sailed theiiee for Algesiras, on the opposite 
side of the bay from (Gibraltar, to support ii grand coin- 
liined attack by laud and s<*a, which, it was hoped, would 
reduce to submission tlie key to the .Medih*rraneiin. With 
the shif»s alrf*a<ly there, the total rose to nearly fifty ships- 
of-tlie-line. Tlic details of the mighty onslaught scarcely 
belong to our subject, yet cannot lie wholly passed hy^ 
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vitbout at least such mention as may recognize and draw 
attention to their interest. 

The three years’ siege which was now drawing to its end 
bad been productive of many brilliant feats of arms, as 
well as of less striking but more trying proofs of steadfast 
endurance, on the part of the garrison. How long the latter 
might have held out cannot be said, seeing the success with 
which the English sea power defied the efforts of the allies 
to cut off the communications of the fortress; but it was 
seemingly certain that the place must be subdued by main 
force or not at all, while the growing exhaustion of the 
belligerents foretold the near end of the war. Accordingly 
Spain multiplied her efforts of preparation and military in- 
genuity ; while the report of them and of the approaching 
decisive contest drew to the scene volunteers and men of emi- 
nence from other countries of Europe. Two French Bour- 
bon princes added, by their coming, to the theatrical interest 
with which the approaching. drama was invested. The pres- 
ence of royalty was needed adequately to grace the sublime 
catastrophe ; for the sanguine confidence of the besiegers had 
determined a satisfactory dSnouement witli all the security of 
a playwright. 

Besides the works on the isthmus which joins the Rock 
to the mainland, where three hundred pieces of artillery were 
now mounted, the chief reliance of the assailants was upon 
ten floating batteries elaborately contrived to be shot and 
fire proof, and carrying one hundred and fifty-four heavy 
guns. These were to anchor in a close north-and-south lin(3 
along the west face of the works, at about nine hundred yards 
distance. They were to be supported by forty gunboats and 
as many bomb vessels, besides the efforts of the ships-of-thc- 
line to cover the attack and distract the garrison. Twelve 
thousand French troops were brought to reinforce the Span- 
iards in the grand assault, which was to be made when the 
bombardmeift had sufficiently injured and demoralized the 
defenders. At this time the latter numbered seven thousand, 
their land opponents thirty-three thousand men. 
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The final act was opened by the English. At seren o'clock 
on the morning of September 8« 1782, the commanding gen- 
eraly Elliott, began a severe and most injurious fm^ upon 
the works on the isthmus. Having t^flecttHl his purjK^se, he 
stopjHKl; but the enemy took up tlie glove flie next morning, 
and for four days successively jmured in a fire from tlie istli- 
muB alone of six thoumuid five hundred cannon balls and one 
thousand one hundred iKuubs every t\vt»n(y-four hours. So 
approached Uie great closing scene of St^pteniber 18. At 
seven a. m. of that day the ten battering-ships unmoored from 
the head of the bay and stood down to tht*ir s tation, lle- 
tween nine and ten they anchored, and tin* general lire at 
once began. The iK'sieged replied with equal fury. The hat- 
tering-sliips seem in the main, and for some hours, to have 
justified the ho|>e8 formed of them ; cold shot glanced or 
failed to get through their sides, while the sidf-aeting appara- 
tus f<»r extinguishing fires lialked the hot shot. 

About two o'clock, however, snH»ke was s<H‘n to issue from 
the ship of the cominander-in-chief, and ihouglt controlled 
for some time, the fire c<»ntinued to gain. The same misfor- 
tune Isdell others; by evening, the fire of the heHiege<l gained 
a marked su|M?rif)rify, and by one o'clock in fh<» morning the 
greaUT part of the hatteringships w<’re in (iamf^s. Their 
distress was increased by the action of the naval officer com- 
manding the English gunboats, who miw took post u|k>h the 
flank of the line and raked it effeetnally, — a service which 
the S[»anisb gunboats should have prevented. In the end, 
nine of the ten blew up at their anchors, with a loss esti- 
mated at fifteen hundred men, four hundred being saved 
from the midst of the fire by the English seamen. The tenth 
ship was lK)arde<l and hurned by the English boats. The 
ho[s*s of tlie assailants [Krrished with tlie failure of llio 
battering-ships. 

There remained only the ho|K; of starving out the garrison. 
To this end the allied fleets now gave themselves. It was 
known that Lord Howe was on his way out with a great fleet, 
numbering thirty-four ships-of-the-linc, liesides supply vessels. 
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On the 10th of OctoVjer a violent westerly gale injured the com^ 
bined ships, driving one ashore under the batteries ot Gibral- 
tar, where she was surrendered. The next day Howe’s force 
came in sight, and the tran8|K)rts had a fine chance to make 
tlie anchorage, which, through carelessness, w’as missed by 
all but four. The rest, with the men-of-war, drove eastward 
into the Mediterranean. The allies followed on the 13th ; 
but though thus placed between the }K)rt and the relieving 
force, and not encumbered, like the latter, with 8uj>j>ly -ships, 
they yet contrived to let the transports, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, slip in and anchor safely. Not only provisions and 
ammunition, but also bodies of troops carried by the shijjs- 
of-war, w<‘re lainled without molestation. On the 19th the 
English tleet repassed the straits with an easterly wind, 
having witliin a week’s time fulfilled its missi^ui, and made 
Gibraltar sjih? for another year. The allied fleet followed, 
and on the 20th an action took place at long range, the allies 
to windward, but not pressing their attack close. The num- 
lier of sliips engaged in tliis magnificent spectacle, the closing 
scene of the great drama in Europe, the after-piece to the 
successful defence of Gibraltar, was eighty-three of the line, 
— forty-nine allies and thirty-four English. Of the former, 
thirty-three only got into action; but as the duller sailers 
would have come up to a general engagement. Lord Howe 
was probably right in declining, so far as in him lay, a trial 
which the allies did not too eagerly court. 

Such w’crc the results of this great contest in the European 
seas, marked on the part of the allies by efforts gigantic in 
size, but loose-jointed and flabby in execution. By England, 
so heavily overmatolied in mere numbers, were shown firm- 
ness of purpose, high courage, and seamanship ; but it can 
scarcely be said that the military conceptions of her councils, 
or the cabinet management of her sea forces, were worthy of 
the skill and devotion of her seamen. The odds against her 
were not so gl^eat — not nearly so great — as the formidable 
lists of guns and ships seemed te show; and while allowance 
must justly be made for early hesitations, the passing years 
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of indecision and inetruMonoy on the part tiio allies sluniUl 
have iK'trayed to her their weakness. The n*lnetanee of the 
French to risk their sliips, so plainly sliown by It’Kstainir, 
Do Grasse, and r>e Gniclien, the sliiirjjishness and inelheieney 
of the Spaniaixls, should have encourtnriHl Kngland to pursue 
her old policy, to strike at the organised forces of iJie enemy 
afloat. As a matter t»f fact, and }>rolmbly fnun the neces- 
sities of the case, the opening of every campaign found the 
enemies sejmrated, — the Sjmniards in Cadiz, the Freneli in 
Brest.* To lilockade the latter in full force bef«»re tlu*y could 
get out, Kngland should have strained every elTort ; thus she 
would have stitpiunl at its hoa<l the main strefo , of the allied 
strength, and, hy knowing exactly where thi> great ImhIv was, 
Wiudtl hav(? renmved that uncertainty as to its action which 
fettered her i»wn movements as soon as it lunl gained tlie 
freedom of the t)pen S4*a. Behire Brt*st she was interposed 
h(>tween the allies; hy her lookouts she wcuild have known 
the approach of the Spaniards long before tin* French (MUild 
know it ; she would liavc kept in Iier liands the power of 
hriiuring against each, sintrly, ships more num«*rouK and imli- 
vidnally more elTective. A wind that was fair to bring on the 
S)>ani:in1s wouhl havi* locked their allies in the pork Tho 
most Ldaring instances of failnri* <m the part of Knghind t<» do 
this w«-re wlieii he Grasse was |KM’mitted t<» get 4»ut unopposed 
in Mareh, 17>^1 ; for an Knglish fleet of superior force had 
Railed from I’ortsinoulh nine days U-fore liiin, hut was dehned 

' *• III fli<* “f ITSe till' llritiMh lulrnimlty in iho (')uiiiiicl 

fMtrtH lOf tiiK*. a'h«* »t Urrhl wji»» riMlmi'd to twclvif 

• >r . . . 'i'o Spsiiii, tMC'iity Fri'iir h of tlMrliiii’ luuf jotii«‘<i tlin 

llaj; •*/ .\ihfiiml t in ( lu l i* of Uh’im' ihi 

w oli h«-M in rb*M k iIm* {•trrfH s Iim fi wr in Ito'ift 

mni Km rnvV « ru»44*r»* iniviTM**! iIh* tii«; l.ixara 

atitl th«' Siruitf) •>{ ( fiUraltar.' p. 'Jtau ) 

In 17)^1 "thf? t\'ibirii't of tin* atU'iitiortof Ilollauil anil S|miri 

of tiling' at Ito’Ht a f!<s?i Miron;; fMton;;h to inipoiM' lltif 

iihif«shi( h tir**al ISritain k^pi in lln? (*hanij<*}. VUt* fliit* rfonnfii*') in ib<’ 
T«xirl, anil thn S{ianiar<lii ili'l not Wvm fail:/.. From tbit* Mtau* of lbin/[£ii it 
retains! that the Kn;;Uiili. viiib forty MUt|i»'of>tb«!'IiiiC‘, bluckeil inrtioijty bciottgtiig 
fee Um allied pnwert." (p. 
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by the admiralty on the Irish coast and agiun at the end of 
that year, when Kempenfeldt was sent to intercept De Guichen 
with an inferior force, while ships enough to change the odds 
were kept at home. Several of the ships which were to ac- 
company Rodney to the West Indies were ready when Kem- 
{)enfeldt sailed, yet they were not associated with an enterprise 
so nearly affecting the objects of Rodney’s campaign. The 
two forces united would have made an end of De Guichen’s 
seventeen ships and his invaluable convoy. 

Gibraltar was indeed a heavy weight upon the English 
operations, but the national instinct which clung to it was 
correct. The fault of the English policy was in attempting 
to hold so many other points of land, while neglecting, by 
rapidity of concentration, to fall upon any of the detach- 
ments of the allied fleets. The key of the situation was 
upon the ocean; a great victory there would have solved 
all the other points in dispute. But it was not possible to 
win a great victory while trying to maintain a show of force 
everywhere.* 

North America was a yet heavier clog, and there undoubt- 
edly the feeling of the nation was mistaken ; pride, not wis- 
dom, maintained that struggle. Whatever the sympathies 
of individuals and classes in the allied nations, by their gov- 
ernments American rebellion was valued only as a weakening 
of England's arm. The operations there depended, as has 


' " A qaestion was very ranch agitated both in and out of Parliament ; namely. 
Whether the iiiten'eptiiig of the French fleet under the Count de Grasse should 
not have l>eeu the first object of the British fleet under Vice-Admiral Darby, 
instead of losing time in going to Ireland, by which that opportunity was missed. 
The defeat of the French fleet would certainly totally have disconcerted the great 
plans which the enemies had formed in the East and West Indies. It would 
have insured the safety of the British West India islands ; the Cape of (jcnhI 
Hope must liave fallen into the bauds of Britain ; and the campaign in North 
America might have had a very different termination.” (Beatson's Memoirs, 
vol. V. p. 341, where the contrary arguments are also stated.) 

* This is one ofttbe most common and flagrant violations of the principles of 
war, — stretching a thin line, everywhere inadequate, over an immense frontier. 
The clamors of trade and local interests 'make popular governments especialJlf 
liable po tt. 
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been shown, u(>on the control of the sea; and to maintain 
that, large detachments of Euglish ships were absorbed from 
the contest with France and Sjmin. Could a successful war 
hare made America again what it once was, a warmly at- 
tached dependency of Great Britain, a firm base for her sea 
power, it would have iKHm worth much greater sacrifices ; but 
that had become im|> 08 »ihle. But although she had lost, by 
her own mistakes, the afTcction of the colonists, which would 
have supjKjrtcHl and secured her hold upon their ports titid sea- 
coast, there nevertheless remained to the inother-eouutry, in 
Halifax, Bermuda, ami the West Indies, enough strong mili- 
tary stations, inferior, ns naval bases, only ♦ . those strong 
ports which are surroundiMl by a friendly country, great in 
its resources and ])opulution. 'fhe ubandonimuit of tin* eon- 
test in North America would have strengthened Kiiglaml very 
much more than the allies* As it was, her large naval de- 
tachments there were always liable to' c»verjM»wenMl liy a 
sudden move of the enemy from the sea, as )iap|H*ned in 1778 
and 17<-?1. 

To the nbandoiiinent of America as hojHdessly b»Ht, be- 
cause no military subjection could have brought back tlie old 
loyalty, shoubl have Ism u a<Med the giving u|», for the time, 
all military mrcupancy wbieh fettered eoiieenl ration, while 
not adding to military strength. Most c)f the Antillrs fell 
under this bead, and the ultimate pos.'<essiori of them would 
de|M]>nd upon the naval eani|»aigti. (farrisons could have been 
spared for Barbadmis and Sta. I«ucia, for Gibraltar and per- 
haps for Mahon, that could liavc cITeetimlly maiiituined them 
until the empire of the seas was decided ; and to them eould 
have U eii added one or two vital {Kisitions in America, like 
New York and rharle.ston, to lie held only till guarantees 
wen* given for such treatment of the loyalists among the in- 
habitants as gcMsl faith required Kiiglaiid to exact. 

Having thus stripjwid hersidf of every weight, rapid con- 
centration with ofTcnsivc piir^sisc should have folk)wcd. Sixty 
sbips-of-thc-linc on the coast of Europe, half tiefore Cadiz 
and half before Brest, with a reserve at home to replace in- 
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jured Bhi|)8, would not have exhausted bj a great deal the 
roll of the English navy ; and that such fleets would not have 
had to fight, may not only be said by us, who have the whole 
history before us, but might have been inferred by those who 
had watched the tactics of D^Estaing and Dc Guichon, and 
later on of De Grasse. Or, had even so much dispersal been 
thought unadvisable, forty ships before Brest would liave left 
the sea open to the Spanish fleet to try conclusions with the 
rest of the English navy when the question of controlling Gib- 
raltar and Mahon came up for decision. Knowing wliat we 
do of the efficiency of the two services, there can be little 
question of the result; and Gibraltar, instead of a weight, 
would, as often before and since those days, have been an 
element of strength to Great Britain. 

The conclusion continually recurs. Whatever may l)c the 
determining factors in strifes between neighboring continental 
States, when a question arises of control over distant regions, 
politically weak, — whether they be crumbling empires, an- 
archical republics, colonics, isolated military posts, or islands 
below U certain size, — it must ultimately be decided by naval 
power, by the organized military force afloat, whicli repre- 
sents the communications that form so prominent a feature 
in all strategy. The magnificent defence of Gibraltar hinged 
upon this ; upon this depended the military results of the war 
in America; upon this the final fate of the West India Islands; 
upon this certainly the possession of India. Upon this will 
depend the control of the Central American Isthmus, if that 
question take a military coloring; and though modified by 
the continental position and surroundings of Turkey, the same 
sea power must be a weighty factor in shaping the outcome 
of the Eastern Question in Eurojx;. 

If this be true, military wisdom and economy, both of time 
and money, dictate bringing matters to an issue as soon as 
possible upon the broad sea, with the certainty that the 
power which** achieves military preponderance there will win 
in the end. In the war of the* American Revolution the nu- 
merical preponderance vras Ycry great against England ; the 
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sctaal oddR wore less, though still against her. Military eon- 
sidcrations would have oixlered the nhamionmont of the colo- 
Dies; but if the national pride eould not 8toi>p to tliis, the 
right course was to blockade the hostile arsenals. If not 
strong enough to l>e in su|K'ri«)r force before both, that of llie 
more jH»werful nation should have been closed. Here was the 
first fault of the Knglish admiralty; tht‘ slateinent of the First 
Lord as to the available f«»rce at the cuitlireak of th<» war was 
not borne out by facts. The first tletd, umler KepjKd, barely 
equalled the French ; ainl at tl»e same time Howe's force in 
America was inferior to the tleet muier H'Kstain*:. In 17Ti» 
and 1781,011 the contrary, the Knglish licet . superitu* to 
tliat of the French alone; yet the allies joined unopposed, 
while in the latter year IV (irasse got away t(» the West 
Indie.s, and SuiTnui to the Fast. In Ktunpenfeldt's alTair 
with He Huichen, the admiralty knew that the Fnuich «‘onvoy 
was of the utmost imp<»rtaiice tt» the campaign in the West 
Indies, yet they sent out their admiral with only twelve ships; 
while at that time*, bedside s the reinforcement destined for the 
West Indies, a nuinb(*r (»f others were statifUied in the Howns, 
for what Fox justly called “the pulfry purpose” of distress- 
ing tie* r>ut4*h trade. The various cliarges made by Fox in 
the sju-eeh r]Uoted from, and which, as regarded tlie Frane<»- 
Spanish War, w*ero fouinli*d mainly on the expediency of 
attacking tie* allies before they g*»t away into flu* ocean wil* 
dorness, were supported by the high professional o|>inion of 
Lord H;»we, who of tlie KemjH»nfeldt affair said: “ Not only 
the fate of the West India Islands, but (HThaffS the whole 
future fortune of the war, might have be(*n deciiled, almost 
without a risk, ill the Hay of Biscay.”* Not without a risk» 
but with strong probabilities of success, the, whole fortune 
of the war should at the first have been staked on ft concen- 
tration of the Knglish flec?t ls*tweeii Brcmt and Cadiz. No 
relief for (fibralUr would hav<* been more efficacious ; no 
diversion surer for the West Imlia Islands; and the Ameri- 
cana would have ap[>caled in vain for the help, scantily given 

• A»nu«] 1783. 
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as it was, of the French fleet. For the great results that 
flowed from the coming of De Grasse must not obscure the 
fact that he came on the 31st of August, and announced 
from the beginning that he must be in the West Indies 
again by the middle of October. Only a providential com- 
bination of circumstances prevented a repetition to Washing- 
ton, in 1781, of the painful disappointments by D’Estaing and 
De Guichen in 1778 and 1780. 



CHAPTER XIl. 


EvTCXTS in the Ea«T InPIK^ 177H~|781.— SlFfBFN (UklL« FMOli 
Bukst, I7t<l. — His Brilliant Naval Camfaiun in the Iniuan 
Seab, 1782, 1783. 

'I^HK very intoroBtin^ and instructive campnipi of Suffreii 
in the Ka«t liuiies, altliough in itself h} iar the inont 
noteworthy and meritorious naval |KM*forniitnce of the war 
of 1778, failed, through no fault of his, to nfTect tlie gen- 
eral iaanc. It was not till 1781 tliat Uie French Court felt 
able to direct upon the East naval forccK adequate to tlic iin- 
|N>rtance of tlie isHiie. Yet tlie conditiona of the |)eniimula 
at that time were such as to give an iiniiHiial op|>ort unity 
for shaking the EngliHh |Kiwer. Ilyder Ali, the most skilful 
and daring of all the enemies iigainst whom the English had 
yet fought in India, was then ruling over the kingdom of 
Mysore, wliich, from its ptisition in the southern pari of the 
pcminsuln, threatened both the (/arnatic and the Malabar 
coast. Hydcr, ten years lieforo, had maintained alone a most 
successful war against the intruding foreigners, concluding 
with a |Kmce u|N>n the terms of a mutual restoriition of con- 
quests; and he was now angered by the cajdiire of Mahd. 
C)n the othiT hand, a number of warlike irilies, known by iho 
name of the Mrihnittas, of the same race and hsisely knit 
together in a kind of feudal system, had iHMMimc involved in 
war with the English. The territory occnjiied hy these trilies, 
whose chief capital was at PfK)iiah, near Bombay, extended 
northward from Mysore to the Ctanges. With iKUindarics 
thus conterminous, and placed centrally with reference to 
the three English presidencies of Bombay, Calcutta, and Ma- 
dras, Hydcr and the Mahrattas were in a fiositioii of advan- 
tage for mutual supfiort and for offensive operations against 
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the common enemy. At the beginning of the war between 
England and France, a French agent appeared at Poonah. It 
was reported to Warren Hastings, the Governor-General, that 
the tribes had agreed to terms and ceded to the French a 
sea[)ort on the Malabar coast. With his usual promptness, 
Hastings at once determined on war, and sent a division 
of the Bengal army across the Jumna and into Bcrar. An- 
other body of four thousand English troops also marched 
from Bombay ; but being badly led, was surrounded and 
forced to surrender in January, 1771b This unusual reverse 
quickened the hopes and increased, the strength of the ene- 
mies of the English ; and although the material injury was 
soon remedied by substantial successes under able leaders, 
the loss of prestige remained. The anger of llyder Ali, 
roused by the capture of Mahd, was increased by imprudent 
thwarting on the |)art of tlic governor of Madras. Seeing 
the English entangled with the Mahrattas, and hearing that 
a French armament was exj)ectcd on the Coromandel coast, 
he (|uietly prepared for war. In the summer of 1780 swarms 
of his horsemen descended without warning from the hills, 
and appeared near the gates of Madras. In September one 
body of English troojjs, three thousand strong, w^as cut to 
pieces, and another of five thousand was only saved bv a 
rapid retreat upon Madras, losing its artillery and trains. 
Unable to attack Madras, Hydcr turned upon the scattoreij 
posts separated from each other and the capital by the open 
country, which w'as now wholly in his control. 

Such was the state of affairs when, in January, 1781, n 
French squadron of six ships-of-the-linc and three frigates 
appeared on the coast. The tlnglish fleet under Sir Edward 
Hughes had gone to Bombay. To the French commodnre, 
(^)unt d’Orves, Hyder appealed for aid in an attack upon Cud- 
dalore. Deprived of support by sea, and surrounded by the 
myriads of natives, the place must have fallen. D’Orvea, how- 
ever, refused, Smd returned to the Isle of France. At the same 
time one of the most skilful of the English Indian soldiera. 
Sir Eyre Coote, took the field against Hyder. The latter at 
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once raised the siege of the beleaguered jmts, and after a 
series of oiwrations extending through the spring months, was 
brought to battle on the 1st of Jnly^ 1781. Ilis tohil defeat 
restored to the Englisli the o|K'n country, saved the ('arnntie, 
and put an end to tlie ho|H's of the lairtisans of the French in 
their late |K.>88ession of IViulicherry. A great opportunity 
had been lost. 

Meanwhile a French othcer of very different tein|H^r from 
his predecessors was on his way to tlie East Indies. It w’ill 
lw‘ rennunbered that when I>e Crassc sailetl from Bn^st, 
March 1781, l\ir the West Indies, tluTc v nt with his 
licet a division of five ships-of-thc-line nnd t SulYren. The 
latter separated from the main body on the 2ltthof the month, 
taking with him a few transports destined f*»r the rn|H> of 
(oKid then a Ihitch e<ilony. The French government 

had leariUM] that an expedition from England was destined 
to sei/e this important halting place on the road to India, 
and SufTren’s first mission was to secure it. In fa(d, tho 
scjiiadron under (’onimodore Johnstone* had got away first, 
and had anehorod at INuto IVaya, in the ('ape Verdi' Islands, 
a ForfiiLMiese colony, (»n the 11th of A[)ril. It niimhered two 
sliips-nf.the-line, and three of fifty guns, with frigates and 
smalh r vessrls, lM*si<|t s thirty-five lrriiisp»>riH, nic»stly armed. 
Without apprehension of aftaek, not because be tnj.steil to 
the neutrality of the p4irt hut heeaiise lie tlioiight his destina- 
ti<»n ,s<( ret,the Kmrlish eomiiMMlore liad not nnehored with a 
view to battle. 

It so ha(i|s*n(N| that at the moment of sailing from Brest 
one of the ships intended for the West Indies was transferred 
to SufTren’s 8f|uadron. .'^he eonse<|uently hail not water 
enough for the longer voyage, and this w'ith other reaaoiiH 

* Tliid ni'^rr kfe>wii as Oovenior .loha' 

KUme, was <>n« of tin* * M i»t l»y l/orcl North in 177S to proiiiolo 

a nH-fiueiliathm with Am<Ti« a to foriatti suseicioas pft>ce«<tin|CN on his 

part, ( ’oMiffr** it iiH^irui***^^’****- ''**** itorir hcnior u9 tir>M any maiuinr 

of corrwifKiiKl^'firo or inu rrotjr*<' with yiim. flio lit to of (•ovrnior artMin from hii 
beioi; at one time f^oretnor of IVm».v*ola llf> hafi a most iiti«o?iahUi rsputatiott 
in the English navy. (See Chamwk'* Natalis) 



determined Soffirm also to andiw at Potte 
16 th of April, five 6070 after Jidmatmie, he 
eati7 in flie numiing and stood for the andborage, aendlag 
ft eoj^wred ship ahead to reconnoitre. Api»oaeti^ fttMB 
file eastwud, the land for some time bid tin 
ron ; bnt at quarter before nine the advauee ship, llie ** Ar- 
t^sien,” signalled that enemy’s ships were utohored in tlw 
bay. The latter is <q>en to the southward, asd extends 
from east to west about a mile Mid a half ; the conditions 
are such that ships usaally lie in (he northeast part, near 
the dbore <Plate XIII).* The English were (here, stretch. 
hig irr^ulariy in a west-northwest line. Both Snffren and 
Johnstone were surprised, but the latter more so; and the 
initiative remained with the French officer. Few men were 
fitter, by natural temper and the teaching of experience, for 
the prompt decision required. Of ardent disposition and 
inborn military genius, Suffren had learned, in the conduct 
of Boscawen toward the squadron of De la Clue,* in which 
he had served, not to lay weight upon the power of Portugal 
to enforce respect for her neutrality. He knew that (his 
must be the squadron meant for the Gape of Good Hope. 
Tlic only question for him was whether to press on to the 
Capo with tiie chance of getting there first, or to attack the 
English at their anchors, in tiie hope of so crippling tliem as 
to prevent their further progress. He decided for tlie latter ; 
and although the ships of his squadron, not sailing equally well, 
were scattered, he also determined to atand in at once, rather 
than lose the advantage of a surprise. MaUng signal to pre* 
pare for action at anchor, he too^ (he Jead in his fiag^^iiip, 
the “ H^ros,” of seventy-four gana» hsftlsd dose round the 
southeast point of the bay, and stood foe (he EkigUsh flag- 
ship (f). He was closely followed by the “ Hannibal,” sev- 
enty-four (line a b); the advance ship ‘*Artdsien ” (c), • 
six(y-fonr, also stood on with him; but (he two rear ships 
were still far astern. 

> TMiplautotalwaalawftwMbrftmC— ffafUftCaSatlia** 
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; Tte English commodore got ready for battle as soon os ho 
made out the enemy, but had no time to rectify his order. 
ftiSren anchored five hundred feet from the llajf-ship's staiv 
board beam (by a singular coiucidenco tlic English ting-ship 
wu also called “ Hero ”), thus having enemy’s ships on both 
•ides, and opened fire. The “Hannibal” anchored ahead 
of h«r commodore (b), and so close that tlio latter had to 
Tcer cable and drop astern (a) ; but her captain, ignorant of 
Suffren’s intention to disregard the neutrality of the ptirt, 
had not obeyed the order to clear for action, and was wholly 
unprepared, — his decks lumbered with a*atcr-casks which hod 
been got up to expedite w'atcring, and the guns not cast loose. 
He did not add to this fault by any hesitation, hut followed 
the flag'Ship boldly, receiving passively the fire, to which for 
a time he was unable to reply. Luffing to tlic wind, he passed 
to windward of his chief, chose his ])ositiun with skill, and 
atoned by his death for his first fault. These two ships were 
so placed as to use both broadsides. The “ Art^sien,” in the 
smoke, mistook an East India ship for a man-of-u'ar. Run- 
ning alongside (c'), her captain was struck dead at the mo- 
aaent he was about to anchor, an<I the critical moment lieing 
lost by the absence of a head, the ship drifted out of close ac- 
tion, carrying the East-lndiaman along with her (c"). The 
remaining two vessels, coming up late, failed to keep close 
enough to the wind, and they too were thrown out of action 
(d,e). Then Suffren, finding himself with only two sht|» to 
bear the brunt of the fight, cut his cable and made sail. The 
"Hannibal” followed bis movement; but so much injured 
was she that her fore and main masts went over tho side,— - 
fortunately not till she was pointed out from the bay, which 
•he left shorn to a hulk. 

Patting entirely aside questions of international law, the 
wisdom and conduct of Suffren’s attack, from the military 
point of view, invite attention. To judge them properly, wo 
must consider what was the object of the misAon with which 
lie was chained, and what were the chi(d factors in thwarting 

. ^ forwarding it. His first object was to protect the Caps 
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of Good Hope agaiust an English expedition ; the chief reli- 
ance for effecting his purpose was to get there' first ; the 
obstacle to his success was the English fleet. To anticipate 
the arrival of the latter, two courses were open to him, — to 
run for it in the hope of winning the race, or to beat the 
enemy and so put him out of the running altogether. So 
long as his whereabouts was unknown, a search, unless with 
very probable information, would be a waste of time ; but 
when fortune had thrown his enemy across his path, the 
genius of Suffren at once jumped to the conclusion that 
the control of the sea in southern waters would determine 
the question, and should be settled at once. To use his own 
strong expression, “ The destruction of the English squad- 
ron would cut off the root of all the plans and |)rojeets of that 
expedition, gain us for a long time the superiority in India, 
a superiority whence might result a glorious peace, and hin- 
der the English from reaching the Cape before me, — an ob- 
ject which has been fulfilled and was the principal aim of 
my mission.” He was ill-informed as to the English force, 
believing it greater than it was ; but he had it at disadvantage 
and surprised. The prompt decision to fight, therefore, was 
right, and it is the most j>ronounced merit of Suffren in tliis 
affair, that he postponed for the moment — dismissed, so to 
speak, from his mind — the ulterior projects of the cruise ; 
but in so doing ho departed from the traditions of the French 
navy and the usual policy of his government. It cannot be 
imputed to him as a fault that he did not receive from his 
captains the support he was fairly entitled to expect. The 
accidents and negligence which led to their failure have been 
mentioned ; but liaving his three best ships in hand, there 
can be little doubt he was right in profiting by the surprise, 
and trusting that the two in reserve would come u|) in time. 

The position taken by his own ship and by the “ Hannibal ” 
enabling them to use both broadsides, — in other words, to 
develop their utmost force, — was excellently judged. He 
thus availed himself to the full of the advantage given by the 
surprise and by the lack of order in the enemy's squadron. 
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This lack of order, according to English accounts^ threw out 
of action two of their fifty-gun ships, — a circuinstuiice which* 
while discrediUihle to Johnstone* confirmed SutTren's judg- 
ment in precipitating his attack. Hud he received the aid 
ii|K>n which, after nil deductions, he was justified in counting, 
he would have destroyed the Englisli sipiadron : as it was, he 
saved the Cajw I'olony at Torto Tray a. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that tlie French ('ourt, notwithstanding its tradi- 
tional sea |K)liey and the diplomatic embarrassment caused 
hy ihe violation of Fortiiguese neutrality, should ha\e heartily 
and generously acknowledged a vigor of action to hich it was 
unnscfi in its admirals. 

It has been said that SulTmi, who had w'alrhed the catitious 
movements of P'Estuing in America, and had served in the 
Seven Years’ War, attributed in part tlu* reverses siifi’ered 
by the French at sea to the intriKiiietion of Taeties, which lio 
stiginatiyed as tin* veil of timidity ; but that the results of the 
fight at Forto Fraya, neces.sarily engaged without previous 
arrangement, convinced him that syslt'in and iiH*th(Mi had 
their use.* Certainly his tactical efunbinations aftiTWiird 
w**re of a liigh order, es|M*cittlly in bis earlier actions in tlio 
East (for be seems again to have abaiuloned lliem in the 
later lights umbT the di.>«upp<iintmrnt caused by bis captains* 
disalTrction i>r blundering n Fnt bis great and tnin8ceiid«*nt 
merit lay in tie* clearness with which In* reci^gni/ed in the 
English fleets, tin* exponent of the I*ritisb sea power, the 
pro|s‘r enemy of the Fremdi fh'et, to lu* attacked first and 
always when with any show* of e<|imlity. Far from liliinl to 
the im{>ortance of those ulterior objeels to whicli the action (»f 
the French navy was so eonstantly sn bordinatr*d, he yet saw' 
plainly tljat the way to assure lliose obie»‘ls was not by 4M*ono- 
iniKing liis own ships, but by destn»ying those of the enemy. 
Attack, not defence, was the road to sea power in his eyes; 
and H<*a power meant control of ilie issues iijKin the land, at 
least in regions ib'^tant lr*ini Eiiro|iiT. This vietX' out of Ihe 
English js>licy he had the courage U) take, afUT ff»rfy year* 

* Serre ; Ili-i. c't sur la Marine; Fraft(;ai«t. 
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of service in a navy sacrificed to the opposite system ; but 
he brought to its practical application a method not to be 
found in any English admiral of the day, except perhaps 
Rodney, and a fire superior to the latter. Tet the course 
thus followed was no mere inspiration of the moment ; it was 
the result of clear views previously held and expressed. How* 
ever informed by natural ardor, it had the tenacity of an 
intellectual conviction. Thus he wrote to D'Estaing, after 
the failure to destroy Barrington’s squadron at Sta. Lucia, 
remonstrating upon the halLmanned condition of his own 
and other ships, from which men had been landed to attack 
the English troops : — 

" Notwithstanding the small results of the two cannonades of tlie 
15th of December [directed against Barrington's squadron], and the 
unhappy check our laud forces have undergone, we may yet hope lor 
success. But the only means to have it is to attack vigorously ilio 
squadron, which, with our superiority, cannot resist, notwithstanding 
its land batteries, whose effects will be neutralized if we run them 
aboard, or anchor upon their buoys. If we delay, they may escape. 
• • . Besides, our fleet being unmanned, it is in condition neither to 
sail nor to fight. What would happen if Admiral Byron's fleet 
should arrive ? What would become of ships having neither crews 
nor admiral ? Their defeat would cause the loss of the army and the 
colony. Let us destroy that squadron; their army, lacking cverv- 
thing and in a bad country, would soon be obliged to surrender. 
Then let Byron come, we shall be pleased to see him. I think it is 
not necessary to point out that for this attack we need men and plans 
well concerted with those who are to execute them.’* 

Equally did he condemn the failure of D’Estaing to cap- 
ture the four crippled ships of Byron’s squadron, after the 
action off Grenada. 

Owing to a combination of misfortunes, the attack at Porto 
Praya had not the decisive result it deserved. Commodore 
Johnstone ^ot under way and followed Suflfren ; but he thought 
his force was not adequate to attack in face of the resolute 
bearing of the French, and' feared the loss of time conse- 
quent upon chasing to leeward of his port He succeededt 
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however, in retaking the Ea«t India ship whicli the “ Arti^sien 
had carried out. SufTren continued his course and anchored 
at the Caf^e, in Simon's Bay, on the 21st of June. John- 
stone followed him n fortnight later ; hut learning by an 
advance ship that the French troops had Wen landed, ho gave 
up tlic enterprise against the colony, made a successful com- 
merce-destroying attack ii|ion five Dutch India ships in Sal- 
danha Bay, which poorly repaid the failure of the military 
undertaking, and then wi^nt hack himself to Knglaud, after 
sending the ships-of-thc-liue on to join i^ir Kdwnrd Hughes 
in the East Indies. 

Having seen the Cajsj secured, Suffreu s ieti for the l.slo 
of France, arriving there on the 25th of Oetoher, 17S1. 
Count d’Orves, being senior, took c<uninniid of llie iinilrd 
scpiadron. The necessary repairs were niaiie, and the flivl 
sailed for India, Deceniher 17. On the 22d of January, 1782, 
an English fifty-gun ship, the “ llaniiihal,'* was taken. On 
the 9th of February Count d'Orves died, and SufTren became 
conimaiid(T-ifi-chief, with the rank of commodore. A few 
days later the land was seen to tlic northward of Madras ; 
but owdng to henil-winds the city wrns not sightrd until Fel)- 
ninry 15. Nine larire sliips-of w'ar were found Hnchore<l in 
order under the guns of the forts. They were the fleet c»f Sir 
Edward Hughes, iH»t in confuhion like tinil of »lf>hiistone.* 

Here, at the me<*ting |K)int Irt^tween these two rcdouhtalile 
chainpirjiis, each curiously representative of the characteris- 
tics of his ow n race, — the one of the stuhixirn tenacity and 
Aeaiiiansliip of the English, the other of the ardor ainl tac- 
tical seirnce of tlic Frenrh, tfsi long checked and betrayed 
by a false syst^un,-— is the place to give an accurate Mtutc- 

* Thi* qnf^tion of miiiokuiii; tli<» Kttirli«h nt it* niM-lior* wim dirlistsd 

ia ft fontiri! of war. lu ojiinlon ronfirniwl SofTrfn a not lo do mt. In 

ftODtraatuiic with ihi? failnor of thf Kti;;1iiih i« attark lH« Fitfurli d(<tttrhm«nl 
ift Nfwy^irt (j». a94), U inti*it iti mind thiU in ihft latt^ raan ih«*rc wta uo 

niaftJM of (on irig til'* ubii*** lo thi?ir atroiig fxMiition ; wlKtrwM by thmitf-iiiijp( 

THnwMiialr’^, or r»ih«'r iiii}j<»rtafit jioinit, Snffririi coiiUI iwlv »ipon <lrawiii|f 
Httfbca oat wa« tb'*ri*for<^ ri^ht iu Doi fttlftckittg, wkilft tlie Kogliali Uefm 
Ktwpoft wcf» proljftbi V wrong. 
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ment of the material forces. The French fleet had three 
seventy-fours, seven sixty-fours, and two fifty-gun sliips, one 
of which was the lately captured English Hannibal."’ To 
these Sir Edward Hughes opposed two seventy-fours, one 
seventy, one sixty-eight, four sixty-fours, and one fifty-gun 
ship. The odds, therefore, twelve to nine, were decidedly 
against the English ; and it is likely that the advantage in 
single-ship power, class for class, was also against them. 

It must be recalled that at the time of his arrival Suffren 
found no friendly port or roadstead, no base of 8up{>Iies or 
r(‘pair. The French [Mxsts had all fallen by 177‘J; and his 
rajiid movement, which saved the CajKJ, did not bring him 
up in time to prevent the capture of the Hutch Indian posses- 
sions. The invaluable harbor of Trincomalee, in Ceylon, was 
taken just one month before :^uffren saw the English fleet at 
Madras. Hut if he thus had everything to gain, Hughes had 
as luucVi to \oac. To al \.\ve mv>u\oul ol 

belonged superiority of numbers and the i)Ovrer of taking the 
offensive, with all its advantages in choice of initiative. Upon 
Hughes fell the anxiety of the defensive, wdth inferior num- 
bers, many assailable points, and uncertainty as to the place 
where the blow would fall. 

It was still true, though not so absolutely as thirty years 
before, that control in India de|)ciided upon control of the 
sea. The passing years had greatly strengthened the grij> of 
England, and proportionately loosened that of France. Rela- 
tively, therefore, the need of Suffren to destroy his enemy was 
greater than that of his predecessors, D’Achi5 and others; 
wdicreas Hughes could count upon a greater strength in the 
English possessions, and so bore a somewhat less responsi- 
bility than the admirals who went before him. 

Nevertheless, the sea was still by far the most important 
factor in the coming strife, and for its projKjr control it was 
necessary to disable more or less completely the enemy’s 
fleet, and to have some reasonably secure base. For the latter 
purpose, Trincomalee, though unhealthy, was by far the best 
harbor on the east coast ; but it had not been long enough 
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in the hands of England to Iw well supplied. Hughes, there- 
fore, inevitably fell back on Madras for n^pairs after au notion, 
and was forced to leave Trineoinalee to its own resources 
until ready to take the sea again. iSuffren, on the other 
hand, found all ports alike destitute of naval su))j>lies, while 
the natural advantages of Trineoinalee made its possession 
an evident object of importance to him; and ilughea so 
understood it. 

Independently, therefore, of the tradition of the English 
navy impelling Hughes to attack, the iuiluence of which up- 
j>ears plainly between the lines of his letters, »^tilTren had, in 
moving toward Trineoinalee, a threat which was bound to 
draw liis adversary out of his jKirt. Nor did Triueomalee 
stand alone ; the existing war between llyder AH and the 
English made it imperative for Sufl’ren to sei/.e a port upon 
the mainland, at which to land the three thousand troops car- 
ried by the sipiadron to co-c»i»crate on shore against Ww common 
cwinwy, awA ivom which supplies, at least of f(H>d, might he 
had. Vhervthing, therefore, coiicurretl to draw’ Hught^s out, 
and make him seek to cripple or hinder the Frencli tlt»et. 

The method of his action would depend ti(HUi his own and 
his adversary's skill, and upon the uncertain element of the 
weather. It was plainly desiralile fur liim not to Im* ))rouglit 
to battle excejit on his own terms; in other wdrds, without 
some advantage of situation to make up ff»r his w'eaker force. 
As a llert upon the (»|s’n seu cannot seeure any advantages of 
ground, the [nwition favoring the weaker was tliat to wind- 
w'ard, giving choice of time and some choice as U} nieihod 
of attack, the ofTensivt? position used defensively, with the 
intention to make an offensive moveinont if circumstances 
warrant. The hM'ward [M>sition left the weaker no choice but 
to rtm, or to accejit action on its adversary's t<;rins. 

What4‘v«T may Is? thought of llugiies's skill, it must lie 
conced»*d that lii.s task was dinictiU. Still, it can l>o clearly 
iltought down to two n?<pjisiU‘S. Tlic first waa«to get in a 
blow at the Fnmch fleet, so as to reduce the present in- 
equality; the second, to keep Suffnm from getting Trio* 
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oomleei wuidi depended wholly on the fleet* SdKcen, on 
the other hand, if he eonld do Hnghee, in an aeti<m, mote 
ipjory than he hinuelf received, wonld be free to turn in Ukj 
Erection he chose. 

Suffren having sighted Hughes’s fleet at Madras, Febmaiy 
15, anchored his own four miles to the northward. Con> 
oidering the enemy’s line, supported by the batteries, to be 
toe strong for attack, he again got nuder way at four P. 
end stood south. Hughes also weighed, standing to the aoi^ 
ward all that night under easy sail, and at dayli^t fonnd 
that the enemy’s squadron had separated from tiie convoy, 
the ships of war being about twelve miles cast, while the 
transports were nine miles southwest, from him (Plate XW. 
A, A). This dispersal is said to have been due to the oare> 
lessness of the French frigates, which did not keep tonch 
of the English. Hughes at once profited by it, chasing the 
■ convoy (c), knowing that the line-of>battle ships must folhnr. 
His copper-bottom^ ships came up with and captured six 
of the enemy, five of which were English prizes. The sixth 
carried throe hundred troops with military stores. Hu^es 
had scored a point. 

Suffren of course followed in a gmeral chase, and by three 
p. M. four of his best sailers were two or three miles from 
the stemmost English ships. Hughes’s diips were now much 
scattered, but not in}odicionsly so, for tiiey joined by sigpial 
at seven p. k. Both squadrons stood to the southeast during 
the night, under easy sml. 

At daylight of the 17th — the date of the first of four actions 
fought tetween these two chiefs inthin seven months — the 
fleets were six or eight miles apart, the French bearing north- 

^ The depMMleiice of Trinoomalee upon the E&fUth fleet in this cuqihlgii 
nSorde nn excellent illnetntkm of the embernMiiMiil and tite poeiticii fai 
a navy finds itself when the defence of its seaporti mis apon it This hsaii 
apon a mneh debated point of the piesent day, and is aaflligr the stadj of tboM 
who maintain, too nnqjufiflsdly, that the beet ooast defeita i| a navy, la 4Mi 
lease this is doajtleas trae,--* to attach tiw eaeaiy abiaai fcfltih Ml of detaesi; 
bat in the nartow ssase of the word ''defence** it is not tfilb Tljhfli i aM d ee anfor* 
Hfled was 8iai|dy a oewtia loand which Uaghes had is Umlialfei a Uthsisd 
aaimal} and tha warn will alwiys hiypsa aader Iths rnadlllipi 
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['IKilllftyilt ftwNk (B, B). Hm latter toned Una* 

^ M ilM iport teek (a), irite diffioultgr, eving to the Ug^t 

(''tlm* and to^nent aa ln a. Admiral Hnghea explaina that ha 
' iNfM to areathar the aaeny Iqr thia oourae ao aa to engage 
; doialjr» eomding pwb a bl jr on finding hhnaeU to windward 
! irtmi the ae a - b aaea e made. The wind continuing light, bat 
wlBk frequttit aqnalla, from north-nortiieaat, the Fren^, run* 
sing before it, kept tto puffa longer and neared the Bng^ah 
laiddfitjr, Softan’a intention to attack the rear being aided bjr 
HoghM’a coone. The latter finding hia rear atraggUng, bore 
19 to line abreaat (h), retreating to ghin time to the ahipa 


to deae on the eentre. Tbeae movementa in Una abreaat eon* 
tinned till twenty mhmtoa betoe font v. liiW, finding he 
oonld not eatngieatladi on tin emNnf'atonna,Hu^boa hauled 
hie wind mi the port tadc and awaited it (0). Whether bjr 
Ida own fiuilt or not, he waa now In the wwat poaaible pool* 
tiwi, waiting for an attack ty » l y rh f torce at ita pleaanre. 
The rear ah^ of hia line, tto "fteter,** waa not cloaed up; 
•nd tiiere i^ipeara ao reaaon uh)' aha abould not bare been 
amde tiw ran, bjr fonabig mi the atarboard tack, and thua 
hriagfng the other ahipa np to her. 

Ito'metiiod of Suffren’a attack (0) ia differently atated 
hgr hhn and by Bni^ea, bnt the difference ia in detail only; 
tin ataln tosta'hee certain. Bughea aaya the enemy “ ateei^ 
dfiRi on the tear of our line in an irregular double line- 
tfitieiit,'’ in whieh tomation they continued till the moment 
: <tt whmi ** three of the enemy’a ahipH in the firat 

; |fato MM rig^t down upon tiio Exeter,* while four more of 
' ^tiHir aeomid line, headed by the * Il^roa,’ in which M. dc Hnffrcn 
ulWtlia fli^, hanled along the ouUide of the firet line toward 
enr eahtra. At five minutea paat four toe enemy’a three ahipa 
higpm ihdr fire upon toe * Exeter,’ which waa returned by her 
mirnmoad toead; toe action became general from our 
onr eentre, toe commanding ship of the enemy, with 
MWiftimm of their aecond line, leading down otfonr oentre, 
Ml^ advancing farther than opfioaite to the ‘Muperbe,* 
f w|||^|ii|Bira ahip, with little or no wind and aome heavy rain 
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during the engagement. Under these circumstances, the en- 
emy brought eight of their best ships to the attack of live 
of ours, as tlie van of our line, consisting of the ^ Monmouth,' 
* Eagle,’ ‘ Burford,’ and ‘ Worcester,’ could not be brought into 
action without tacking on the enemy,” for which there was 
not enough wind. 

Here we will leave them, and give Suffren’s account of 
liow lie took up his |iositiou. In his report to the Minister 
of Marine he says : — 

“ I should have destroyed the English squadron, less by superior 
numbers than by the advantageous disposition in which 1 attacked it. 
1 atlaoketl the rear sliip and stood along the English line as bir as the 
sixth. I thus made three of them useless, so that we were twelve 
against six. I began the fight at half-past three in the afternoon, 
taking the leail and making signal to form line as btjst could be done ; 
without that 1 would not have engaged. At four I made signal to 
three ships to double on the enemy’s rear, and to tlie squadron to 
approach within pistol-shot. This signal, though repeated, was not 
execmUul. I did not myself give the example, in order that I miglit 
hold in check the tliree van ships, wdiich by ticking would have 
doubled on me. However, except the ‘Brilliant,’ which doubled on 
the rear, no ship was as close as mine, nor received as many shots.” 

The principal point of difference in the two accounts is, 
that i^uffren asserts that his flag-ship passed along the whole 
English line, from the rear to the sixth ship ; while Hughes 
says the French divided into two lines, which, upon coming 
near, steered, one on the rear, the other on the centre, of liis 
squadron. The latter would be the better manoeuvre ; for if 
the leading ship of the attack passed, as Suffren asserts, along 
the enemy’s line from the rear to the sixth, she should receive 
in succession the first fire of six ships, which ought to cripple 
her and confuse her line. Suffren also notes the intention 
to double on the rear by placing three ships to leeward of 
it. Two of the French did take this position. Suffren further 
gives his rcKSon for not closing with his own ship, which led ; 
but os those which followed him went no nearer, Hughes’s 
attention was not drawn to his action. 
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The French commodore was seriously, and it would seem 
justly, ansrerod by the inaction of several of his captains 
Of the second in coinniand he eomphiined to the minister; 
“ Being at the head, 1 eould not well see wliat was going 
on in the rear. 1 Imd directed M. de Tromelin to make sig- 
nals to shij>8 which miglit he near him ; ho only rc|H'at<‘d my 
own without having them carried out/* Tin's eomplaiiit was 
wholly justified. On the fdh of Fehruary, ten days before tho 
fight, he had written to his second as fi»llows ; — 

“If we are so fortumite as to Ik* to wiiidwanl, as the Kiiglish aro 
not inor«> than eight, or at iiio.st iiiiK*. iny intention ih to double on 
their rear. Supposing your division to l>e in tin* renr, you will seo 
by your jiosition what nuniher of ships will overlap the etieinv's line, 
and you will make signal to them t(» double * [that is, to eng:igi‘ on 
the lee side]. ... In any ease, I heg you tt) ordt*r to vour dixision 
the nmmeuvres whu-li you shall think best fitt(‘«I to a.ssure the sueeesK 
of tin* action, I'lie capture of Trincomaha* and that of Xegaputain, 
ainl {KThups of all Ceylon, sliould make us wisli for a general action/* 

Tho last two sentences rev(‘al SufTn^n’s own appreeitition 
of the inilitarv sitiiatioii in the Indian s(*as, whifdi tlenmndcd, 
first, the disabling of tlie hostile tleet, next, the rapture of 
certain strategic ports. 'Jlitit this diag'inisis was corre<*t is 
ns certain as that it reversed tin* common French ina.xims, 
which would have put the port first and the Heel sectuid 
ns object ives. A general actimi was the first desideratum of 
SufTren, and it is therefore safe to say that to avoid stieli 
action should Inive Immui the first ohj<*et ol llugdies. 1 he 
nttem|»t of the latter to gain the windwanl position w'as eon- 
soqnently correct ; and as in the month of Fehruary the sea- 
breeze at Madras sets in from the eastward and southward 
about eleven a. m.,1ic probably did well to Hb;er in that general 
direction, though tlie result diHafipointed liiiu. I>e (biichcii in 

* Plate XIV., Fig. I>. »»how}4 the* onlcr of hattlr Snffren i!iti»nd»*<l in thin action. 
The five rear *hijM» of the eneniy wottlil ea^•ll have two <»pp<m»*ijtM rhwe aboard. 
The leaflin^ French Hhip on the weather »iide wan Ui Ik> kept farther off, no that 
while attai'king the uixth Kngluihman iihe could “contain'* the van ahijM if they 
attempted to reinforce the rear hy tacking. 

28 
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one of his engagements with Rodney shaped the course of his 
fleet with reference to being to windward when the afternoon 
breeze made, and was successful. What use Hughes would 
have made of the advantage of the wind can only be inferred 
from his own words, — that he sought it in order to engage 
more closely. There is not in this the certain promise of 
any skilful use of a tactical advantage. 

Suffren also illustrates, in his words to Tromelin, his con- 
ception of tlie duties of a second in command, which may 
fairly be paralleled with that of Nelson in his celebrated order 
before Trafalgar. In this first action he led the main attack 
himself, leaving the direction of what may be called the re- 
serve — at any rate, of the second half of the assault — to 
his lieutenant, who, unluckily for him, was not a Collingwood, 
and utterly failed to support him. It is probable that Suf- 
fren’s leading was due not to any particular theory, but to 
the fact that his ship was the best sailer in the fleet, and that 
the lateness of the hour and lightness of the wind made it 
necessary to bring the enemy to action speedily. But here 
appears a fault on the part of Suffren. Leading as he did 
involves, not necessarily but very naturally, the idea of ex- 
ample ; and holding his own ship outside of close range, for 
excellent tactical reasons, led the captains in his wake natu- 
rally, almost excusably, to keep at the same distance, not- 
withstanding his signals. The conflict between orders and 
example, which cropped out so singularly at Vicksburg in our 
civil war, causing the misunderstanding and estrangement 
of two gallant officers, should not be permitted to occur. It 
is the business of a chief to provide against such misappre- 
hensions by most careful previous explanation of both the letter 
and spirit of his plans. Es})ecially is this so at sea, where 
smoke, slack wind, and intervening rigging make signals 
hard to read, though they are almost the only means of com- 
munication. This was Nelson^s practice ; nor was Suffren a 
stranger to the idea. Dispositions well eoncerted with those 
who are to carry them out are nc^ed,” he wrote to D’Estaing, 
three years before. The excucle which may be pleaded for 
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tiiose who followed him, and engaged, cannot avail for the 
rear ships, and especially not for the second in command, 
who knew Suflfren’s plans. He should have eom|H;*lled the 
rear ships to take position to leeward, leading himself, if nc< 
cessary. There was wind enough ; for two captains actually 
engaged to leeward, one of them w^ithout orders, acting, 
through the impulse of his own good will and courage, on 
Nelsoifs saying, “ No captain can do very wrong w ho places 
his ship alongside that of an enemy.” lie received the 
special commendation of Suffren, in itself an honor and a 
reward. Whether the failure of so many of his fellows was 
due to inefficiency, or to a spirit of faction and disloyalty, 
is unimportant to the general military writer, however in- 
U^resting to French olficers jealous for the honor of th(»ir 
service. Suffren’s complaints, after several disappointments, 
became vehement. 

“ My heart,” wrote he, “ is wrung by the inoKt general ilefertioii. 
1 have just lost the op|K)rtuiiity of destroying the Kriglish scpiadron. 

• . • All— yes, all — might have got near, siiiee we w^re to wiinh 
wanl and ahead, and none did so. Se%’^eral among tliem had hehaved 
bravely in other combats. I can only attribute this horror to the 
wish to bring the cruise to an end, to ill-will, and to igiioramv ; for 
1 dare not siis|)eet anything worse. The result has been tcTrihle. 1 
must tell you, MofiKeigneiir. tliat offici^rs who have IsMai lc»ng at Urn 
Isle of France are neither s<»anien nor military men. Not seamen, 
for they have not In^en at sea ; and the trading U*in[>er, iiidepejideiit 
and insubordinate, is absolutely op|>oscd to the military spirit.” 

Tliis letter, WTitten after his fourth battle with Hughes, 
must be taken with allowance. Not only d«>C8 it apjK*ar that 
Suffren himself, hurried aw^ay on this last occasion l>y his 
eagerness, was partly responsible for the disorder of his fleet, 
but there were other circumstaiiecs, and above all the char- 
acter of some of the officers blamed, which made the charge 
of a general disaffection c.\ce8sive. On the other hand, it 
remains true that after four general actions, with su|KTior 
numbers on the part of the French, under a chief of the skill 
nnd ardor of Suffren, the English sipiadrun, to use his own 
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plaintive expression, “ still existed ; ” not only so, but had not 
lost a single ship. Tlie only conclusion tliat can be drawn 
is that of a French naval writer: ‘‘Quantity disapjHjarcd be- 
fore quality.” ^ It is immaterial whether the defect was due 
to ineniciency or disafTection. 

The ineflieiency which showed itself on the field of battle 
disappeared in the general conduct of the campaign where the 
qualities of the chief alone told. The battle of February 17th 
ended with a shift of wind to the southeast at six P. M., after 
two liours action. The English were thus brought to wind- 
ward, and their van ships enabled to share in the light. Night 
falling, SulTrcn, at half-jiast si.x, hauled his stjuadron by the 
wind on the starboard tack, heading northeast, while Hughes 
steered south under easy sail. It is said by (‘aptain Che- 
valier, of the French navy, that SnfTren intended to renew the 
light iK^xt day. In that ease he shfuild have taken measures 
to keep within reach. Jt was too plainly ITuglu‘s\s policy not 
to fight without some advantage, — to allow tlie supposition 
that with one ship, the ‘‘Exeter,” lost to him through the 
concentration of so many enemies upon her, lie would (juitdiy 
await an attack. This is so plain as to make it prohahle that 
Sufl’ren saw .siifiieient reason, in tlie results to his fleet and 
the misconduct of hi.s officers, not to wisli to renew action at 
once. The next morning the two fleets were out of .sight 
of each other. The continuance of the north wind, and the 
eripjded state of two of his ships, forced Hughes to go toTriii- 
coinalee, where the sheltered harlior allowed them to repair. 
SufTren, anxious about his transports, went to Pondielierry, 
wlicre ho anchored in their com|KUiy. It was his wish then 
to j)rocecd again.st Negapatam ; hut the commander of the 
troops chose to act against Cuddalore. After negotiations and 
arrangements with Ilyder Ali the army landed south of Porto 
Novo, and marched against Cuddalore, which surrendered on 
the 4th of April. 

Meanwhile Suffren, anxious to act against his principal 
objective, had sailed again ou the ‘23d of March. It was his 

^ Tronde : Bataillen Navalea. 
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hoi)e to cut off two ships-of-tlu'-lino wliiolj wen; expected 
from England. For this he was too late; the two sexenty- 
fours joined the main body at Madras, March iJOth. Hughes 
had refitted at TrimMunalee in a fortnight, and reached Madras 
again on the IJth of March. J>o<»n after tin* reinforet'inent 
had joined Iiini, lie sailed again fi>r Trineonialee with troops 
and military stores for the garrison. On the 8th of April 
i^iiffren’s sipiadron was setai to the northeast , also stamling 
to the southward, lliiglies kept on, through that and the two 
following days, with light inntherly wiinls. On tlie lllh ho 
made the coast of (\jylon, fifty iiiih s north of I'rincoinalee, 
and bore away for tlie {»ort. On the morning of the 1-th the 
French sqmulnni in the northeast was seen crowding sail in 
|mrsiiit. It wius the day on which Kodnev ainl I>e (Jrasse nu t 
in the West Indii‘S, hut the parts \V(‘rt; r(*ver.sed ; here the 
French, not the Fnglish, scaight ai’lion. 

The speed of tlu* shi»»s in holh s<|iiadrons was very un- 
equal ; caidi had some eoppen^d ships and some not eop- 
p(‘rod. Hughes found that his slow sailers could not escape 
the fastest of his eruMiiy, — a eonditi(Ui which will alwjiys 
Compel a retreating force to lia/ard an action, unless it can 
resolve to give up the rear ships, and which maki;H it im- 
p(‘rativc for the safety, as w'ell as the ellieiiuu y, of a squad- 
ron iiiat vessels of the same class should all haxc a eertaiii 
minimum speed. The sanu! eaus(* — the danger of a sepa- 
rated ship — led the uuxvilliiig He. tirasse, the same day, in 
another seme, to a risky mameuvre ami a gn-eat mishap. 
Hnghe.s, with better reason, resnlv(‘d to light ; and at nine 
A. M. formed his lino on the sfarhoard ta<‘k, standing lU-sliore 
(Plate XV., A ), tlie sfjiiadron in good order, wilh intervals of 
two cables lietween the ships.* His account, which again varies 
from that of Huffren, giving a radically ililTerent idea of the 
taeticH use»I hv the From h I’omniodore, and more to the credit 
of the latter’s skill, will first he folluxved. lie savs : — 

“Tlic enemy, Ixraring north hy <*aRt, <li»iUiiit six inilrh, with xviad 
at north by eaiiit, contiiiuird niaiuiMtvritig tla ir Hhipn and changing 
^ Uetwvcu four uiul live huiiiiretJ ^ardx. 
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rni^ (») to tn§Hgt o$,im m& al iSoio taa il w t ahfa i t doMf (1^ ift 
oagt^ tlM sU^ of «ar na, aod tbe odMr tonm mS (V) mt0l% 
0 dinet^MoartliiMoea«ndii{M,tfw'8ii|MtH’tfaB‘MonBiM^ 
tfffttitl ihinfl, thft *Mftiiirni/ hwr iiMipfl iifom At fuJCfriMtiWit 
dw o^pigmout bagMi b ttw otip tdM^mfimboOo ; du«e ahartai 
after, I nude dwdgiMt for battb. *f|)|»M^gpli ■iliiili il In ilm ‘ Ifitliw ‘ 
and hb seeond utern in *L*Orient' ^^MHieventy^onra) bore down on 
the 'Sopeibe'* within pbtoteftob The 'Hdroe' continued in her pad* 
tion, giving and recdving a aarere See fat nine minntee, and then 
stood on, greatly damaged, to attack the 'Monuonth,* at that time en- 
gaged with another of the enernyb shipa, nuking room for the lA^w 
iu his rear to eonu np to the att^ of onr centre, where the migage- 
meut wu hottMt. At three the * Monmonth* had her miaaen-nuat 
shot away, and in a few minatu her nuuumast, and bore ont of the 
line to leeward (C, e) ; and at forty minutes put three the wind un- 
expectedly continuing for northerly without any sea-breeze, and beii^ 
careful not to entangle onr ships with tbe land, I made signal to wear 
and haul by the wind in a line-of-battle on the larboard taidc, still 
engaging the enemy.'* 

Now here, practically, waa concentration with a vengeance. 
In this, the hardest fight between these two hard fighters, the 
English loss was 187 killed and 430 wounded in eleven ships. 
Of this total, the two centre sliips, the flag-ship and her next 
ahead, lost 104 killed and 198 wounded, — fifty-three per 
cent of the entire loss of the squadron, of which they formed 
eif^teen per cent. The casualties were very much heavier, 
in proportion to the size of tbe ships, than those of the lead- 
ers of the two columns at Trafalgar.* The material iiqoiy to 
hulls, spars, etc., was yet more serious. The Ung^isli Kiwid- 
ron, by this eoncentratiim of the enemy upon a small iMetion 
of it, was entirely eripied. Xnleiior when the sotiMi bepm 
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ite Inferiority was yet more dedsire by the sobtroetioa of two 
•Idfit and Saffron’s freedom to more was increased. ; 

Bat bow far was this concentration intended byfiiiffrent 
.Par this we must go to the fngea of two French writers,* who 
Base their oarratires upon his own despatches on record in 
the French Marine Office. The practical advantage gained!' 
by the French must also bo tested by comparing Bw 1|<^ 
of casudties, and the injuries received by their iniliiftiw^P 
ships; for it is evident that if both the squadrons reedySt' 
the same total amount of injury, but that with tho English^! 
on two ships, so that they could not bo ready for action 
^ a month or more, while with tho French the daau^;e was 
divided among the twelve, allowing them to be ready again in 
n few days, the victory tactically and strategically would rest 
i with the latter.* 

.-^ regards Suffren’s purpose, there is nothing to indicate 
; tgp::he meant to make such an attack as Hu^es describes. 
;%i|svlng twelve ships to the English eleven, his intention seems 
to have been to pursue the usual English practice,— form lino 
parallel to the enemy, bear doa'n together, and engage ship to 
ship. To this be added one simple combination ; tho twelfth 
French ship, being unprovided with an opponent, was to 
engage the rear English ship on her lee side, placing her 
^ thus between two fires. In truth, a concentraBon Apon the 
' van and centre, such as Hughes describes, is tactically in* 
ferior to a like effort upon the centre mid rear of a column. 
This is true of steamers even, whidi, thoi^ less liable to 
loss of motive power, must still tom round to get from van 
to rear, losing many valuable seconds; bid it is - specially' 
true of sailing vessels, and above all in fflb light, baffling 
airs which are apt to mark tlie change of monsoon at the 
season when this fight was fought. Nelson emphasized his 
contempt of the Russians of his day by saying he would 
not hesitate to attack their van, counting upon .throwing the 

> floods t BaSOllMVanklM: Cherilier: HJsk d* la HstiM Fnncaite. 

* na wnark «mbi too ■df-orident to nood ompbaib; y« it vulj bo qow 
ilaMd wMmv aaral moa goasnll r canjr it in Ooir otoek of oxiona 
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whole line in confusion from their want of seamanship ; but 
though entertaining a not much better opinion of the Span* 
iards, he threw the weight of attack on the rear of the allied 
fleets at Trafalgar. In dealing with such seamen as the cajH 
tains of Hughes’s fleet, it would liave b<?en an error to assail 
the van instead of the rear. Only a dead calm could have 
kept the latter out of action. 

Suffren’s attack is thus described by Captain Chevalier. 
Afhjr mentioning Ilughc.s’s forming line on the starboard 
tack, he says : — 

“This inaiirruvre was imiUited by the French, and the two squad- 
rons run on parallel lines, heading alK)ut west-northwest (A. A). At 
eleven, our line b<*ing well formed, Sulfri'ii iienle signal to keep 
away to west-southwest, by a nioveineiit all together. Our shi])R di<l 
not keep their bearing upon the presj-ribed line, and the van. eoin- 
posed of the lR‘8t sailers, eaiiie first within range of the enemy. ^ At 
one, the loading ships of the F.nglisb fleet opened fire upon the * Ven- 
geur’ and ‘ArU'sien* [French vanj. These two shijis, liaving luffed 
to return the fire, were at once ordered to keep away again. SiifTren, 
who wished for a derisive action, kept his course, receiving without 
rejdy the shots dinjrted upon his ship by the enemy. When at j>islol- 
range of the * Suptjrbe,’ he hauh'd to the wind (B), and the signal to 
open linr apjiearcil at his inaininast head. Admiral Hughes having 
only eleven ships, the * Bizarre,* according to the dispositiruis taken 
by the coininander-in-rhief, was to attack on the ipiarter tier rear ship 
of the Knglish H«iet an«l doulde on it to leewanl. At the moment when 
the first cannon-shots wen; heard, our worst sailers were not up with 
their stiitions. Breathing the hater, and not the spirit, of the cora- 
imxlore's onlers, the iMpiains of these ships lufft.d at the same time as 
those which preceded them. Hence it resulted that the French line 
formed a curve (B), whose extremities were represented in the van 
hy the ‘ Artesion * iind ‘ Vtmgeur.’ and fn the r<*ar hy the * Bizarre,* 

* Ajax,* and ‘ Scn'cre.’ In eons«*queiiee. these ships were very far from 
tliose which corresiK>nde<l to them in the eaiemy*s line.** 

It 19 evident from all this, written by a warm admirer of 
SuiTroii, who has had full acccijs to the official papers, that 

* As always. 

* That is turned thoir side tu the enemy instead of approaching him. 
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tbe French chief intended an attack elementary in conception 
and difficult of execution. To keep a fleet on a line of hearing, 
sailing free, requires much drill, especially wlien the ships have 
different rates of slaved, as had SulVroirs. 'Hie (‘xtrenn' injury 
suffered hy the ** »SujH'rhe and Moninouth,'- undeniahly <luc 
to a concentration, cannot he attributed to SulVrcn's tlisposi- 
tions. ‘‘The injuries wliieli the " lieros’ received at tla* begin- 
ning of the action diil not allow lier to remain by the * SuperU*.’ 
Not being aide to back her topsails in lime, the braces having 
b<*en cut, she j»assed aht^atl, and was only stojijied on the beam 
of the ‘Monmouth/” ^ Idiis accounts for the suifering of tho 
latter ship, already injured, and now contending with a much 
larger op|K»nent. The “ Superhe" was freed fn>in SulTreii only 
to he engaged by the next Frencliman, an e(pially lieavy ship; 
and wlien the Mt)nmoutb ” drifted or bore up, to leeward, the 
French llag-shij> also ilrifted so lliat for a few inoimmts she 
tired her stern guns into the “ Siiperbe's ” bow ( (\d). 'PIkj 
latter at tlie same time was engage<l cm (he heain and (piar- 
ter by two French shijis, who, either with or without signal, 
came u}» to shield th(‘ir eomniotlore. 

An examination of the list of easualties shows that the loss 
of the French was much more distributed fnnong their ships 
than was the case with the Knglish. No less than three of 
the latter escajuMl without a man killeii, while of tiie French 
only one. Tbe kernel of the* aetifUi seems to have been in the 
somewhat fortuitous eonc<*nlration of two Freucb seveuty- 
fours ami one sixty-four <jn an Knglisb seveiily-lour and sixty- 
four. Assuming tin; ships to lia\e been actually of tli(^ same 
force as their rates, the French brought, counting broadside 
only, one liundn'd and six guns against sixfy-nimj. 

Some unfavorable critieisrii was excited by the manageimmi 
of Admiral Hughes during the three days j>recediiig the fight, 
because he refrained from attacking the French, altlioiigli 
they w'ere for much of the time to leeward with yuly one ship 
more than the Knglish, and much scfairated at that. Jt was 
thought that he had the opportunity of ideating them in detail.* 
^ Chevalier. Annual U«rgiaier, 1782. 
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Tlie accounts accessible are too meagre to permit an accu- 
rate judgment u|K>n this opinion, which probably reflected 
the mess-table and quarter-deck talk of the subordinate ofii- 
cers of the fleet. liughes^s own report of the position of the 
two fleets is vague, and in one important particular directly 
contradictory to the French. If the alleged opportunity 
offered, the English admiral in declining to use it adhered to 
the resolve, with which he sailed, neither to seek nor shun the 
enemy, but to go directly to Trincomalee and land the troops 
and supplies he had on board. In other words, he was gov- 
erned in his action by the French rather than the English 
naval policy, of subordinating the attack of the enemy’s fleet 
to the particular mission in hand. If for this reason he did 
allow a favorable chance of fighting to slip, he certainly had 
reason bitterly to regret his neglect, in the results of the battle 
whicli followed ; but in the lack of precise information the 
most interesting point to be noted is the impression made 
upon public and professional opinion, indicating how strongly 
the English held that the attack of the enemy's fleet was the 
first duty of an English admiral. It may also be said that ho 
could hardly have fared worse by attacking than he did by 
allowing the enemy to become the assailant; and certainly 
not worse than he would have fared had Suffren’s captains 
been as good as his own. 

After the action, towards sunset, both squadrons anchored 
in fifteen fathoms of water, irregular soundings, three of the 
French ships taking the bottom on coral patches. Here they 
lay for a week two miles apart, refitting. Hughes, from the 
ruined condition of the “ Monmouth,” expected an attack ; but 
when Suffren had finished his repairs on the 19th, he got 
under way and remained outside for twenty-four hours, in- 
viting a battle which he would not begin. He realized the 
condition of the enemy so keenly as to feel the necessity of 
justifying his action to the Minister of Marine, which he did 
for eight reasons unnecessary to particularize here. The last 
was the lack of efficiency and hearty support on the part of 
his captains. 
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It is not likely that Suffren erred on the side of excessive 
caution. On the contrary, his most marked defect as a coin- 
mander-in-chief was an ardor w*hich, when in sight of the 
enemy ) became impatience, and carried him at times into ac- 
tion hastily and in disorder. But if, in the details and exe- 
cution of his battles, in his tactical combinations. SulTrcn was 
at times foiled by his own impetuosity ami tiu* short-comings 
of most of his captains, in the general conduct of the cam- 
paign, in strategy, where the |K*r8onal qualities of the com- 
mandor-in-chief mainly told, his sujHjriority was manifest, 
and achieved brilliant success. Then ardor showed itself in 
energy, untiring and infectious. The eagerness of his liot 
Provencal blood overrode difficulty, created resources out of 
destitution, and made itself felt through every vessel under his 
orders. No military lesson is more instructive nor of more 
enduring value than the ra{)idity and ingenuity with which he, 
without a port or supplies, continually refitted his licet and 
took the field, while his slower enemy was dawdling over his 
repairs. 

The battle forced the English to remain inactive for six 
weeks, till the “Monmouth” w'-as repaired. Unfortunately, 
Suffren's situation did not allow him to nsBume the ofTcnsive 
at once. He was short of men, provisions, and esiK^cially of 
spare spars and rigging. In an official letter after the action 
he wrote: “I have no spare stores to repair rigging; the 
squadron lacks at least twelve spare topmasts.” A convoy of 
supply-ships was ex|K'cted at Point de (lalles, which, with the 
rest of Ceylon, except Trincomalee, was still Dutch. He there- 
fore anchored at liatacalo, south of 'JVin coma lee, a position in 
which he was Ijetwecn Hughes and outward-bound English 
ships, and was favorably placed to protect his own convoys, 
which joined him there. On the 3d of June be sailed for 
Tranquebar, a Danish possession, where he remained two or 
three weeks, harassing the English communications between 
Itadras and the fleet at Trincomalee. Leaving there, he sailed 
for Cuddalore, to communicate with the commander of the 
land forces and Hydcr Ali. The latter was found to be much 
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diKContontcd with tlic scanty ccH)|)eration of tlie French general. 
Suffren, however, had won his favor, and he expressed a wish 
to see him on his return from the expedition then in contem- 
plation ; for, true to his accurate instinct, the commodore was 
bent upon again seeking out the English fleet, (iftrr beating 
which he intended to attack Negapatam. There was not in 
him any narrowness of [irofcssional prejudice; he ki»pt always 
in view tlie necessity, both political and strategic, of nursing 
the alliance with the Sultan and establishing contr«»l upon the 
8<*aboard ainl in the interior ; but he clearly rctMjgnized that 
tli(.‘ first step th<?reto was the control of tlic sea, by disai)liiig 
the English fleet. The tenacity and vigor with which he 
follow<*d this aim, amid great obstacles, joined to Ihe clear- 
sightedness with wliich he saw it, are the distinguishing 
nierits of SufTren amid the crowd of French fleet -commanders, 
— his equals in courage, but trammelled by tin* )>onds of a 
false tradition and the perception of a false ohjt ctive. 

iinglies meantime, having rigged jury-masts to the Mon- 
inoutli,*’ had gone to Trincomalee, wliere bis squadF’on re- 
fitted and tlui sick were landed for treatment ; but it is evident, 
as lias liefore been mentioned, that the Englisli bad not held 
the port long enough to make an arsenal or sup|»ly port, for 
be says, “ I will be able to remast the ‘ Monmouth ’ from the 
spare stores on board the several ships.” Ilis n‘sourccs were 
ni‘V(*rtbeless superior to those of liis adversary. During the 
time that SuiTreii was at Tranquebar, worrying the English 
eoinmunioations between Madras and Trincomalee, Ilughes 
still stayed quietly in the latter jM>rt, sailing for Xt^gajuitam 
on the 2od of June, the day after Suffren reached Cuddalore. 
Hie two squadrons had thus again api»roached each other, 
and SulTreii hastened Ids preparations for attack as soon 
as he heard that his enemy was where he could get at him. 
Hughes awaited his movement. 

IJeforc sailjng, however, Snffren took occasion to say in 
writing homo: *‘Sinc^ my arriyal in Ceylon, partly by the 
help of the Dutch, partly through the prizc^s we have taken, 
the squadron has been equipped for six months’ service, and I 
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have rations of wheat and rice assured for more than a year.'’ 
This achievement was indit'd a just source of pride ami sell- 
congratulation. Without a port, and destitute of restairees, 
the French coinmoilore had lived otT tlie enemy ; tlie store 
ships and commerce of the latter had supplied Ids wants. 
To his fertility of resource and the jietivity of his cruisers, 
inspired by himself, this result was dm*. Yet he had but two 
frigates, the class of vessel upon wldcdi an admiral mu.st 
mainly depend for this predatory ^\al•f:lte. On the of 
March, botli provisions and stores bail l»e< n m-arly exbausteil. 
Six thousand dollars in mom*\ , and the pro\ isions in the con- 
voy, wen* tlu‘n his sole re.souret's. Sinee lliei* be had fought a 
severe action, most expe nsive in rigeing and men, as well as 
in ammunition. After that tight of April \‘2 he hail left only 
powder and shot eiiongh for one other lad tie of n|ual s(‘verilv. 
Three months later he was able to report as above, that lie 
could keep tlie sea on his station for six months without fur- 
ther supplies. Tliis result was due wholly to himself, -- to ins 
8elf-relianc<‘, and wliat may without (*xnggeration he railed his 
great ne.ss of soul. It was not expeeted at Paris; on the eon- 
trary, it was exjM-eted there that the si|nadron vvtnild return 
to tin* Isle of Franee to relit. It was not Ihonglit po.ssihli* that, 
it could remain on a hostile eoast,so far from its nearest base, 
and ho kept in etlieieiit condition. HulTreii thongld olherwisi* ; 
he considered, witli true military insight ami a proper .sense 
of the value of his own proh-ssion, that the sneeess of the 
operations in India dependc*d upon the control of the sea, and 
therefore upon the uninterrupted preM-nee of his sipiadron. 
He did not shrink from attempting that wliieh had always 
been thonglit irn[) 0 .ssii»le. This lirmm'ss of s|Mrif, hraring' the 
stamp of genius, must, to he justly apj»n*eiafed, l»e coimidered 
with reference to tin* <*in*umstances of his own tiim*, and of 
the preceding generations in which he grew up. 

SufTren was horn July 17, IT’JIband served during the wars 
of 17iJ9 and 1750. lie was first under lire at Matthews’s 
action off Toulon, February 22, 1744. Ih? waH*t]ie confempo- 
rary of D’Estaiug, He (luicheii, and Dc (Irasse, before tho 



' of tiM Fi#di Bevdiitioii,-iiii^ tiw i||viiiit« 
hid tu^t oMn how often impooribilitiei are not hj^poM^ps'l I 
before Ni^leim and Nelaon bad made a mock oi Ibe l^nd. 
His attitude and -action had therefore at the time dm 
tional merit of originality, bnt bis lofty temper was eapfli^ 
of yet higher prooL Conyinced of the necessity <rf ketyfng 
the squadron on its station, he ventured to disrei^rd iM>t eoty 
the murmurs of his officers but the express orders cd the 
Court When -he reach^ Batacalo, he found despatehea 
directing him to return to the Isle of France. Instead of 
taking them as a release from the great burden of reaponsi* 
bility, he disobeyed, givii^ bis reasons, and asserting that he 
on ^e spot could judge better than a minister in Bnritye 
what the circumstances demanded. Such a leader deserved 
better subordinates, and a better colleague than he had in the 
commander of the forces on shore. Whether or no the con- 
ditions of the goaeral maritime stmgg^ would have permitted 
the overtiirow of tlie Ekiglish East Indian power may be doubt- 
ful ; but it is certain that among all the admirals of the three 
nations there was none so fitted to accomplish that result as 
Suffren. We shall find him enduring severer tests, and always 
equal to them. 

In the afternoon of the 5th of July Suffren’s squadron came in 
sight of the English, anchored off Cuddalore. An hour later, 

suddra squall carried away the main and minen topmasts of 
bne of the French ships. Admiral Hughes got under way, and 
tile two fleets manoeuvred during theni^^t. The following 
day the wind favored the English, and the opponents found 
themselves in line of battle on the starboard tack, heading 
south-southeast, with the wind at southwest. The disabled 
French ship having by unpardontiile inactivity failed to re- 
pair her injuries, the numbers about to engage were equal, — 
eleven on eadi side. At eleven a. u. the English bore down to- 
gether and engined ship against ship ; but as was usual under 
those conditions, the rear ships did not come to as close ac- 
tion as those a^i^ of them (Pl^ XVL, Position I.). Cap- 
tain Chevalier carehdly prints out that thrir hulnre was a fair 
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i 4 |ImIId die irikm of liw Frendi vme on the 12th of April,* 
ihib to note in tiiit oonnection that the French ran, both 
» timt oeoarion and again on the 8d of September, bungled 
M vail aa the rear. There can remain little doubt, in the 
arind of the careful reader, that most of the French captains 
vara inferior, as seamen, to their opponents. During this ]>art 
of the engagement the fourth ship in the French order, the 
** Brilliant” (a), lost her mainmast, bore up out of the line (a'), 
and dropped gradually astern and to leeward (a"). 

At one P. M., when the action was hottest, the wind sud- 
denly shifted to south-southeast, taking the ships on the |K>rt 
bow (Position II.). Four English shi|)s, thi ” Ihirford,” 
M Sultan" (s), “Worcester,” and “Eagle,” seeing the breezo 
coming, kept off to port, toward the French line ; the others 
were taken aback and paid off to starboard, llic French 
ships, on the other hand, u’ith two exceptions, the “ llrilliant ” 
(a) and “ S^vire ” (b), paid off from the English. The effect 
of toe change of wind was therefore to separate the main |)arts 
of toe two squadrons, but to bring togctlicr between the lines 
fOQr and two French shi|»B. Technical order was 

destroyed. The “ Brilliant,” haring drop|icd far astern of her 
position, came under the fire of two of the English rear, the 
“ Worcester ” and the “ Eagle,” who had kept off in time and 
so neared the French. Stiff ren in person came to her assist- 
ance (Position III., a) and drove off the English, who were 
also toreatened by the approach of two other French ships that 
had worn to the westward in obedience to signal. While this 
partial action was taking place, the other endangered French 
■hip, toe “ Sdvdre ” (b), was engaged by the English “ Sultan ” 
(s), and, if the French captain M. do Cillart can be Isdieved, 

* TIm Bfitiidi Bceenut diffen matertJilljr u to the cann^ of the diaUiiice aeiMt 
ttling the two non. ** lo this action it did not fall to the * Mufimouth'a ' lot 
to MMtiifi a Teiy conaidermble ahare, the eiiemy'i rear being ao far to leeward 
tiuil tho ahipa of the Britiah rear oouhi not, even whilat the wind waa favormhlay 
doaa with them withoat oonaideraldy breaking the order of their own llna** 
(Mmolr of Cafitain Aliiia« Naval Chronicle, vol ii ) Hnch oontradictiona art 
WWWMWI, and, axeept tor a particular pnrpoae, need not to be itaoncUed. Alma 
mmw to have been not only a flrat-rateaoaoian, bat anoOcer capable of reeolute 
i»d hidepMident acthm ; hie aoconat ia probahlj correct. 
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by two other English ships. It is probable, from her place 
in tlie line, that the “ Burford ” also assailed her. However 
this may be, the “ SiSvt^re ” hauled down her flag ; but while the 
“ Sultan ” was wearing away from her, she resumed her fire, 
raking the English ship. The order to surrender, given by 
the French captain and carried into execution by the formal 
well-established token of submission, was disregarded by his 
subordinates, who fired upon their enemy while the flag was 
down. In elTcct, the action of the French ship amounted to 
using an infamous ruse de tjuerre ; but it would be unjust to 
say that thi.s w’as intended. The positions of the difl’erent 
vessels were such that the “ Sultan could not have secured 
her prize; other French ships were approaching and must 
have retaken it. The indignation of the French juniors at the 
weakness of their captain was therefore justified ; their refusal 
to be hound by it may be excused to men face to face with an 
unexpected (juestion of propriety, in the heat of battle and 
under the sting of shame. Nevertheless, scrupulous good faith 
would seem to demand that their deliverance shoultl ha awaited 
from oth(;r hands, not bound by the action of tlu;ir commander ; 
or at least that the forbearing assailant should not liavc suf- 
fered from them. The caj»tain, suspended and sent home In’ 
SuiTren, and casliiored by the king, utterly condemiKMl him- 
self 1)}’ his attempted defence : When Cajdain de ('illart saw 
the French scpiadron drawing off, — for all the ships exec'pt the 
‘ Brilliant ' had fallen off on the other tack, — he thouglit it 
useless to prolong liis defence, and had the flag hauled down. 
The ships etupti/ed trlth him Immedlatehf reused their (ire, and 
the OIK! on the starboard side moved away. At this moment 
the ‘Severe’ fell off to starboard and her sails filled; Cap- 
tain de Cillart then ordered the fire to be resumed by his 
lower-deck guns, the only ones still maimed, and he rejoined 
his squadron.”' 

^ Troude : Navalcs. It wai» seen from Saffren’s ship that iho 

•* Si^'ore’s ’* was down ; but it was supjtoscd that the ensign halliards IumI 
been shot away. The next day Hughes MMit the captain of the Sultan ti» de- 
mand the delivery to him of the ship w'lrich had struck. The demand, of course, 
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Tins action was the only one of the five fought by Suffren 
on the coast of India, in which the English ndininil was the 
assailant. There can be found in it no indication of military 
conceptions, of tactical combinations ; but on the otlier hand 
Hughes is continually showing the aptitudes, habits of tlnaight, 
and foresight of the skilful seaman, as well as a courage be- 
yond all )>roof. He was in truth an admirable rejiresentative 
of the average Englisli naval ollicer of the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century ; and while it is impossible iu»t to condemn the 
general ignorance of the most important part of the pi'ofi'ssion, 
it is yet useful to remark how far thorough mastery of its 
other details, and dogged determination not t.r yield, made up 
for so signal a defect. As the Uoman legions often redtuuned 
the blunders of tlieir generals, so did English captains and 
seamen often save that which had been lost by the errors of 
their admirals, — errors which neither eafdain nor seamen rec- 
ogni7.ed, nor would probably have admitted. Nowhere were 
these solid fjualities so clearly shown ns in Siinrcn’s battles, 
because nowdiere else wore such dtunands made u))on thorn. 
No more magniricenl instances of desperate yet ust»ful resisi- 
ance to overwhelming odds arc to be found in naval annals, 
than that of the “ Monmouth ” on A|»ril 12, and of the “ Exe- 
ter” on F(?bruary 17. An inc/nlcni told of the latter ship is 
worth quoting. “ At the heel of the action, when the ‘ Exe- 
ter’ w'as already in the state of a WTeck, the master came to 
Commodore K ing to ask him what he should do with the ship, 
as two of the enemy were again li(‘aring down upon her. He 
laconically answered, ‘there is nothing to he done hut to fight 
her till she sinks.’ ” ^ She was saved. 

Suffren, on the contrary, was by this time incensed beyond 
endurance by the misbehavior of his captains. Cillurt was 
sent home; but besides him two otluTs, both of them men of 
influential connections, and one a relative of Suffren himself, 

eonld not be complied with. “ The * Sultan/ ” Tr»»mlc nay*, which had hovo-to 
to take |K>iw€M8ifiu of the * Sf^vesre/ wafl the virtiiti of thin ar^’on ; the received 
daring some time, without replying, the whole Sre of the French ship." 

i Annual Register, 1782. 
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were dispossessed of their commands. However neoe 8 sai 7 
and proper this step, few but Suffren would have had tiie reso- 
lution to take it ; for, so far as he then knew, he was only a 
captain in rank, and it was not permitted even to admirals to 
deal thus with their juniors. “Yon may perhaps be angry, 
Monseigneur,” he wrote, that I have not used rigor sooner ; 
but I beg you to remember that the regulations do not give 
this power even to a general officer, which I am not.” 

It is immediately after the action of the 6th of July that 
Suffren’s superior energy and military capacity begin mark- 
edly to influence the issue between himself and Hughes. 
The tussle had been severe ; but military qualities began to 
tell, as they surely must. The losses of the two squadrons 
in men, in the last action, had been as one to three in favor 
of the English ; on the other hand, the latter had apparently 
suffered more in sails and spars, — in motive power. Both 
fleets anchored in the evening, the English off Negapatam, 
the French to leeward, off Cuddalore. On the 18th of July 
Suffren was again ready for sea; whereas on the same day 
Hughes had but just decided to go to Madras to finish his 
repairs. Suffren was further delayed by the political neces- 
sity of an official visit to Hyder Ali, after which he sailed 
to Batacalo, arriving tlierc on the 9th of August, to await 
reinforcements and supplies from Prance. On the 2l8t, the.se 
joined him ; and two days later he sailed, now with fourteen 
ships-of-the-line, for Trincoraalee, anchoring off the town on 
the 25th. The following night the troops were landed, bat- 
teries thrown up, and the attack pressed with vigor. On 
the SOth and 31st the two forts which made the defensive 
strength of the place surrendered, and this all-important 
port passed into the hands of the French. Convinced that 
Hughes would soon appear, Suffren granted readily all the 
honors of war demanded by the governor of the place, con- 
tenting himself with the substantial gain. Two days later, 
on the evening of September 2d, the English fleet was sighted 
by the French lookout frigates.. 

During the six weeks in which Suffren had been so actively 
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and profitably employed, the English admiral had remained 
qiiietly*at anchor, repairing and refitting. No precise infonna* 
tioA. is available for deciding how far this delay was unnvoid* 
able; but having in view the well-known aptitude of English 
aeamen of that age, it can scarcely be doubted that, had 
Hughes possessed the untiring energy of his great rival, ho 
could have gained the few days which decitlod the fate of 
Trincomalee, and fought a battle to save tlie |)lace. In fact, 
this conclusion is supported by liis own reports, which stiih’i 
that on the 12th of August the ships were nearly fitted; 
and yet, though apprehending an attack on Trincomah'e, ho 
did not sail until the 20th. The loss of this harbor forced 
him to abandon the cast coast, which was made unsafe by 
the approach of the northeast monsoon, and conferred an 
important strategic advantage upon SulTren, not to speak of 
the political effect u|>on the native rulers in India. 

To appreciate thoroughly this contrast between the two 
admirals, it is necessary also to note bow dilTerently they 
were situated with regard to material for rc'pairs. After tho 
action of the Cth, Hughes found at Madras spars, cordage^ 
stores, provisions, and material. Suffren at C-nddalorc found 
nothing. To put his scpiadron in good fighting condition, 
nineteen new topmasts were needf<l, besid(‘s lower masts, 
yards, rigging, sails, and so on. To take tlie sea at all, tho 
masts were removed from the frigates and smaller vessels, 
and given to the ships-of-the-linc, while English prizes were 
stripped to equip the frigates. Shijis w'crc sent off to tlio 
Straits of Malacca to procure other sfiars and timber. Ifouses 
were tom down on shore to find lumber for repairing tho 
hulls. The difficulties were increased by the character of tho 
anchorage, an ojkju roadstead with frequent heavy sc^a, and 
by the near presence of the English fleet; but the work was 
driven on under the eyes of the commander-iiwdiief, who, like 
Lord Howe at New York, inspired the working parties by his 
constant ap|>earance among them. “ Notndthstanding his pro- 
digious obesity, Suffren displayed the fiery ardor of youth; 
he was everywhere where work was going on. Under his 
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powerful impulse, the most difficult tasks were done with in- 
credible rapidity. Nevertheless, his officers represented to 
him the bad state of the fleet, and the need of a |>ort for the 
ships-of-the-line. ‘ Until we have taken Trincomalee,’ he re- 
plied, *the open roadsteads of the Coromandel coast will an- 
swer.”’^ It was indeed to this activity on the Coromandel 
coast that the succc.ss at Trincomalee was due. The weapons 
with which Suffren fought are ol)8olete ; but the results 
wrought by his tenacity and fertility in resources are among 
the undying lessons of history. 

While the characters of the two chiefs were thus telling 
upon the strife in India, other no less lasting lessons were 
being afforded by tlic respective governments at liome, who 
did much to restore the balance between them. While the 
English ministry, after the news of the battle of Porto Pray a, 
fitted out in November, 1781, a large and compact exfK^dition, 
convoyed by a powerful squadron of 8i.\ ships-of-the-line, 
under the command of an active officer, to reinforce Hughes, 
the French despatched comparatively scanty succors in small 
detached bodies, relying ai)parently upon secrecy rather than 
upon force to assure their safety. Thus Suffren, while strug- 
gling WMth his innumerable embarrassments, had the morti- 
fication of learning that now one and now another of tlie 
small detachments sent to his relief were captured, or driven 
back to France, before they were clear of European waters. 
There was in truth little safety for small divisions north of 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Thus the advantages gained by his 
activity W'cre in the end sacrificed. Up to the fall of Trin- 
comalee the French were superior at sea ; but in the six 
months which followed, the balance turned the other way, by 
the arrival of the English reinforcements under Sir Richard 
Bickerton. 

AVith his usual promptness the French commodore had pre- 
pared for further immediate action as soon as Trincomalee 
surrendered. * The cannon and men landed from the ships 
were at once re-embarked, and*the port secured by a garrison 
1 Const : Vie de Suffren. 
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gtrong enough to relieve him of any anxiety about holding it. 
This great seaman, who had done as much in proportion to the 
means intrusted to him as any known to history, and had so 
signally illustrated the sphere and intiucnce of naval power, 
h^ no intention of fettering the movements of his fleet, or 
risking his im|K)rtant conquest, by needlessly taking upon the 
shoulders of the ships the burden of defending a seaport. 
When Hughes apjieared, it was past the iK)wer of the Knglish 
fleet by a single battle to reduce the now properly garrisoned 
post. Doubtless a successful campaign, by destroying or 
driving away the French sea power, would ;o hieve tliis re- 
sult; but SufTren might well believe that, whatever mishaps 
might arise on a single day, he could in the long run more 
than hold his own with his opiKUient. 

Seaports should defend themselves ; the sphere of the fleet 
is on the o|)en sea, its object ofTence rather than defence, its 
objective the enemy's shipping wherever it can be found. 
Suffren now saw again before him the squadron on which 
dc|x;nded the Knglish control of the sea; he knew that power- 
ful reinforcements to it must arrive Ixjfore the next season, 
and he hastened to attack. Hughes, mortified by his failure 
to arrive in time, — for a drawn battle l>cforehand would have 
saved what a successful battle afterward could not regain,— 
was in no humor to balk him. Still, with S(mnd judgment, 
he retreated to the southeast, flying in good orde r, to use 
Suffreirs expression ; regulating speed by the slowest ships, 
and steering many different courses, so that the ehase which 
began at daybreak overtook tin? enemy c)nly at two in the 
afternoon. The objfad of the Knglish was to draw Suffren 
so far to leeward of th(» port that, if his Bhii)8 were disabled, 
he could not easily regain it. 

The French numbered fourteen shif»s-^)f-tho-linc to twelve 
English. This sii|K.Tioritv, together with his sound afiprecia- 
tion of the military situation in India, increased Suffreifs 
natural eagerness for action ; but his ships saifed badly, and 
were poorly handled by indifferent and dissatisfied men. 
Tliesc circumstances, during the long and vexatious pursuit, 




4lSI leittlMiii|Mrdf wgeneif tint two montiis bad fiddt* 
«Bai tta (qjMuatiOBS «f tte ■fudioB. ffigiul foUowid 
, maiMMmv au e ee e de d aunonmv, to bring bia diaordatad 
vaaaeb into poririon. ** Sonetimea they edged down, aomo* 
iiiaea ttagr brongbt to,** aaya the admiral, who waa 

oarefitlly watching tfamr q>proach, in no regular order, aa 
U undetermined what to do.** Still, Snffren continued on, 
and at two p. k., haring been carried twenty-five milea away 
fKHn hia port, 1^ line being then partly formed and within 
atriking diatanoe of tiie enemy, the aignal waa made to cmne 
to the wind to oonect the orto befwe finally bearing down. 
A number of blundera in executing thia made mattera worae 
rather than better; and the commodore, at laat loaing pa* 
tienoe, made aignal thirty minutea later to attack (Elate 
XVII., A), following it with another for cloae action at pia- 
tol range. Thia being alowly and clumaily obeyed, he ordered 
a gun fired, aa ia cuatomary at aea to cmphaaim a aignal ; 
unluckily thia waa underatood by hia own crew to be the 
opening of the action, and the flag-ahip diacharged all her 
Imttery. Thia example waa followed by the other ahlpa, 
though yet at the diatanoe of half cannon-ahot, which, under 
the gunnery eonditiona of that day, meant indeciaive action. 
Thna at the end and aa the reault of a mortifying aeriea of 
blundera and bad aeamanabip, the battle began greatly to tile 
diaadvantage of the French, deapite their auperior nnmbera. 
The Engliah, who had been retreating under abort and handy 
aril, were in good order and quietly ready; whereaa tbrir 
enemiea were in no order (B). Seven abipa bad forereadied 
in rounding to,* and now formed an irr^nlar group ahead 
of tiie Engliah van, aa well aa far from it, where were 
of little aervioe ; while in the centre a aeoond confused group 
waa formed, the abipa overlapping and maalring each other's 

fire. Under the rireamstaaoea the entire brunt of tiie action 
« 
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Sidfiren's flag-ship (a) and two others which Bup> 
him; while at the extreme rear a small ship-of-the- 
backed by a large frigate, alone engaged the English 
sear; bat Aese, being wholly overmatchod, were soon forced 
4e retire. 

■A military operation coold scarcely bo worse carried oat, 
mie French ships in tiie battle did not support each other; 
they were so grouped as to hamper their own fire and need- 
lessly increase tlie target offered to the enemy ; so far from 
concentrating their own effort, three shii>s were left, almost 
oniupported, to a concentrated fire from the English line.* 
^ *l^e passed on, and our three ships [B, a], engaged on the 
beam by Uie centre of the English fleet and raked [enfiladed] 
by van and rear, suffered greatly. After two hours the 
*H4ros'* sails were in rags, all her running rigging cut, and 
ahs could no longer steer. The Mlliistro’ had lost her 
mitaen-mast and maintopmast.” In this disorder such gaps 
existed as to offer a great opportunity to a more active oppo- 
nent. ** Had the enemy tacked now,” wrote the chief-of-staff 
in his journal, “wo would have been cut off and probably 
destroyed.” The faults of an action in which every pro|»cr 
distribution was wanting are summed up in the results. The 
French had fourteen ships engaged. They lost eigfaty4wo 
killed and two hundred and fifty-five wounded. Of this total, 
■i|^y-foar killed and one hundred and seventy-eight wounded, 
(MT ^ree fourths, fell to three ships. Two of these three lost 
fheir main and mizzen masts and foretopmast; in other words, 

. were helpless. 

This was a repetition on a larger scale of the disaster to 
tie of Hughes’s ships on the 12th of April ; but on that day 
’;;j|to.Ehglidi admiral, being to leeward and in mailer f<nee« 
accept action on the adversary’s terms, while here 
on the assailant, who, to the advantage of the 
m of his mode of attack, added snperiority in 

' Tlin liiiMij fMflMda MskM* MMoad w sad laksd w* skMd sad arttiB, 
sisiNw ddb caaw ap sad W afl, «f(li tha bate to Isamid.— /(Mraaf A*ni 
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numbers. Full credit must in this action be allowed to 
Hughes, who, though lacking in enterprise and giving no 
token of tactical skill or coup showed both judgment 

and good management in the direction of his retreat and in 
keeping his ships so well in hand. It is not easy to ap- 
portion the blame which rests upon his enemies. Suffren 
laid it freely upon his captains.^ It has been rightly pointed 
out, however, that many of the officers thus condemned in 
mass had conducted themselves well before, both under Suf- 
fren and other admirals ; that the order of pursuit was 
irregular, and Suffren's signals followed each other with 
confusing rapidity ; and finally that chance, for which some- 
thing must always be allowed, was against the French, as 
was also the inexperience of several captains. It is pretty 
certain that some of the mishap must be laid to the fiery 
and inconsiderate haste of Suffren, who had the defects of 
his great qualities, u])on which his coy and wary antagonist 
unwittingly played. 

It is noteworthy that no complaints of his captains are to 
be found in Hughes’s reports. Six fell in action, and of each 
he speaks in terras of simple but evidently sincere apprecia- 
tion, while on the survivors he often bestows particular as 
well as general commendation. The marked contrast be- 
tween the two leaders, and between the individual ship-com- 
manders, on either side, makes this singularly instructive 
among naval campaigns; and the ultimate lesson taught is 
in entire accordance with the experience of all military his- 
tory from the beginning. Suffren had genius, energy, great 
tenacity, sound military ideas, and was also an accomplished 
seaman. Hughes had apparently all the technical acquire- 
ments of the latter profession, would probably have com- 
manded a ship equally well with any of his captains, but 
shows no trace of the qualities needed by a general officer. 
On the other hand, without insisting again upon the skill 
and fidelity &f the English subordinates, it is evident that, 

^ See 435. He added : ** It is frightful to have had four times in oof 
power to destroy the English Mioadron, and that it stiU exists.'* 
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to whatever it be attributed, the French ainglo ships wei-e as 
a rule incomparably worsc-haiidled than those of their oppo- 
nents. Four times, Suflfren claims, certainly thrice, tlie Eng- 
lish squadron was saved from overwhelming disaster by the 
difference in quality of the under oflicers. Good troops have 
often made amends for bad generalship ; but in the end the 
better leader will prevail. This was conspicuously the case 
in the Indian seas in 1782 and 1783. War cut short the 
strife, but not before the issue was clearly indicated. 

The action of Septemln'r 3, like that of July b, was l^ronght 
to a close by a shift of wind to the southcjist. When it came, 
the English lino wore, and formed again on the other tack. 
The French also wore ; and their van ships, Ixung now to 
windward, stood down between their crippled ships and the 
enemy's line (C). Toward sundown Ilugh(*s hauled <»fT to 
the northward, abandoning the hope of regaining 1'riiiconm- 
lee, but with the satisfaction of having infliefed this severe 
retaliation upon his successful op|Kuient. 

That firmness of mind which was not the least of »Siin‘rcn's 
qualities was severely trujd soon after the action olT Trin- 
comalee. In returning to port, a seventy-four, the Orient,” 
was nm ashore and lost by inismanagement, the only con- 
solation being that her spars were saveil for the two dismasted 
ships. Other crippled masts were replaced as Is fore by rob- 
bing the frigates, whose crews also were necMled to n-place 
the losses in battle. Repairs were pumIhmI on with the usual 
energy, the defence of the port was fully jirovided for, and on 
the 80th of Septemlicr the scfuadron sailed for the (Joromaudel 
coast, where the state of fVeiirh interests urg(‘ntly riilled for 
it. Ciiddalore was reached in four days ; and here another 
incapable ofliccr wrecktsd the “ Rizarn*,” of sixty-four guns, 
in picking up his anchorage. In consequence of tlie loss of 
these two ships, Suffrcii, when he next met the luierny, could 
oppose only fifteen to cighbM u Bhips-of-the-line ; so much 
do general results depend u|k>ii individual abilify and care. 
Hughes was at Madras, ninety mih^s north, whither he had 
gone at once after the late action. He reports his ships badly 
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damaged ; but the loss was so evenly distributed among them 
that it is difficult to justify his failure to follow up the in* 
juries done to the French. 

At this season the monsoon wind, which has come for four 
or five months from southwest, changes to northeast, blow- 
ing u{K>n the east coast of the peninsula, w^re are no good 
harbors. The consequent swell made the shore often una|K 
proachable, and so forbade support from fleet to army. The 
change of the monsoon is also frequently marked by violent 
hurricanes. The two commanders, therefore, had to quit 
a region where their stay might be dangerous as well as 
useless. Had Trincomalee not been lost, Hughes, in the 
condition of his squadron, might have awaited there the 
reinforcements and supplies expected soon from England ; 
for although the port is not healthy, it is secure and well 
situated. Bickerton had already reached Bombay, and was 
on his way now to Madras with five ships-of-the-line. As 
things were, Hughes thought necessary to go to Bombay 
for the season, sailing or rather being driven to sea by a 
hurricane, on the 17th of October. Four days later Bicker- 
ton reached Madras, not having fallen in with the admiral. 
With an activity which characterized him he sailed at once, 
and was again in Bombay on the 28th of November. Hughes’s 
ships, scattered and crippled by tempest, dropped in one by 
one, a few days later. 

Suffreu held Trincomalee, yet his decision was not easy. 
The port was safe, he had not to fear an attack by the Eng- 
lish fleet ; and on the other hand, besides being sickly during 
the approaching monsoon, it was doubtful whether the pro- 
visions needed for the health of the crews could be had there. 
In short, though of strategic value from its strength and posi- 
tion, the port was deficient in resources. Opposed to Trin- 
comalee there was an alternative in Achem, a harbor on the 
other side of the Bay of Bengal, at the west end of the island 
of Sumatrtf. This was healthy, could supply provisions, and. 
from its position with refeience to the northeast monsoon, 
would permit ships to regain the Coromandel coast sooner 
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titan thoae in Bombay, when the milder ending of the scusou 
made landing more practicable. 

These simple considerations were not, however, the only 
elements in the really ditlicult problem before Suffren. The 
small results that followed this cauipuigu must not hide the 
fact that great issues were possible, and that much might 
depend upon his decision. Owing to the Fn-nch policy of 
sending out reinforcements in several small bodies, not only 
was there much loss, but great uncertainty pn^vailed among 
the scattered commands as to conditions elsewhere. This 
uncertainty, loss, and delay profoundly affected the ]H>litical 
situation in India. When Suffren first reached the coast, the 
English had on their hands nut only llyder Ali, but the Mali- 
rattas as well. Peace with the latter was signed on the 17th of 
May, 1 782 ; but, owing probably to an opjK)8iti()n party uniong 
them, the ratifications were not exchanged until ]>eoeinber. 
Both there and in the court of ilyder Ali there was division 
of interest; and representations were made from both to the 
French, who, though suspicious, could obtain no certain in* 
formation of the treaty, that everything de]M*nded upon the 
relative military strength of themselves and the Knglish. 
The presence and the actions of sSuflfren were all that France 
had to show, — the prestige of his genius, the capture of Trin- 
comalee, bis success in battle. The French army, coo|M.»d up 
in Cuddalorc, was de{H.‘ndent upon the sulfaii for money, for 
food, and for reinforcements ; even the fhret called on him 
for money, for masts, for ammunition, for grain. 'I'lic Kng- 
lish, on the other hand, maintained their ground ; though on 
the whole worsted, they lost no shifts ; and Ihckerlon’s power- 
ful squadron w^as known to have reached Homhay. Above all, 
while the French asked for money, the Knglish lavished it. 

It was impossible for the French to make head against 
their enemy without native allies; it was essential to keep 
Hyder from also making peace. Here the inudcrpiatc sufi- 
port and faulty disfsmitions of the home govcrAmeiit made 
themaelves felt. The command in India, l>oth by land and 
iMf was intrusted to General de Bussy, once the brilliotit 
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fellow-worker with Duplcix, now a gouty invalid of sixty- 
four. With a view to secrecy, Bussy sailed from Cadiz in 
November, 1781, with two ships-of-the-line, for Teneriffe, 
where he was to be joined by a convoy leaving Brest in De- 
cember. This convoy was captured by the English, only 
two of the vessels escaping to Bussy. The latter pursued 
his journey, and learning at the Cape of Good Hope that 
Bickerton’s strong force was on the way, felt compelled to 
land there a great part of his troops. He reached the Isle of 
France on the Slst of May. The next convoy of eighteen 
transports, sailing in April for India, was also intercepted. 
Two of the four ships-of-war were taken, as also ten of the 
transports; the remainder returned to Brest. A third detach- 
ment was more fortunate, reaching the Cape in May ; but it 
was delayed there two months by the wretched condition of 
tlie ships and crews. These disappointments decided Bussy 
to remain at the Island until joined by the expected ships 
from the Cape, and Suffren at tliis critical moment did not 
know what the state of things there was. The general had 
only written him that, as he could not reach the coast before 
the bad season, he should rendezvous at Achem. These 
uncertainties made a painful impression upon Hyder Ali, 
who had been led to expect Bussy in September, and had 
instead received news of Bickerton’s arrival and the defec- 
tion of his old allies, the Mahrattas. Suffren was forced 
to pretend a confidence which he did not feel, but which, 
with the influence of his own character and achievements, 
determined the sultan to continue the war. This settled, 
the squadron sailed for Achem on the 15th of October, 
anchoring there the 2d of November. 

Three weeks afterward a vessel arrived from Bussy, with 
word that his departure was indefinitely delayed by an epi- 
demic raging among the troops. Suffren therefore deter- 
mined to hasten his own return to the coast, and sailed on 
the 20th di December. January 8, 1783, he anchored off 
Ganjam, five hundred miles northeast of Cuddalore, whence 
he would have a fair wind to proceed when he wished. It 
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was his purpose to attack not only the coasting vessels but 
the English factories on shore as well, the surf being now 
often moderate ; but learning on the 12th, from an English 
prize, the important and discouraging news t>f Ilyder Ali's 
death, he gave up all minor oi)eration8, and sailed at once for 
Cuddalore, hoping to secure by his presence the eontinuanco 
of the alliance as well as the safety of (he garrison. He 
reached the place on the 6th of February. 

During his four months absence the failure of Ihissy to 
appear with his troops, and the arrival of Ihekertou, who 
had shown himself on both coasts, bail seriously injured the 
French cause. Tlie treaty of peace between the English and 
the Muhrattas had been ratified ; and the former, released 
from this war and reinforced, liad attacked the sultan on the 
west, or Malabar, coast. Tlie eflect of this diviu’situi was of 
course felt on the east coast, despite the efTorts of tin* French 
to keep the new' sultan there. The sickness anumg the troops 
at the Isle of F'rance had, liowcver, ceased early in Xovein- 
hcr; and had Bussy then started without delay, he and Suf- 
fren w’ould now' liave met in the Carnatic, wdth full command 
of the sea and large odds in tlieir favor ashore. Hughes did 
not arrive till two monllis later. 

Being thus alone, SufTren, after communicating with Tippoo- 
Saib, the new sultan of Mysore, went to Trincoinalee ; and 
there he was at last joined, on the 10th of March, by Buhhv\ 
accompanied by three sbi[)s-of-tbe-linc and numerous trans- 
ports. Eager to bring the troops into the field, SufTren sailed 
on the loth with his fastest ships, and landed tlnun the next 
day at Porto Novo. lie returned to TrincomalfH* on the 11th 
of April, and fell in with Ilughes's fleet of seventciUi shipfM.rf- 
the-linc off the harbor’s mouth. Having only part of his 
force with him, no fight ensued, and the English went on to 
Madras. The southw'cst monsmm w*as now blowing. 

It is not necessary to follow* the trivial of>erations of the 
next two months. Tippoo lieing engaged on the other side 
of the peninsula and Ihissy displaying little vigor, while 
Hughes was in siij/erior force off the coast, the affairs of the 
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French on shore went from bad to worse. Suffren, having 
but fifteen ships to eighteen English, was unwilling to go to 
leeward of Trincomalee, lest it should fall before he could 
return to it. Under these conditions the English troops ad- 
vanced from Madras, passing near but around Cuddalore, and 
encamped to the southward of it, by the sea. The supply, 
ships and light cruisers were stationed off the shore near 
the army ; while Admiral Hughes, with the heavy ships, an- 
chored some twenty miles south, where, being to windward, 
he covered the others. 

In order to assure to Suffren the full credit of his subse- 
quent course, it is necessary to emphasize the fact that Bussy, 
though commander-iii-cliicf both by land and sea, did not 
venture to order him to leave Trincomalee and come to his 
support. Allowing him to feel the extremity of the danger, 
ho told him not to leave port unless he heard that the army 
was shut up in Cuddalore, and blockaded by the English 
squadron. This letter was received on the 10th of June. 
Suffren waited for no more. The next day he sailed, and 
forty-eight hours later his frigates saw the English fleet. The 
same day, the 13th, after a sharp action, the French army was 
shut up in the town, behind very weak w^alls. Everything 
now depended on the action of the fleets. 

Upon Suffren’s appearance, Hughes moved away and an- 
chored four or five miles from the town. Baffling winds 
prevailed for three days ; but the monsoon resuming on the 
16th, Suffren approached. The English admiral not liking 
to accept action at anchor, and to leeward, in which he was 
right, got under way ; but attaching more importance to the 
weather-gage than to preventing a junction between the ene- 
my's land and sea forces, he stood out into the offing with 
a southerly, or south-southeast wind, notwithstanding his su- 
perior numbers. Suffren formed on the same tack, and some 
manoeuvring ensued during that night and the next day. 
At eight P.«. of the 17th the French squadron, which had 
refused to be drawn to sea, anchored off Cuddalore and com- 
municated with tlie commander-in-chief. Twelve hundred 
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of the garrieon were hastily embarked to fill the numerous 
vacancies at the guns of the fleet. 

Until the 20th the wind, holding unexpectedly at west, de- 
nied Hughes the advantage which he sought ; and finally on 
that day he decided to accept action and await the attack. 
It was made by Suffren with fifteen ships to eighteen, the 
fire opening at quarter-past four p. m. and lasting until half- 
past six. The loss on both sides was nearly iMjual; but 
the English ships, abandoning both the field of battle and 
their army, returned to Madras. Suffren anchored before 
Cuddalore. 

The embarrassment of the British army was now very 
great. The supply-ships on which it had de|K‘nded fled be- 
fore the action of the 20th, and the result of course made 
it impossible for them to return. The sultan’s light cavalry 
harassed their communications by land. On the 25th, the 
general commanding wrote that his mind was on the rack 
without a moment’s rest since the departure of the fleet, 
considering the character of M. de Suffren, and the infinite 
superiority on the part of the French now that we are U‘ft to 
ourselves,” From this anxiety he was relieved by the news 
of the conclusion of [»cace, which reached Cuddalore on the 
29th by flag-of-truce from Madras. 

If any doubt had remained as to the relative merits of the 
two sea-commanders, the last few days of their campaign 
would have removed them. Hughes alleges the number of 
his sick and shortness of water as his reasons for abandon- 
ing the contest. Suffren’s difficulties, however, were as great 
as his own ; ^ and if he had an advantage at Trincomalec, 
that only shifts the dispute a step back, for he owed its pos- 
session to superior generalship and activity. The simple 
facto that with fifteen ships he forced eighteen to abandon a 
blockade, relieved the invested army, strengthened ins own 
crews, and fought a decisive action, make an impression which 

* Than was not a ninf^le nhip of Rnffron'ii which hml more than threo- 
tovfthf of her regular complciRent of men. It niiott that aohiicri and 

•qws made up half of these reduced crews. — Chfvalier^ p. 460. 
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does not need to be diminished in the interests of tratiu^ It 
is probable that Hughes’s self-reliance had been badly shaken 
by his various meetings with SuiOTren. 

Although the tidings of peace sent by Hughes to Bussy 
rested only u|)on unofficial letters, they were too positive 
to justify a continuance of bloodshed. An arrangement was 
entered into by the authorities of the two nations in India, 
and hostilities ceased on the 8th of July. Two months later, 
at Pondicherry, the official despatches reached Suffren. Ills 
own words upon them are worth quoting, for they show the 
depressing convictions under which he had acted so noble a 
part : “ God be praised for the [Hjacc ! for it was clear that in 
India, though we had the means to impose the law, all would 
have been lost. I await your orders with impatience, and 
heartily pray they may jx^rmit me to leave. War alone can 
make bearable the weariness of certain things.” 

On the 6th of October, 1783, Suffren finally sailed from 
Trincomalcc for France, stopping at the Isle of France and 
the Cape of Good Hope. The homeward voyage was a con- 
tinued and spontaneous ovation. In each port visited the 
most flattering attentions were paid by men of every degree 
and of every nation. What esi)ccially gratified him was the 
homage of the English captains. It might w'^ell be so ; none 
had so clearly established a right to his esteem as a warrior. 
On no occasion wdien Hughes and Suffren met, save the last, 
did the English number over twelve ships; but six English 
captains had laid down their lives, obstinately opposing his 
efforts. While he was at the Cape, a division of nine of 
Hughes’s ships, returning from the war, anchored in the 


1 Ton will have learned my promotion to commodore and rear-todmiral- 
Now, I tell you in the sincerity of my heart and for your own ear alone, that 
what 1 have dune since then is worth infinitely more than what 1 had done Ixv 
fore. You know the capture and battle of Trincomalee ; but the end of the cam* 
paign, and that which took place lietween the month of March and the end of 
June, is far above anything that has been done in the navy since I entered it 
The result has%een very advantageous to the State, for the squadron was endan- 
gered and the army lost. — Private ^Letter Suffrtm, Sept, 13, 1783 ; quoted m 
He ^Journal de Bard du BaiUi de 
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harbor. Thdr captains called eagerly u{>on the adniirul, the 
stout Commodore King of the “ Exeter ” at their head. 
“The good Dutchmen have received me as their savior,” 
wrote Suffren ; “ but among the tributes wliich Imvo most 
flattered me, none has given me more pleasure than the 
esteem and considcnition testified by the English who are 
here.” On rt^aching home, rewards were heajK'd u|K)n him. 
Having left France as a cu|>tain, he came back a rear- 
admiral ; and immediately after his return tlie king croafe<l 
a fourth vicc-admiralship, a special post to bo filled by 
Suffren, and to lapse at his death. These hoTsors were won 
by himself alone ; they were the tribute paid to his un- 
yielding energy and genius, shown nut only in actual tight 
but in the steadfastness which held to liis station through 
every discouragmnent, and rose equal to every demand made 
by recurring want and misfortune. 

Alike in the general conduct of his 0|>crations and on the 
battlefield under the fire of the enemy, this lofty resolve 
was the distinguishing merit of Suffren ; and when tlnnv is 
coupled ivith it the clear and absolute eon\letion which he 
held of the necessity to seek and crush the enemy's fleet, we 
have probably the heading traits of his military character. 
The latter was the light that led him, the former the spirit 
that sustained him. As a tactician, in the sense of a driller 
of ships, imparting to them uniformily of action and mameu- 
Tring, he seems to liavc been deficient, and would probably 
himself have admitted, with some conkunpt, the justice of 
the criticism made upon him in these respects. Whether or 
no he ever actually characterized tactics — meaning thereby 
elementary or evolutionary tactics — os tlic veil of timidity, 
there was that in his actions which makes the rnot probable. 
Such a contempt, however, is unsafe even in the case of 
genius. The faculty of iimving together with uniformity 
and precision is too necessary to I he development of the full 
power of a body of ships to he lightly esteemed ; it is esscjm 
tial to that concentration of effort at which Suffren rightly 
aimed, but which he was not always careful to secure by pro 

io 
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viouB dispositions. Paradoxical though it sounds^ it is true 
that only fleets which are able to perform regular movements 
can afford at times to cast them aside ; only captains whom 
the habit of the driU-gronnd has familiarized with the shift- 
ing phases it presents, can be expected to seize readily the 
opportunities for independent action presented by the field of 
battle. Howe and Jervis must make ready the way for the 
successes of Nelson. Suffren expected too much of his cap- 
tains. He had the right to expect more than he got, but not 
that ready perception of the situation and that firmness of 
nerve which, except to a few favorites of Nature, are the re- 
sult only of practice and experience. 

Still, he was a very great man. When every deduction has 
been made, there must still remain his heroic constancy, his 
fearlessness of responsibility as of danger, the rapidity of bis 
action, and the genius whose unerring intuition led him to 
break through the traditions of his service and assert for 
the navy that principal part which befits it, that offensive 
action which secures the control of the sea by the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s fleet. Had he met in his lieutenants 
such ready instruments as Nelson found prepared for him, 
there can be little doubt that Hughes’s squadron would 
have been destroyed while inferior to Suffren’s, before re- 
inforcements could have arrived; and with the English 
fleet it could scarcely have failed that the Coromandel 
coast also would have fallen. What effect this would have 
liad upon the fate of the peninsula, or upon the terms of 
the peace, can only be surmised. His own hope was that, 
by acquiring the superiority in India, a glorious peace might 
result. 

No further opportunities of distinction in war were given 
to Suffren. The remaining years of his life were spent 
in honored positions ashore. In 1788, upon an appearance 
of trouble with England, he was appointed to the command 
of a great ^eet arming at Brest ; but before he could leave 
Paris he di^ suddenly on the 8th of December, in the six- 
tieth year of his age. There seems to have been no suspidon 
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•t tlie time of other than natural eansea of death, he being 
ezoeedingly stout and of apoplectic temperament ; but many 
years after a story, apparently well-founded, became current 
that he was killed in a duel arising out of his official action 
in India. His old antagonist on the battlefield, Sir Edward 
Hughes, died at a great age in 1794. 



CHAPTER Xni. 


Events in the West Indies after the Si-rrender op Yorktown 
— Encol'nters of Dk Grasse with Hood. — Tus Sea Battle 
OF THE Saints. — 1 781, 1 782. 

T he surrender of Cornwallis marked the end of the active 
war upon the American continent. The issue of the 
struggle was indeed assured upon the day when France de- 
voted her sea power to the support of the colonists ; hut, 
as not uncommonly happens, the determining characteristics 
of a period were summed up in one striking event. From 
the beginning, the military question, owing to the physical 
characteristics of the country, a long seaboard with estuaries 
penetrating deep into the interior, and the consequent greater 
case of movement by water than by land, had hinged upon 
the contr*)! of the sea and the use made of that control. 
Its misdirection by Sir William Howe in 1777, when he 
moved his army to the Chesapeake instead of supporting 
Burgoyne’s advance, opened the way to the startling success 
at Saratoga, when amazed Europe saw six thousand regular 
troops surrendering to a body of provincials. During the 
four years that followed, until the surrender of Yorktown, 
the scales rose and fell according as the one navy or the 
other appeared on the scene, or as English commanders 
kept touch with the sea or pushed their operations far from 
its support. Finally, at the great crisis, all is found depend- 
ing upon the question whether the French or the English 
fleet should first appear, and upon their relative force. 

The maritime struggle was at once transferred to the 
West Indiep. The events which followed there were ante- 
cedent in time both to Suffren’s battles and to the final 
relief of Gibraltar ; but they stand so much by themselves as 
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to call for separate treatment, and have such close relation 
to the conclusion of the war and the conditions of peace, 
as to form the dramatic finale of the one and the stepping- 
stone of transition to the other. It is fitting indeed that 
a brilliant though indecisive naval victory should close the 
story of an essentially naval war. 

The capitulation of Yorktown was completed on the lt>th 
of October, 1781, and on the i>th of Xovemlier, l>e (Irasse, 
resisting the suggestions of Lafayette and Washington tliat 
the fleet should aid in carrying the war farther south, sailed 
from the Chesapeake. lie reached Martinique on the ‘ifith, 
the day after the Marquis de Houillf*, commanding the French 
troops in the West Indies, had regaiiietl by a bold surprise 
the Dutch island of St. Eustatius. The two commanders 
now concerted a joint expedition against Ilarbadoes, which 
was frustrated by the violence of the trade winds. 

Foiled here, the French proceeded against tin? island of 
St. Christopher, or St. KitFs (Plate XVIII.). On the llth 
of January, 1782, the fleet, carrying si.x thousand troops, 
anchored on the west coast olT Masse T(‘rre, the cliicd town. 
No opposition was met, the small garrison of six hundred 
men retiring to a fortified po.st ten miles to the northwest, 
on Brimstone Hill, a solitary precipitous height overlooking 
the lee shore of the island. The French troo[»s landed and 
pursued, but the position being found too strong for assault, 
siege operations were begun. 

Tlie French fleet remained at anchor in Basse Terre road. 
Meanwhile, news of the attack vras carried to Sir Samuel 
Hood, w'lio had followed Dc Orassc from the contimmt, and, 
in the continued absence of Rodney, was naval commander- 
in-chief on the station. lie sailed from Bnrbadocs on the 
14th, anchored at Antigua on the 21st, and there embarked 
all the troops that could be spared, — about seven hundred 
men. On the afternoon of the 23d the fleet started for 
St KitFs, carrying such sail as would bring it wkhin striking 
distance of the enemy at daylight next morning. 

The English having but twenty-two ships to the French 
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and tlie latter behig goMldl/ 
daM*for dam, it ia neceasaiy to miurk «i^f : i|i|f ^ 
tile laud in <nder to understand Hood’s oi^;iaal |i^ 
thdr subsequent modifications; for, resnltless as his atteliiiit 
proved, bis conduct during tiie next three weeks forms the 
most brilliant militaiy effort of the whole war. The islands 
of St Kiitt’s and Nevis (Plates XYIIL and XIX.) being sep- 
arated only by a narrow channel, impracticable for shipsof- 
the-line, are in effect one, and their common axis lying 
northwest and southeast, it is necessary for sailing-ships, with 
the trade wind, to round the southern extremity of Nevis, 
from which position the wind is fair to reach ail anchorages 
on the lee side of the islands. Basse Terre is about twelve 
miles distant from the western point of Nevis (Fort Charles), 
and its roadstead lies east and west The French fleet were 
anchored there in disorder (Plate XYIII., A), three or four 
deep, not expecting attack, and the ships at the west end 
of the road could not reach those at the east without beating 
to windward, — a tedious, and under fire a perilous process. 
A further most important point to note is that all the east- 
ern ships were so placed that vessels approaching from the 
southward could reach them with the usual wind. 

Hood, therefore, we are told, intended to appear at early 
daylight, in order of and ready for battle, and fall upon 
the eastern ships, filing by them with his whole fleet (a, a')) 
thus concentrating the fire of all upon a few of the enemy ; 
tiien turning away, so as to escape the guns of the others, 
he proposed, first wearing and thm tacking, to keep his 
fleet circling in long procession (af, a*) past tiiat part of the 
enemy’s tiiips chosen for attack. The plan was audacious, 
but undeni^ly sound in principle ; some good could hardly 
fail to follow, and unless Do Grasse showed more readiness 
than he had hitherto done, even demsive results n^^t be 
hoped for.* 
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If tl» awkvudiMMs of a Uenteiwiit of IIm watolit 
(otopped) a frigate at aigbt abaai of tbe deet, 
tlil^inyi eow^oeotly ran down by a ■hif«f4lie>'fiaa. The 
yikt ileo MMived aaoli injuiy aa dahfad tba taoYanMnt» 
■aoaral haoife Mng lost in repairing damagaa. Hw Ffandi 
wm$ tfana varnad of the anemy'a api»oaah, and aithoof^ 
nol .mq^aeting hia intention to attack. Da Oraaaa feared 
Am JBb>od would paaa down to leeward of him and diaturb 
Ab lAga of Brimatcma Hill,— an undertaUim ao rash for 
a% inferior foroe that it ia aa diflRenlt to OolMaiva how ha 
Mold iwra auiqpoaad it, aa to account for hia oaarloAing 
Iha waakneaa of his own position at anchor. 

At one y.ii. of the 24A the English fleet was seen rounding 
the south end of Neris; at three De Grease got under way and 
stood to Ae souAward. Toward sundown Hood also went 
Mont and stood souA, as Aongh retreating; but be was 
wnB A windward of his opponent, and maintained tiiis ad> 
tatttage Arough Ae niMt> At daybreM boA fleets were 
A Ite wa rd at Neris,— the EnglUh near Ae island, Ae FrenA 
•hoot nine miles distant (Plate XIX.). Some time was 
apeM in manosurring, with Ae object on Hood’s part of get* 
ting the FrenA admiral yet more to leeward ; for, haring 
failed in bis first attempt, he had formed Ae yet bolder 
intention of seinng Ae anchorage his unskilful opponent 
had left, and establishing himself Aere in an impregnable 
manner. In Ais he sneoeeded, as will be Aown; but to 
underatand Ae justifioation for a morement confessedly bas- 
ardons, it must be pointed ont that he Ans would place 
himself between the besiegers of Brimstone Hill and AA 
fleet; or. If tiie latter anAored near tiie bill, Ae Eng> 
UA fleet would be between it and its base in Martinique, 
leady to intercept supplies or dAmbments spproaAing from 
the aouAward. Jn Aort, the position in whiA Hood hoped 
A establlA himself was on Ae flank of tiie (enemy’s com* 
AnnioatiOM, a petition the more adrantageoas because tiie 
ahme could not long sotqxwt the large body troops 
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vludi be did not. It wae also bat fonr mettlhs dnoe York* 
town ; ibe affsin of England w«m gdng badly ; sometbing 
mnst be donOf eometldng left to (dianoe, and Hood knew 
binueU and his officers. It may be added that be knew 


bis opponent. 

At noon, when tbe biUsidoi of Nevis were covered with 
expectant and interested sightseers, tiie English deet rapidly 
formed its line on the starboard tack and headed north 
for Basse Terre (Plate XIX., A, A*). The French, at tbe 
moment, were in column steering sonth, but went abont 
at once and stood for the enemy in a bow-and-qaarter line * 
(A, A). At two the Brideb bad got bur enough for Hood 
to make signal to anchor. At twenty minutes past two the 
van of tbe French camo within gunshot of tbe English 
centre (B, B, B), and shortly afterward the firing b^;an, 
tbe assailants veiy properly directing th^ mfun effort upon 
tbe ISn glinh rear ships, which, as baj^iens with most long 
anlnmiw, had Opened out, a tendency increased in d»is ease 
by the slowness of the fourth ship from the rear, the ** Fro* 
dent” The French flag-ship, “ Ville de Paris,” of one hun- 
dred and twenty guns, bearing De Grasse’s flag, pnihed for 
tbe gap thus made, but was foiled by tbe ** Canada,” seventy- 
four, whose captain, Cornwallis, tbe brother of Lord Com- 
waUis, threw all his sails aback, and dropped down in boot 
of the huge enemy to the support of the rear,— -an exan^e 
nobly followed by the “Resolution” and the ** Bedford” Im- 
'toidiately ahead of him (a). The scene was now varied and 
in the extreme. The English van, which had 
escaped attack, was raindly anchoring (b) ^ ^ aRKiinted 
Hie omnmander-to-chief In tto eentre,- fixoadly 
xeBant upmi the skfll and eondaot of his oaptoins, amde 
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fnr die (diipe ahead to cany a paen of aail, and 
poaitiotiB regardless of the danger to the threit> 
r^. The latter, closely praued and outnumbered, 
>'‘|(h>M'<on unswervingly, shortened sail, and came to andhor, 
'itSB W ^ ahead (B, B'), under the roar of the 

Il|^ia4i,«f their baffled cuemios. The latter filed by, delivered 
fire, and bore off again to the southward, leaving their 
•lllinner berths to their weaker but clever antagonists. 

llie anchorage thus brilliantly taken by Hood was not 
'exactly the same as that held by De Grasse tlio day before ; 
bat as it covered and controlled it, his claim that ho took 
up the place the otlicr had left is substantially correct. The 
following ni^t and morning were spent in changing and 
‘ sinHIgthening the order, which was finally established as 
foUows (Plate XVIII., B, B'). Tlie van ship was anchored 
about four miles southeast from Basso Terre, so close to 
the shore that a ship could not pass inside her, nor, with 
the prevailing wind, even reach her, because of a point and 
shoal jnst outside, covering her position. From this [toint 
the line extended in a west-northwest direction to the twelfth 
or thirteenth ship (from a mile and a quarter to a mile 
and a half), where it turned gradually but rapidly to north, 
the last six ships being on a north and south lino. Hood’s 
flag-ship, the Barfleur,” of ninety guns, was at the apex of 
the salient angle thus formed. 

It would not have been impossible for the French fleet 
to take the anchorage they formerly held ; but it and all 
bthers to leeward were forbidden by the considerations al- 
ready stated, so long as Hood remained where be was. It 
Itseame necessary therefore to dislodge him, but this was 
tnndered exceedingly difflcult by the careful tactical dis- 
\pOdltions that have been described. His loft flank was 
capered by the shore. Any attempt to enfilade his front 
'.hf psffting along the other flank was met by the broadsides 
’of the abi or eight ships drawn up en potenee to the rear. 
I^llie front commanded the approaches to Basse Torre. To 
attack Um in the rear, from the northwest, was forbidden 
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by the trade-wind. To these difficulties was to be added 
that the attack must be made under sail against ships at 
anchor, to whom loss of spars would be of no imm^iate 
concern ; and which, having springs ^ out, could train their 
broadsides over a large area with great ease. 

Nevertheless, both sound policy and mortification impelled 
De Grasse to fight, which he did the next day, January 26. 
The method of attack, in single column of twenty-nine ships 
against a line so carefully arranged, was faulty in the ex- 
treme ; but it may be doubted whether any commander of 
that day would have broken through the traditional fighting 
order.^ Hood had intended the same, but he hoped a sur- 
prise on an ill-ordered enemy, and at the original French 
anchorage it was possible to reach their eastern ships, with 
but slight exjiosure to concentrated fire. Not so now. The 
French formed to the southward and steered for the eastern 
fiank of Hood's line. As their van ship drew up with the 
point already mentioned, the wind headed her, so that she 
could only reach the third in the English order, the first 
four ships of wdiich, using their springs, concentrated their 
guns upon her. This vessel was supposed by the English 
to be the “ Pluton,” and if so, her captain was D’Albert de 
Rions, in Suflfren’s opinion the foremost officer of the French 
navy. “ The crasli occasioned by their destructive broad- 
sides,” wrote an English officer who was present, was so 
tremendous that whole pieces of plank were seen flying from 
her off side ere she could escape the cool, concentrated fire 
of her determined adversaries. As she proceeded along the 
British line, she received the first fire of every ship in 

^ A spring is a rope ti^en from the stem or quarter of a ship at anchor, to 
an anchor properly placed, by which means the ship can be tamed in a desired 
direction. 

3 In the cooncil of war of the allied fleets on the expediency of attacking the 
English squadron anchored at Torbay ip. 408) an opponent of the measure urged 
** that the wholt of the combined fleets could not bear down upon the English in 
a line4>f-battle abreast, that of couise they must form the lineK>f-battle ahead, 
and go down upon the enemy singly, by which they would nm the greatest risk 
of b^g shattered and tom to pieces/' etc. (Beatson, toI. ▼. p. 396). 
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passing. She was indeed in so shattered a state as to be 
compelled to bear away for St. Eiistatius.*’ And so ship 
after ship passed by, running the length of the line (Plate 
XVIII., B, B), distributing their successive fires in gallant 
but dreary, ineffectual monotony over the whole e.\tent. A 
second time that day Do Grasse attacked in the same order, 
but neglecting the English van, directed his effort upon 
the rear and centre. This was equally fruitless, and seems 
to have been done with little spirit. 

From that time until the 14th of lYbruary, Hood maintained 
his position in sight of the French licet, which reinain(.^d 
cruising in the offing and to the southward. On the Ist a 
despatch vessel arrived from Keinpenfeldt, informing him 
of the dispersal of the French reinforcements for the West 
Indies, which must have renewed his ho{>eH that his bold 
attempt would be successful through Itodney*s arrival. It 
was not, however, to be so. Brimstone Mill surrendered on 
the 12th, after a creditable defence. On the liUh Do Grasse 
took his fleet, now amounting to thirty -three ships-of-the-line, 
to Nevis, and anchored there. On the night of the 14th 
Hood summoned all his captains on board, had them set 
their watches by his, and at eleven P. M., one after another, 
without noise or signal, cut their ca)>les and made sail to 
the northward, passing round that end of the i.sland un- 
noticed, or at least unmolested, by the French. 

Both strategically and tactically Hood's conceptions and 
dispositions were excellent, and their execution was most 
honorable to the skill and steadiness of himself and liis cap- 
tains. Regarded as a single military operation, this was 
brilliant throughout ; but wdien considered with reference to 
the general situation of England at the time, a muclk higher 
estimate must be formed of the admiral’s qualities.^ St. Kitt’s 

^ In war, ai in cards, the state of the score mast at times dictate the play ; and 
the chief who never takes into consideration the effect which his riarticuiar action 
will have on the general result, nor what is demanded of him oy the condition 
of things elsewhere, both political and military, lacks an ess«*ntial quality of a 
Ifvtat general. **Tbe andarious manner in which Wellington stormed the re* 
<ioitbt of Francisco [at Cindad Rodrigo], and broke ground on the first night of 
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ill itself might not be worth a great risk ; but it was of the 
first importance that energy and audacity should be carried 
into the conduct of England’s naval war, that some great 
success should light upon her fiag. Material success was 
not obtained. The chances, though fair enough, turned against 
Hood ; but every man in that fleet must have felt the glow 
of daring achievement, the assured confidence w'hich follows 
a great deed nobly done. Had this man been in chief com- 
mand when greater issues were at stake, had he been first 
instead of second at the Chesafieakc, Cornwallis might have 
been saved. The operation — seizing an anchorage left by the 
enemy — would have been nearly the same ; and both situa- 
tions may be instructively compared with Suffren’s relief of 
Cuddalore. 

The action of De Grasse, also, should be considered not only 
with reference to the particular occasion, but to the general 
condition of the war as well, and when thus weighed, and 
further compared with other very similar opportunities ne- 
glected by this general officer, a fair estimate of his military 
capacity can be reached. This comparison, however, is better 
deferred to the now not very distant close of the campaign. 
The most useful comment to be made here is, that his action 
in failing to crush Hood at his anchors, with a force at least 
fifty per cent greater, was in strict accordance with the gen- 
eral French principle of subordinating the action of the fleet 
to so-called particular operations; for nothing is more in- 
structive than to note how an unsound principle results in 
disastrous action. Hood’s inferiority w^as such as to weaken, 
for offensive purposes, his commanding position. So long 

the investment, the more audacioos manner in wliich he assaulted the place 
iK'fore the fire of the defence had in any way lessened, and Ijefore the counter- 
scarp had l>eon blown in, were the true causes of the sudden fall of the place. 
Bath the militartf and pditical state of affairs warranted this neglect of rules, 
W^hen the general terminated his order for the assault with this sentence, 
* Ciudad Rodrigo mast be stormed this evening/ he knew well that it would be 
nobly nndersto^ (Napier's Peninsular War). “Judging that the honour of 
his Majesty's arms, and the cirrumstances of the war in these se.as, required a 
considerable degree of enterprise, 1 felt myself justified in departing from the 
regular system " (Sir John Jervis's Report of the Battle of Cape St Vincent}. 
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as De Grasse kept to ^*indwar<l, he maintained his conunu* 
nications with Martinique^ and he was strong enough, too, 
to force communication when necessary with the troops be* 
fore Brimstone Hill. It was probable, as the event showed, 
that the particular operation, tiie reduction of St. Kitt's, 
would succeed despite the presence of the English tleet ; and 
‘‘the French navy has always preferred the glory of assuring 
a conquest to that, more brilliant perhaps but less real, of 
taking a few ships.” 

So far De Grasse may be acquitted of any error beyond 
that of not rising above the traditions of his service. Some 
days, however, before the surrender of the island and the 
departure of the English fleet, he was joined by two sliips- 
of-tlic-line which brought him word of the dispersal of the 
expected convoy and reinforcements from Euro|>e.* lie then 
knew tliat he himself could not be strengthened before Hod- 
ney’s arrival, and that by that event the Eiiglish would Ihj 
superior to him. He had actually thirty-three ships-of-ihe- 
line in hand, and a few miles oiT lay twenly-two English in 
a position where he knew they would await his attack ; yet 
he let them escape. His own ex[>lanation implies clearly that 
he had no intention of attacking them at anchor : — 

The day after the capitulation of Brimstone Hill was the mo- 
ment to watch Hood closely, and to fight him ns soon as he tfot under 
way from the conquerc<l island. But our provisions were exhuiiHtcd ; 
we had only enough fur thirty-six hours. Some supply-ships ha<i ar- 
rived at Nevis, and you will admit one must live Indore fighting. I 
went to Nevis, always to windward and in sight of the enemy, a league 
and a half from him, in onler to tak«i on iKiard the necessary supplies 
as rapidly as possible. Hood decampcMl at night without signals, and 
the next morning I found (»nly the sick whom he left beiiind.*’ ^ 

In other words. Hood having hedd his ground with con- 
summate audacity and skill, when he had some chanco of 

^ By Kempenfeldt's attack upon De Gaicheirs convoy, and the fuUowiiig gale 
In December, 1781. See p. 408. 

* Kergnelen : Guerre Maritime de 1778. Letter of De Graaiie to Kergueleiw 
dated Paris, Jannary 8, 1783. p. 263. 
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Bucceasful resistance, declined to await his adversary’s attack 
under conditions overwhelmingly unfavorable. What shall 
be said of this talk about provisions? Did not the Comte de 
Grasse know a month before how long, to a day, the supplies 
on board would last ? Did he not know, four days tefore 
Hood sailed, that he had with him every ship he could proba* 
bly count on for the approaching campaign, while the Eng* 
* lish would surely be reinforced? And if the English position 
was as strong as good judgment, professional skill, and bold 
‘ hearts could make it, had it not weak points ? Were not 
the lee ships to leeward ? If they did attempt to beat to 
windward, had he not ships to contain ” them ? If the 
van ship could not be reached, had he not force enough to 
double and treble on the third and following ships, as far 
down the line as he chose ? A letter of Suffren’s, referring 
to a similar condition of things at Santa Lucia,^ but written 
three years before these events, seems almost a prophetic 
description of them : — 

^‘Notwithstanding the slight results of the two cannonades of 
December 15 [1778], we can yet expect success; but the only way 
to attain it is to attack vigorously the squadron, which in consequence 
of our superiority cannot hold out, despite their land works, which 
will become of no effect ^ we lay them on boards or anchor upon their 
buoys. If we delay, a thousand circumstances may save them. IJtey 
may profit by the night to depart'^ 

There can be no doubt that the English would have sold 
their defeat dearly ; but results in war must be paid for, and 
the best are in the long run the cheapest. A tight grip of a 
few simple principles — that the enemy’s fleet was the con- 
trolling factor in the coming campaign, that it was therefore 
his true objective, that one fraction of it must be crushed 
without delay when caught thus separated — would have 
saved De Grasse a great blunder ; but it is only fair to note 
that it would have made him an exception to the practice 
of the Freneh navy. 

The hour was now close at*hand when the French admiral 
1 See pp. 366, 4Sa 
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dionld feel| even if he did not admit, the consequences of this 
mistake, by which he had won a paltry island and lost an 
English fleet Rodney had sailed from £uriq>e on the 15th 
of January, with twelve ships-of*the-line. On the 19th of 
February he anchored at Barbadocs, and the same day Hood 
reached Antigua, from St. Kilt’s. On the 2oth the s<|uad- 
rons of Rodney and Hood met to windward of Antigua, 
forming a united fleet of thirty-four ships-of-the-linc. The 
next day De Grasse anchored in Fort Royal, thus escaping 
the pursuit which Rodney at once began. The English ad- 
miral then returned to Sta. Lucia, where he was joined by 
three more ships-of-the-line from England, raising his force 
to thirty-seven. Knowing that a large convoy was expected 
from France, before the arrival of which nothing could be 
attempted, Rodney sent a part of his fleet to cruise to wind- 
ward and as far north as Guadeloupe ; but the oflicer in 
charge of the French convoy, 8U8|>octing this action, kept 
well north of that island, and reached Fort Royal, Marti- 
nique, on the 20th of March. The ships-of-war with him 
raised De Grasse’s fleet to thirty-three elTective sail-of-the-liuc 
and two fifty-gun ships. 

The object of the united efforts of France and Spain this 
year was the conquest of Jamaica. It was ex|>ected to unite 
at Cap Fran^ais (now Gap Haltien), in Ilayti, fifty ships-of- 
the-line and twenty thousand troops. Part of the latter were 
already at the rendezvous ; and Do Grasse, appoinU;d to com- 
mand the combined fleets, was to collect in Martinique all 
the available troops and supplies in the French islands, and 
convoy them to the rendezvous. U was this junction that 
Rodney was charged to prevent. 

The region within which occurred the im[)ortant operations 
of the next few days covers a distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles, from south to north, including the islands of Bla. 
Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, and Guadeloupe, in the order 
named. (See inate XI. p. 878.) At this time thq first was in 
Roglish, the others in French, hands. .The final, and for the 
moment decisive, encounter took place between, and a little 
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to westward of, Dominica and Guadeloupe. These are twenty* 
three miles apart; but the channel is narrowed to thirteen 
by three islets called the Saints, lying ten miles south of 
Guadeloupe. It is said to have been De Grasse’s intention, 
instead of sailing direct for Cap Fran 9 ais,^ to take a circui- 
tous course near the islands, which, being friendly or neutral, 
would give refuge to the convoy if pressed. The close pur- 
suit of the English, who came up with him off Dominica, led 
him to forsake this plan, sending the convoy into Basse Terre 
at the south end of Guadeloupe, w^hilc with the fleet he tried 
to beat through the channel and pass cast of the island, thus 
drawing the English away from the transports and ridding 
himself of the tactical embarrassment due to the lattcr*s 
presence. Accidents to various ships thwarted tliis attempt, 
and brought about a battle disastrous to him and fatal to the 
joint enterprise. 

The anchorages of the two fleets, in Martinique and Sta. 
Lucia, were thirty miles apart. The prevailing east wind is 
generally fair to pass from one to the other ; but a strong 
westerly current, and the frequency of calms and light airs, 
tend to throw to leeward sailing-ships leaving Sta. Lucia for 
the northern island. A chain of frigates connected the Eng- 
lish lookout ships off Martinique, by signal, with Rodney’s 
flag-ship in Gros Hot Bay. Everything was astir at the two 
stations, the French busy with the multitudinous arrange- 
ments necessitated by a great military undertaking, the Eng- 
lish with less to do, yet maintaining themselves in a state of 
expectancy and preparation for instant action, that entails 
constant alertness and mental activity. 

On the 5th of April Rodney was informed that the soldiers 
were being embarked, and on the 8th, soon after daylight, 
the lookout frigates were seen making signal that the enemy 
was leaving port. The English fleet at once began to get 
under way, and by noon was clear of the harbor to the num- 
ber of thirty-six of the line. At half-past two P. M. the ad- 
vanced frigates were in sight of the French fleet, which was 

^ See Map IV.. of the Atlantic Ocean, p. 532. 
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seen from the mastheads of the main body just More sun* 
down. The English stood to the northward all night, and 
at daybreak of the 9th were abreast Pominica, but for the 
most part becalmed. In>shore of them, to the northward 
and eastward, were seen the French ileet and convoy: 
the mcn-of-war numbering thirty-three of the line, besides 
smaller vessels; the convoy a hundred and fifty sail, under 
special charge of the two fifty-gun ships. The irregular and 
uncertain winds, common to the night and early hours of 
the day near the land, had scattered these unwieldy num- 
bers. Fifteen sail-of-the-linc were in the cluuinel between 
Dominica and the Saints, with a fresh trade-wind, appar- 
ently beating to windward ; the remainder of the ships-of- 
war and most of the convoy were still becalintnl close 
under Dominica (Plate XX., Position 1, h). (iradually, 
however, one by one, the French ships were catching light 
airs off the laud; and by favor of these, which did not 
reach so far as the English in the ofling, drew out from the 
island and entered the more stemdy breeze of the channel, 
reinforcing the group which w^as thus possessed of that prime 
element of naval pow^'er, mobility. At the same time light 
airs from the southeast crept out to the English van under 
Hood, fanning it gently north from the main body of the 
fleet toward two isolated French ships (i), which, having 
fallen to leeward during the night, had shared the calms that 
left the English motionless, writh their heads all round the 
compass. They had come nearly within gunshot, wlnm a 
light puff from the northwest enabled the Frenchmen to draw 
away and approach their owm ships in the channel. 

The farther the English van advanced, the fresher grew 
their wind, until they fairly o[>ened the channel of the Saints 
and felt the trade-wind. De Grasse signalled to the convoy 
to put into Guadeloupe, which order was so well carried out 
that they were all out of sight to the northward by two in the 
afternoon, and wrill appear no more in the sequeV The two 
French ships, already spoken of as fallen to leeward, not 
being yet out of danger from the English van, which bad now 

31 



• eoimtaiidfBg tawen, md tiw la^er being mncdi M|piMlal | 
from tb^ mr and nentce, l)e CNiM ordered hie TMi to bear ' 
down and engage. Tbit me Obeyed by tbe abipe rignaUed 
and by libne others, in ail If fourteen or fifteen, tbe ae* 
tiott beginning at half-pest nine a. k., and lasting srith in- 
termissions until qnartenpast one p. u. Hood was soon 
forced to hesr«4o, in order not to increase too much bis 
sc^ttrstion from the main fleet ; the Frendi kept under way, 
approaching from tiie rear and passing in succession at half 
oannmi-shot to windward (Plate XX., Position L). As eadi 
ship drew ahead of the English division, she tadced, stand- 
ing back to tbe southward until in position to reenme bar 
plaoe in the order of attack, thus describing a eontinnons 
inegular curve of elliptical form, to windward of their 
oppcments. The brunt of the attack fell upon eight or 
nine of tbe English, this number being successively in- 
creased as one ship after another, as the baffling airs served, 
drew out from the calm space under Dominica; but the 
Frendi received similar accessions. While this engagement 
was going on, part of the English centre, eight ships with 
Bodney’s flag among them (Position 1., a), by carefully 
watching the puffs and cat’s-paws, had worked in with the 
land and caught the sea breeze, whidi was felt there sooner 
than in the offing. As soon as they had it, about eleven 
A.II., they stood to the north, being now on the weather 
quarter* both of the English van and its assailants (Posi- 
tion U, a). Tbe latter, seeing this, tacked, and abandon- 
ing the contest for the moment, steered south to join their 
centre, lest Rodney's dgbh diips should get between them. 

^ At half-past eleven tbf Frtiieb again formed line on the 
statboard tack, mofi of ihl^ bdag now clear of tbe 
land, while the Bn|(IMi teaP ^TM itill bebalnaad. The greater 
aiuoheai«f the French enabled them to e&tmd from north 


-to south a|imf dhe length the Eni^h line, whereas the 
tatter broken by a great gap between the van 

eahiyi IX.).* Tha attadc tqwn Hood was 
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tte ofad, kept (iidr distuioe, and ludd Bodner^e 
JPwM at l(»m range. At qnarter^paet one Uie Frwndi, 
that the vliole Britieh line wee eomiog ap with tlia 
llW» aeaaed firing, and at two Rodney batded down tire 
|||Bal k» batde, the enemy having withdrawn. 

' Hbbaetionof^ 9th of April amounted actually to no more 
RHaa an artillery dueL One French aliip, the ‘*Oaton” a sixty* 
daiP (d), received injuries which sent ter into Guadeloupe} 
twp Elfish were disabled, but repaired their injuries without 
leaving the fleet The material advant^^e, therefore, lay with 
the latter. Opinions differ m to the generidship of the Comte 
de Grasse on this day, but they divide on the same basis of 
I»ittei(de as to whether ulterior operations, or the chances of 
bestiag the enemy’s fleet, are to determine an admiral's action. 
The facts of the case arc these : Sixteen of the English fleet, 
all the rear and four of tlio centre (Position II., c), were not 
able at any time to fire a shot. Apparently every French 
ship, first and last, might have been brougdit into action. At 
tiie beginning, eig^t or nine English were opposed to fifteen 
Frentdi. At the end there were twenty English to thirty* 
three Frmoh, and these general proportions doubtless obtained 
Guonghont the four hours. De Grasse therefore found himself 
Ih Gie presence of a fleet superior to his own, in numbers at 
laiit, and by the favor of Providence that fleet so divided that 
naai^ half of it was powerless to act He had the wind, he 
had a fine body of captains ; what was to prevent him from 
alliiGdag Bood's nine ships with fifteen, potting one on each 
Gdi^lhe Gx in tiie rear. Bad those nine been thoroughly 
b||IBl||L,lMAey’s forUier movements must have been bops* 
The French lost only five in their defeat 
jdlpiifii^latar. The subsequent court-martial, however, laid 
4(^ Gm Knnwh doctrine thus : ** The decisiim to persist in 
tefiglag tHtlh only a part of our fleet may be eonndered as an 
yby pnsdneb cbGw part of the admiral, which idig^t be dio> 
diM by ttia sHtetimr jnejeets of the eampidgn.’* On this a 
MBibItIMWiHGirtnal naturally remarfcs, that if an attack 
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were made at all, it would be more prudent to make it in 
force ; less injury would fall on individual ships, while in the 
end the whole fleet would inevitably be drawn in to support 
any which, by losing spars, could not return to windward. 

Three times in one year had Fortune thrown before Dc 
Grasse the opportunity of attacking English fleets with de- 
cisive odds on his side.^ Her favors were now exhausted. 
Three days more were to show how decidedly the ulterior 
projects of a campaign may be affected by a battle and the loss 
of a few ships. From the 9th to the morning of the 12th the 
French fleet continued beating to windward between Dominica 
and the Saints, in no regular order. On the night of the 9th 
the English hove-to to repair damages. The next day the 
chase to windward was resumed, but the French gained very 
decidedly upon their pursuers. On the night of the 10th two 
ships, the “ Jason and collided. The“Z^ld”was 

the banc of the French fleet during these days. She was one 
of those that were nearly caught by the enemy on the 9th, and 
was also the cause of the final disaster. The injuries to the 
“Jason” forced her to put into Guadeloupe. On the 11th 
tlie main body was to windward of the Saints, but the “ Zdid ” 
and another had fallen so far to leeward that Dc Grasse bore 
down to cover them, thus losing much of the ground gained. 
On the night following, the “Z^l^” was again in collision, 
this time with De Grasse’s flag-ship ; the latter lost some sails, 
but the other, wliich had not the right of way and was wholly 
at fault, carried away both foremast and bowsprit. The 
admiral sent word to the frigate “ Astr^e ” to take the “ Zdle " 
in tow ; and here flits across the page of our story a celebrated 
and tragical figure, for the captain of the “ Astrde ” was the 
ill-fated explorer Lapeyrouse, the mystery of whose disappear- 
ance with two ships and their entire crews remained so long 
unsolved. Two hours were consumed in getting the shij) 
under way in tow of the frigate, — not very smart work under 
the conditiohs of weather aijd urgency ; but by five a. m . tin* 

^ April 29, 1781, off Martinique, twenty-four ships to eighteen ; January, 1783. 
thirty to twenty4wo; April 9. 1782, thirty to twenty. 
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two were standing away for Basse Terre, where the ‘‘ Caton 
and “ Jason,” as well as the convoy, had already arrived. The 
French fleet had thus lost three from its liue-of-battle since 
leaving Martinique. 

The disabled ship had not long been headed for Basse Terre, 
when the faint streaks of dawn announced the approach of 
the 12th of April, a day doubly celebrated in naval annals. 
The sun had not quite set upon the exhausted squadrons of 
Suffren and Hughes, anchoring after their fiercest battle off 
Ceylon, when his early rays shone upon the oiKUiing strife 
between Rodney and l>c Orassc.^ The latU'r was at tlie time 
the greatest naval battle in its results that had been fought in 
a century ; its influence on the course of events was very great, 
though far from as decisive as it might have been ; it was 
attended with circumstances of unusual though somewhat 
factitious brilliancy, and particularly was marki^d by a ma- 
noeuvre that was then looked upon as exceptionally daring and 
decisive, — “ breaking the line.” It must be added that it has 
given rise to a storm of controversy ; and the mass of details, 
as given by witnesses who should be reliable, are so tronfusi'd 
and contradictory, owing mainly to the uncertainlies of the 
wind, that it is impossible nt)w to do more than attempt to 
reconcile theun in a full account. Nevertheless, tluj leading 
features can be presented with suflicient accuracy, an<i ibis 
will first be done briefly and barely ; the outline thus pre- 
sented can afterward be clothc»d with the details which give 
color, life, and interest to the great scene. 

At daylight*^ (about half-past five) the English flr*c’t, which 
had gone about at two a. m., was standing on the starboard 

1 Tlie difference of lime from Triiirom.'ilce to the SainiH nine houm and 
a half. 

* The account of the trannactioim from April to April 12 in YiaMHl mainljr 
ttpon the contemporary plalen and flm’riptioiiM of Lieutenant Matthewit, H. N., 
and the mneh later Naval nm>ar<'h<*s " of t*apt. Thomae White, al#K> of the 
British Navy, who were eye-witnettHcrH, lioth ehecke<l by French and other 

Bnglish narrativee. MaithewH and White are at variance with*Rodney*B official 
Mport an to the tack on which the Enalinh were at daybreak ; but the latter in 
•spUcitly confirmed fiy private lettcni of Sir ('liarleH Donglan, sent immediately 
after the battle to prominent persotni, and ii» followed in the text. 
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tide, wiili die wind it MWtheiit,* ia anamil 
big for tbit boor (Plate XXL, A). It wm then iInwI 
miles froatbe Saints, which bore north-anltbesst, 
the French fleet, which bore northeast IClw latter, owing^if 
the events of the night, was greatly scattered, as mo^ as d^Kt 
or ten miles separating the weather, or eastemmoat, ships 
from the lee,*-the flagehip ** Ville de Paris ” being among the 
latter. Anxiety for the ** Zdld” kept the French admiral, with 
the ships in bis company, under short canvas, standing to the 
■onthward on the port tack (A). The English on the staiw 
board tack, with the wind as they had it,* headed east-north- 
east, and thus, as soon as there was light to see, found the 
French broad on die lee bow, and one of H. de Grasse’s 
ships (the ** Zdld ”) towed by a frigate, square under our lee 
(a), with his bowsprit and foremast prostrate across his fore- 
castle.” * To draw the Frendi farther to leeward, Rodney de- 
tached four ships (b) to chase the “ Z414.” As soon as De 
Grasse saw this he signalled his fleet to keep away (c), as 
Rodney wished, and at the same time to form the line-cd-battle, 
thus c^ing down to him the ships to windward. The English 
1 ne was also formed rapidly, and the chasing ships recalled 
at seven a. m. De Grasse, seeing that if he stood <m he would 
lose the weather-gage altogether, hauled up again on the port 
tack (o') ; and the breeze chan^ng to east-southeast and east 
in his frivor and knocking the English off, the race of the two 
fleets on opposite tacks, for the advantage of the wind, be- 
came nearly equaL The French, however, won, thanks to a 
superiority in sailing which had enabled them to draw so far 
to windward of the English on tiie previous days, and, bat for 
the awkwardness of the ‘^Zdld,” might have bleared Giem 
altogetiter (Plate XXL, B). Their leading ships first readied 
and passed the point where the rapidly otmverging trades 
intmeected, while the English leadw, tiid Marlborough,” 

* ZiMlar d Sit Chsite Daa|^«a Badaqrli dMM-staS: “Uidttd Sanloe 

Annul.** I p. us. ^ 

* He fliia sw wfli Ms iHUsace ANslaagaaatMlsMaMo(hises]itaiM«sti- 
ssiNiS It is In Si gms ss 
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Hipt' pt vnmA Utte betuten tin BbcP and tenth chips 
Impnirip ststed). The bsttle, o( oonna, had by this time 
file ninth ship in the Ri^oh line, the ** Brare,” <qpen< 
il twenty minatee before eight a. M. upon the ** Marl* 
Aa there was no preTioue intention of Ineaking 
the line, the Bnglieh leader kept away, in obedience to a aig* 
nel from Rodney, and ran close along under the enemy's lee, 
folloired in succession by all the ships as they reached her 
wake. The battle thus assumed the common and indecisive 
phase of two fleets passing on op|M>site tacks, the wind very 
light, however, and so allowing a more heavy engimemont 
omnmon under these circumstances, the ships sliding 
by” at the rate of three to four knots. Since the hostile 
Ibies diverged again south of their point of meeting, De 
Orasse made signal to keep away four points to sonthnsouth* 
west, thus bringing his van (B, a) to action with tlie Bug* 
Ush rear, and not permitting the latter to reach bis rear 
unscathed. Tliore were, however, two dangers threatening 
the French if they continued their course. Its direction, 
south or south-southwest, carried them into the calms that 
hung round the north end of Dominica ; and the uncertainty 
of t^ wind made it possible that by its hauling to the south* 
ward the enemy could tiass through their line and gain tlie 
wind, and with it the i>ussibility of forcing the decisive battle 
which the French policy had shunned ; and this was in fact 
what happened. De Qrassc fhorefore made signal at half- 
part eight to wear together and take the same tack os the Eng* 
tjs b. This, however, was impossible ; the two fleets wore too 
dose toget^r to admit the evolution. He then signalled to 
haul dose to the wind and wear in tueeeuion, which dso failed 
to ba done, and at five minutes past nine the dreaded contin- 
gency arose ; the wind hauled to the southward, knocking oft 
dt the French ships that hod not yet kept away ; that is, dl 
wIkt had English ships close under their lee (Plate XXf. C). 
]BedlMy« in the Formidable,” was at this time just drawing 
Ae fourth ship astern of De Grasse's flag, liufling to 
itflf wind, he passed throu|^ the Frendi line, followed ty 
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the five ships next astern of him (C, a), while nearly at the 
same moment, and from the same causes, his sixth astern 
(C, b) led through the interval abreast him, followed by the 
whole English rear. The French line-of-battle was thus broken 
in two places by columns of enemies’ shi{)s in such close order 
as to force its vessels aside, even if the wind had not conspired 
to embarrass their action. Every principle upon which a line- 
of-battle was constituted, for mutual support and for the clear 
field of fire of each ship, was thus overthrown for the French, 
and preserved for the English divisions which filed through ; 
and the French were forced off to leeward by the interposition 
of the enemy’s columns, besides being broken up. Compelled 
thus to forsake the line ufK)n which they had been ranged, it 
was necessary to re-form upon another, and unite the three 
groups into which they were divided, — a difficult piece of 
tactics under any circumstances, but doubly so under the 
moral impression of disaster, and in presence of a superior 
enemy, who, though himself disordered, was in better shape, 
and already felt the glow of victory. 

It does not appear that any substantial attempt to re-form 
was made by the French. To reunite, yes; but only as a 
flying, disordered mass. The various shifts of wind and move- 
ments of the divisions left their fleet, at midday (Plate XXL 
D), with the eentre (c) two miles northwest of and to leeward 
of the van (v), the rear (r) yet farther from tlie centre and to 
leeward of it. Calms and short puffs of wind prevailed now 
through both fleets. At half-past one P. M. a light breeze from 
the east sprang up, and De Grasse made signal to form the line 
again on the port tack ; between three and four, not having suc- 
ceeded in this, he made signal to form on the starboard tack. 
The two signals and the general tenor of the aecounts show 
that at no time were the French re-formed after their line was 
broken ; and all the manoeuvres tended toward, even if they 
did not necessitate, taking the whole fleet as far down as tJio 
most leewarflly of its parts^D). In such a movement, it 
followed of course that the most crippled ships were left be- 
hind, and these were picked up, one by one, by the English, 
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wbo pursued without any regular order, for which there was 
no need, as mutual support was assured without it. Sliortly 
after six p. m. De Grasse's flag-ship, the ** Villo do Paris," 
struck her colors to the ** Barfleur," carrying the flag of Sir 
•Samuel Hood. The French accounts state tliat nine of the 
enemy's ships then surrounded her, and there is no doubt 
that she had been fought to Uic bitter end. Her name, 
commemorating the great city whose gift she had been to 
the king, her unusual size, and the fact that no French naval 
commander-in-chief had before been taken prisoner in but- 
tle, conspired to bestow a peculiar briHiiuuT ii|)on Rod- 
ney’s victory. Four otlicr ships-of-the-Iinc were taken,^ and, 
singularly enough, upon these j)articular ships was found 
the whole train of artillery intended for the reduction of 
Jamaica. 

Such were the leading features of the Battle of the Saints, 
or, as it is sometimes styled, of the 12th of April, known to 
the French as the Battle of Dominica. Certain fioints which 
have so far been omitted for the sake of clearness, but which 
affect the issue, must now be given. When the day ojicned, 
the French fleet was greatly scattered and without order.* 
De Grasse, under the influence of his fears for the “ Zrhs” so 
precipitated his movements that his line was not properly 
formed at the moment of engaging. The van ships had not 
yet come into position (B, a), and the remainder were so far 
from having reached their places that De Vaudreuil, com- 
manding the rear division and lust engaged, statos that the 
line was formed under the fire of musketry. The Knglish, on 
the contrary, were in good ordc?r, tlic only change math; being 
to shorten the interval Ijctween slii|>s from two to one cable’s 
length (seven hundred f(;ct). The celebrated stroke of break- 
ing through the French line was due, not to previous intention, 
but to a shift of wdnd throw ing their shifts out of order and so 

* The positionB of tlie French ithijie raptured arc *iUt»wn by a crow in each of 

the three succemiive stages of the battle, It, I). • - ^ 

• The dietaiice of the weathermost French shijis from the “ Ville de Paris/' 
when the stgnal to form liD<H>Mjattle wax made, is variously stated at from six 
to nine miles. 
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increasing the spaces between them ; while the gap tliroiigh 
which Rodney’s group penetrated was widened by the Dia- 
dime ” on its north side being taken aback and paying round 
on the other tack (G, c.) Sir Charles Douglas says the imme- 
diate effect, where the flag-ship broke through, was ^ the bring- 
ing together, almost if not quite in contact with each other, 
the four ships of the enemy which were nearest,” on the north, 
*^to the point alluded to (c), and coming up in succession. 
This unfortunate group, composing now only one large single 
object at wliich to fire, was attacked by the ‘ Duke,’ ‘ Namur,’ 
and ^Formidable’ (ninety-gun ships) all at once, receiving 
several broadsides from each, not a single shot missing ; and 
great must have been the slaughter.” The “Duke” (C, d), 
being next ahead of the flag-ship, had followed her leader 
under the French lee ; but as soon as her captain saw that 
the “ Formidable ” had traversed the enemy’s order, he did 
the same, passing north of this confused group and so bring- 
ing it under a Are from both sides. The log of the “ Magna- 
nime,” one of the group, mentions passing under the fire of two 
three-deckers, one on either side. 

As soon as the order was thus broken, Rodney hauled down 
the signal for the line, keeping flying that for close action, 
and at the same time ordered his van, which had now passed 
beyond and north of the enemy’s rear, to go about and rejoin 
the English centre. This was greatly delayed through the in- 
juries to spars and sails received in passing under the ene- 
my’s fire. His own flag-ship and the ships with her went 
about. The rear, under Hood, instead of keeping north again 
to join the centre, stood to windward for a time, and were 
then becalmed at a considerable distance from the rest of the 
fleet. 

Much discussion took place at a later day as to the wisdom 
of Rodney’s action in breaking through his enemy’s order, 
and to whom the credit, if any, should be ascribed. The lat- 
ter point is t»f little concern; but it may be said that the son 
of Sir Charles Douglas, Rodney’s chief-of-staff, brought for- 
ward an amount of positive evidence, the only kind that could 
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be accepted to diminish the credit of the ]K>r80u wholly re* 
apoiisible for the results, which proves that the suprgestion 
came from Douglas, and Rodney’s consent was with ditliculty 
obtained. The value of the manoeuvre itself is of more conse- 
quence than any question of [)ersonnl rei>utation. It has been 
argued by some that, so far from Iming a meritorious act, it was 
unfortunate, and for Rodney’s credit should rather Ik> attrib- 
uted to the force of circiimstances than to choice. It had 
been better, these say, to have continued along under the lee 
of the French rear, thus iiiHicting upon it the lire of the 
whole English line, and that the latter shouM have tacked 
and doubled on the French rear. This argument conven- 
iently forgets that tacking, or turning round in any way, 
after a brush of this kind, was possible to only a part of the 
ships engaged ; and that these would have much difliculty 
in overtaking the enemies who had passed on, unless the 
latter were very seriously crippled. Therefore this suggested 
attack, the precise reproduction of the battle of LJshant, really 
reduces itself to the fleets |)aH 8 ing on opposite tacks, each dis- 
tributing its fire over the whole of the enemy’s line, without 
attempting any concentration on a part of it. It may, and 
must, be conceded at once, that Rodney’s change of course 
permitted the eleven rear ships of the French ( 1 ), r) to run 
oflf to leeward, having received the lire of only part of their 
enemy, while the English van had iiiulergonc that of nearly 
the whole French licet. These ships, however, were thus 
thrown entirely out of action for a ineasurahlc and im|X)r- 
tant time by being driven to leeward, and wouhl have been 
still more out of position to help any of their fleet, had not 
De Grasse himself been sent to leeward by Hood’s divi- 
sion cutting the line three ships ahead of him. The thirteen 
leading French ships, obeying the last signal they had seen, 
were hugging the wind ; the group of six with Do Grasse 
(C, e) would have done the same had they not l>ccn headed 
off by Hood’s division. The result of Rodncy’s»own action 
•lone, therefore, would have been to divide the French fleet into 
two parts, separated by a space of six miles, and one of them 
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hopelesBlj to leeward. The English, having gained the wind, 
would have been in position easily to contain ” the eleven 
lee ships, and to surround the nineteen weather ones in over- 
whelming force. The actual condition, owing to the two 
breaches in the line, was slightly different ; the group of six 
with De Grasse being placed between his weather and lee di- 
visions, two miles from the former, four from the latter (D). 

It seems scarcely nccessaiy to insist upon the tactical advan- 
tages of such a situation for the English, even disregarding 
the moral effect of the confusion through which the French 
had passed. In addition to this, a very striking lesson is dc- 
ducible from the immediate effects of the English guns in 
passing through. Of the five ships taken, three were those 
under whose stems the English divisions pierced.^ Instead 
of giving and taking, as the parallel lines ran by, on equal 
terms, each ship having the support of those ahead and 
astern, the French ships near which the penetrating columns 
passed received each the successive fire of all the enemy’s 
division. Thus Hood’s thirteen ships filed by the two rear 
ones of the French van, the ^‘Cdsar” and “Hector,” fairly 
crushing them under this concentration of fire ; while in like 
manner, and w’ith like results, Rodney’s six passed by tlio 
“ Glorieux.” This “ concentration by defiling ” past the ex- 
tremity of a column corresponds quite accurately to the con- 
centration upon the flank of a line, and has a special Intercast, 
because if successfully carried out it would be as powerful an 
attack now as it ever has been. If quick to seize their ad- 
vantage, the English might have fired upon the ships on both 
sides of the gaps through which they passed, as the “ For- 
midable” actually did; but they were using the starboard 
broadsides, and many doubtless did not realize their oppor- 

* The other two French ships taken were the ** Ville de Paris,” w'hich, in her 
isolated condition, and bearing the flag of the commander-in-chief, became the 
quarry around which the enemy’s ships naturally gathered, and the ” Ardent/' of ^ 
Bixty-fonr gnn^ which appears to have been intercepted in a gallant attempt to 
pass from the van to the side of h4r admiral in his extremity. The. latter was 
the solitaiy prise taken by the allied Great Armada in the English Channel, 

Ib 1779. 
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toBiiy until too late. The natural results of Rodney’s act^ 
ihereforey were: (1) The gain of the wind, with the power 
of offensive action; (2) Concentration of fire upon a part of 
the enemy’s order ; and (3) The introduction into the hitter 
gf confusion and division, which might, and did, become very 
great, offering the opportunity of further tactical advantage. 
It is not a valid reply to say that, had the French been move 
apt, they could have united sooner. A inanmuvrc that pre- 
sents a good chance of advantage does not lose its merit l>o- 
cause it can be met by a prompt inovcinent of tlic enemy, any 
more than a particular lunge of the sword bee. uies worthless 
because it has its appropriate parry. The chances were that 
by heading off the rear sliips, while the van stood on, the 
French fleet would be badly divided ; and the move was none 
the less sagacious because the tw'o fragments could have 
united sooner than they did, had they been well handled. 
With the alternative action suggested, of tacking after pass- 
ing the enemy’s rear, the pursuit became a stem chase, in 
which both parties having been equally cngagf^d would j>rc- 
sumably be equally crippled. Signals of disability, in fact, 
were numerous in both fleets. 

Independently of the tactical handling of the two fleets, 
there were certain differences of equijunent which confcTred 
tactical advantage, and are therefore worth noting. The 
French appear to have had finer ships, and, class for class, 
heavier armaments. Sir Charles Douglas, an eminent offi- 
cer of active and ingenious turn of mind, who f)aid particular 
attention to gunnery details, estimated that in weight of flat- 
tery the thirty-tliree French were superior to the thirty-six 
English by the force of four 84-gun ships ; and that after 
the loss of the Jason,” and “Caton” there still 

remained an advantage equal to two seventy-fours. The 
French admiral La Gravidre admits the generally heavier 
calibre of French cannon at this era. The better construc- 
tion of the Frcncli ships and their greater draught caused 
them to sail and beat better, and accounts in part for the 
success of De Grasse in gaining to windward ; for in the after- 
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noon of the 11th only three or four of the body of his fleet 
were visible from the maetrhead of the English flag*ship, which 
had been within gunshot of them on the 9th. It was the 
awkwardness of the unlucky Z414 and of the Magnanime/’ 
which drew down De Grasse from his position of vantage, an^ 
justified Rodney’s perseverance in relying upon the chapter 
of accidents to effect his purpose. The greater speed of the 
French as a body is somewhat hard to account for, because, 
though undoubtedly with far better lines, the practice of cop- 
pering the bottom had not become so general in France as 
in England, and among the French there were several un- 
coppered and worm-eaten ships.^ The better sailing of the 
French was, however, remarked by tlie English officers, though 
the great gain mentioned must have been in part owing to 
Rodney’s lying-by, after the action of the 9th, to refit, due 
probably to tlie greater injury received by the small body of 
his vessels, which had been warmly engaged, with greatly su- 
perior numbers. It was stated, in narrating that action, that 
the French kept at half cannon-range ; this was to neutralize 
a tactical advantage the English had in the large number of 
carronades and other guns of light weight but large calibre, 
which in close action told heavily, but were useless at greater 
distances. The second in command, De Yaudreuil, to whom 
was intrusted the conduct of that attack, expressly states 
that if he had come within reach of the carronades his 
ships would have been quickly unrigged. Whatever judg- 
ment is passed upon the military policy of refusing to crush 
an enemy situated as the English division was, there can be 
no question that, if the object was to prevent pursuit, the 
tactics of De Vaudreuil on the 9th was in all respects excel- 
lent. He inflicted the utmost injury with the least exposure 
of his own force. On the 12th, De Grasse, by allowing him- 
self to be lured within reach of carronades, yielded this ad- 
vantage, besides sacrificing to an impulse his whole previous 
strategic policy. Rapidly handled from their lightness, firing 

f Official letter of the Marqnit de Vaadreuil. Gndrin : Histoire de la Marine 
toL ▼. p. 513. 
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grape and shot of large diameter, tliese guns were peculiarly 
Itannful in close action and useless at long range. In a later 
d^patdi De Vaudreuil says : ‘‘The effect of these new arms 
is most deadly within musket range ; it is they which so badly 
prippled us on the 12th of April.” There were oilier gunnery 
innovations, in some at least of the English ships, which by 
increasing the accuracy, the rapidity, and the field of fire, 
greatly augmented the jiower of their batteries. Tliese were 
the introduction of locks, by which the man wdio aimed also 
fired; and the fitting to the gun-carriages of breast-pieces 
and sweeps, so that the guns could be {lointed fart her ahead 
or astern, — that is, over a larger field than had licen usual. 
In fights between single ships, not controlled in their move- 
ments by their relations to a licet, this improvement would at 
times allow the possessor to take a position whence he could 
train upon his enemy without the latter being able to reply, 
and some striking instances of such tactical advantage are 
given. In a fleet fight, such as is now being considered, the 
gain was that the guns could be brought to bear farther for- 
ward, and could follow the op{X)neiit longer as lie |>assed 
astern, thus doubling, or more, the number of shots he might 
receive, and lessening for him the interval of imniimity en- 
joyed between two successive antagonists.' These matters of 
antiquated and now obsolete detail carry with them lessons 
that are never obsolete ; they differ in no res|)cct from the 
more modern exiieriences with the ncedle-gun and the torfKjdo. 

And indeed this whole action of April 12,1782, is fraught 
with sound military teaching. Perseverance in pursuit, gain- 
ing advantage of position, concentration of one^s own effort, 
dispersal of the enemy’s force, the eflicicmt tactical bearing of 
small but important improvements in the material of war, 
have been dwelt on. To insist further upon the necessity of 
not letting slip a chance to beat the enemy in detail, would 
be thrown away on any one not already convinced by the 
bearing of April 9 on April 12. The abandonpicnt of the 
attack npoii Jamaica, after the defeat of the French fleet, 

' Sse United Service Jonraml, 1834, Part II. pp. 109 end following 
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shows conclusively that the true way to secure ulterior ob» 
jects is to defeat the force which threatens them. There 
remains at least one criticism, delicate in its character, but 
essential to draw out the full teachings of these events ; that 
is, upon the manner in which the victory was followed up, and^ 
the consequent effects upon the war in general. 

The liability of sailing-ships to injury in spars and sails, 
in other words, in that mobility which is the prime charac- 
teristic of naval strength, makes it difficult to say, after a 
lapse of time, what might or might not have been done. It 
is not only a question of actual damage received, which log- 
books may record, but also of the means for repair, the 
energy and aptitude of the officers and seamen, which differ 
from ship to ship. As to the ability of the English fleet, 
however, to follow up its advantages by a more vigorous pur- 
suit on the 12th of April, we have the authority of two most 
distinguished officers, — Sir Samuel Hood, the second in com- 
mand, and Sir Charles Douglas, the captain of the fleet, or chief- 
of-staff to the admiral. The former expressed the opinion that 
twenty ships might have been taken, and said so to Rodney 
the next day ; while the chief-of-staff was so much mortified 
by the failure, and by the manner in which the admiral re- 
ceived his suggestions, as seriously to contemplate resigning 
his position.' 

Advice and criticism are easy, nor can the full weight of 
a responsibility be felt, except by the man on whom it is laid ; 
but great results cannot often be reached in war without risk 
and effort. The accuracy of the judgment of these two offi- 
cers, however, is confirmed by inference from the French 
reports. Rodney justifies his failure to pursue by alleging 
the crippled condition of many ships, and other matters in- 
cident to the conclusion of a hard-fought battle, and then 
goes on to suggest what might have been done that night, 
had he pursued, by the French fleet, which ‘‘ went off in a 

2 See letter of Sir Howard Douglas in United Service Jonmal, 1834. Part II. 
p. 97 ; also ** Naval Evolntions," by same author. The letters of Sir Samuel 
Hood have not come under the author's eye. 
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bodj of twenty-six ships-of-the-line.’’ ^ These possibilities are 
rather creditable to his imagination, considering what the 
French fleet had done by day ; but as regards tlie body of 
twenty-six* ships, De Vaudreuil, wdio, after De Grasse's sur- 
jrender, made the signal for the ships to rally round his flag, 
found only ten with him next morning, and was not joined 
by any more before the 14th. During the following days five 
more joined him at intervals.® With these he went to the 
rendezvous at Cap Fran^ais, where he found others, bringing 
the whole number who repaired thitluT to twenty. The five 
remaining, of those that had been in the aciion, fled to Cura- 
^oa, six hundred miles distant, and did not lejoin until May, 
The** body of twenty-six ships,” therefore, had no existence 
in fact ; on the contrary, the French fleet was very baiily 
broken up, and several of its ships isolated. As regards the 
crippled condition, there seems no reason to think the English 
bad suffered more, but rather less, than their enemy ; and a 
curious statement, bearing upon this, aj)|>ear8 in a letter from 
Sir GillKsrt Blanc : — 

** It was with difficulty we could make the French officers lK>Iievo 
that the returns of killed und woiinded, made by our shipK to the ad- 
miral, were true ; and one of them flatly contnidicu^d mo, Haying we 
always gave the world a false account of our Ioms. I then wa1k<Ml 
with him over the decks of the * Formidable,’ and bid him remark 
what number of shot-holes there were, and aUo httw little her rtffging 
haul Buffered, and asked if that di^gree of damage was likely to lie 
connected with the loss of more than fourteen men, whir.b was our 
number killed, and the grealeet of ang in the fleet, exc/fipt the ‘ Iloyal 
Oak * and ‘ Monarch.' He . . . owned our tire must have been 
much better kept up and directe<I than tlicirs.” * 

There can remain little doubt, therefore, that the advan- 
tage was not followed up with all possible vigor. Not till five 
days after the battle was Hood's division sent toward San 

1 Rodney's Life, vol. ii. p. 24R. 

* There were only twenty-five in all. • 

* Gndrio, vol. v. p. 511. 

* Roilney’s Life, vol. U. p. 846. 

32 
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Domingo, where they picked up in the Mona Passage the 

Jason’’ and the ** baton,” which had separated before the 
battle and were on their way to Cap Fran^ais. These, and two 
small vessels with them, were the sole after-fruits of the vic- 
tory. Under tlie conditions of England’s war this cautiouSi 
failure is a serious blot on Rodney’s military reputation, and 
goes far to fix his place among successful adminds. He had 
saved Jamaica for the time ; but he had not, having the oppor- 
tunity, crushed the French fleet. He too, like De Grasse, had 
allowed the immediate objective to Uind him to the general 
military situation, and to the factor which controlled it. 

To appreciate the consequences of this neglect, and the 
real indecisiveness of this celebrated battle, we must go for- 
ward a year and listen to the debates in Parliament on the 
conditions of peace, in February, 1783. The approval or 
censure of the terms negotiated by the existing ministry in- 
volved the discussion of many considerations ; but the gist 
of the dispute was, whether the conditions were such as the 
comparative financial and military situations of the belliger- 
ents justified, or whether it would have been better for Eng- 
land to continue the war rather than submit to the sacrifices 
she had made. As regards the financial condition, despib^ 
the gloomy picture drawn by the advocates of the peace, there 
was probably no more doubt then than there is now about 
the comparative resources of the different countries. The 
question of military strength was really that of naval power. 
The ministry argued that the whole British force hardly 
numbered one hundred sail-of-the-line, while the navies of 
France and Spain amounted to one hundred and forty, not 
to speak of that of Holland. 

^ ** With 80 glaring an inferiority, what hopes of success could w e 

derive, either from the experience of the last campaign, or from any 
new distribution of our force in that which would have followed ? In 
the West Indies we could not have had more than forty-six sail to 
oppose to forty, which on the day that peace was signed lay in Cadiz 
Iky, with sixteen thousand tr^ps on board, ready to siul for that 
quarter of the world, where they would have been joined by twelve 
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d! the line from Havana and ten from San Domingo. . . . Might wo 
not too reasonably apprehend that the campaign in the West Indies 
trould have dosed with the loss o! Jamaicti iudf, tlie avowe<l object 
of this immense annament ? ^ 

^ Theae are certainly the reasonings of an avowed partisan, 
for which large allowances must be made. Tlie accuracy of 
the statement of comparative numbers was denied by Lord 
Keppel, a member of tlie same party, and but lately at the 
head of the admiralty, a post which he liad resigned liccause 
he disapproved the treaty .5* English statesnuMi, t<u), as well 
as English seamen, must by this time have learned to dis- 
count largely the apparent, when estimating the real, power 
of the other navies. Nevertheless, how dilTeront would have 
been the appreciation of the situation, both moral and ma- 
terial, had Rodney reaped the full fruits of the victory which 
he owed rather^to chaiico than to his own merit, grt‘at as that 
undeniably was. 

A letter published in 1809, anonymous, but bearing strong 
internal evidence of being written by Sir (Jilbert Wane, the 
physician of the fleet and long on intimate terms with Rod- 
ney, who was a constant sufTercr during his last cruise, slatcH 
that the admiral “thought little of iiis vicU>ry on the 12th of 
April, 1782.” He would have preferred to rest his reputation 
upon his combinations against De Guicben, April 17, 1780, 
and “ looked upon that opportunity of beating, with an infe- 
rior fleet, such an ofliccr, whom he considered the best in the 
French service, as one by which, but for the disobedience of 
his captains, he miglit have gained immortul renown.” ^ Few 
students will be inclined to question this estimate of Rodney’s 
merit on the two occasions. Fortune, however, decreed that 
his glory should depend upon a battle, brilliant in itself,, 
to which his own qualities least contributed, and denied him 
success when he most deserved it. The chief action of his 

life in which merit and success met, the destruction of X-iam 

• 

• AMnuaitegi(ter, 1783, p. I5i. 

• Aanaal 1783, p. 157 ; Life ef Admiral Keppel, vol. ii. p. eOS. 

• Naval Clifoiiicle, vol. xx\. p. 404. 
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gara’s fleet off Ca{)e St. Vincent, has almost passed into 
oblivion ; yet it called for the highest qualities of a seaman, 
and is not unworthy of comparison with Hawke’s pursuit 
of Conflans.' 

Within the two years and a half which had elapsed since 
Rodney was appointed to his command he had gained sev- 
cral important successes, and, as was remarked, had taken 
a French, a Spanish, and a Dutch admiral. In that time 
he had added twelve line-of-battle ships, all taken from the 
enemy, to the British navy, and destroyed five more; and 
to render the wdiole still more singularly remarkable, the 
‘ Ville de Paris ’ was said to be the only first-rate man-of- 
war that ever was taken and carried into port by any com- 
mander of any nation.” Notwithstanding his services, the 
party spirit that was then so strong in England, penetrating 
even the army and navy, obtained his recall ^ upon the fall of 
Lord North’s ministry, and his successor, a man unknown to 
fame, had already sailed wiien news arrived of the victory. 
In the fallen and discouraging state of English affairs at the 
time, it excited the utmost exultation, and silenced the 
strictures which certain parts of the admiral’s previous con- 
duct had drawn forth. The people were not in a humor to 
be critical, and amid the exaggerated notions that prevailed 
of the results achieved, no one thought of the failure to obtain 
greater. This iraiircssion long prevailed. As late as 1830. 
■when Rodney’s Life was first published, it was asserted “ that 
the French navy had been so effectually crippled and re- 
duced by the decisive victory of the 12th of April, as to bo 

' Page 404. Yet here also the possip of the day, as reflected in the Naval 
Atalautis, imputed the chief credit to Young, the captain of the flag-ship. Sir 
GUl)ert Blaue stated, many years later, ** When it was close upon sunset, it 
became a question whether the chase should be continued. After some dis- 
cussion l»etween the admiral and captain, at which I whs present, the admiral 
being confined with the gout, it was decided to persist in the same course with 
the signal to engage to leeward.” (United Service Journal, 1830, Part 11 
p.479.) • . 

s Hodney was a strong Tory. Almost all the other distingnished admirals of 
the day, notably Keppel, Howe, and Barrington, were Whigs,— a fact unfortunate 
lor the naval power of England. 
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Ho longer in a condition to contest with Great nrituin the 
empire of the seas.” This is nonsense, excusable in 1782, 
Imt not to the calm thought of after davs. Tlie favorable 
terms obtained were due to the linaueial enibarrassiuent of 
JPrance, not to her naval humiliation ; and if there was 
exaggeration in the contention of the advocates of iwaeo 
that England could not save Jamaica, it is |)robuble that 
she could not have recovered hy arms the other islands 
restored to her by the treaty. 

The memory of Do Grasse will always be associated with 
great services done to America. 11 is mr.; rather than 
that of Rochambeau, represents the mnb-nal succor which 
France gave to the struggling life of tlie young Republic, 
as Lafayette’s recalls the moral sympathy s«) opporturndy 
extended. The incidents of his life, subsecpituit. to the great 
disaster which closed his active career, cannot be without 
interest to American readers. 

After the surrender of the “ Villc do I’aris,” Pe Grasse 
accompanied the English (Icet and its pri/.es to .laiiiaica, 
whither Rodney repaired to refit his ships, thus apis^ar- 
ing as a captive upon the scene of his inti^nded coiKpiest. 
On the 19th of May he left the island, still a |)risoner, 
for England. Both by naval officers and by the English 
people he was treated with that tlattering and benevolent 
attention which comes easily from the victor to the van- 
quished, and of wdiich his iwrsonal valor at least, was not 
unworthy. It is said that he did not refuse to show himself 
on several occasions upon the balcony of his rooms in Lon- 
don, to the populace shouting h»r the valiant Frenclirnan. 
This undignified failure to appreciate his true position 
naturally excited the indignation of his countrymen ; the 
more so as he had been un8|wiring and excessive in de- 
nouncing the conduct of his subordinates on the unlucky 
12th of April. 

“ He bears his misfortune,” wrou^ Sir GillKirt Bhins, “ with equa- 
nimity ; conscious, as he says, that he has done his duty. . . . He 
attributes his misfortune, not to the inferiority of his force, but to the 
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base desertion of his officers in the other ships, to whom he made 
the signal to rally, and even hailed them to abide bjr hiip, but was 
abandoned.’* ^ 

This was the key-note to all his utterances. Writing from 
the English flag-ship, the day after the battle, he threw*, 
upon the greater part of his captains the misfortunes of the 
day. Some liad disobeyed his signals; others, and notably 
the captains of the ‘ Languedoc ’ and * Couronne,’ that is to 
say his next ahead and astern, had abandoned him.” ^ He 
did not, however, confine himself to official reports, but 
while a prisoner in London published several pamphlets 
to the same effect, which he sent broadcast over Europe. 
The government, naturally thinking that an officer could 
not thus sully the honor of his corps without good reason, 
resolved to search out and relentlessly punish all the guilty. 
The captains of the “ Languedoc ” and “ Couronne ” were 
imprisoned as soon as they reached France, and all papers, 
logs, etc., bearing upon the case were gathered together. 
Under all the circumstances it is not to be wondered at 
that on his return to France, De Grasse, to use his own 
words, ‘‘found no one to hold out a hand to him,”* It 
was not till the beginning of 1784 that all the accused and 
witnesses were ready to appear before the court-martial ; but 
the result of the trial was to clear entirely and in the most 
ample manner almost every one whom he had attacked, 
while the faults found were considered of a character entitled 
to indulgence, and were awarded but slight punishment. 

“ Nevertheless,” cautiously observes a French writer, “ one 
cannot but say, with the Court, that the capture of an ad- 
miral commanding thirty ships-of-the-line is an historical 
incident which causes the regret of the whole nation.” ^ As 

^ Rodney's Life, vol. ti. p. 242. * Chevalier, p. 311. 

* Kerguelen : Guerre Maritime de 1778. Letter of De Grasse to Kerguelen, 
p. 263. 

* IVonde : Batailles Navales. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
one of the ships near the French admiral, when he surrendered, was the ** Flutou,'* 
which, though the extreme rear ship, nevertheless thus reached a position 
worthy of the high reputation oi her captiun, D'Albert de Bions. 
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to the oonduct of the battle by tlie admiral^ tlie Court found 
that the danger of the on the morning of the 12th 

was not such as to justify bearing down for so long a time 
aa was done; that the crippled ship had a breeze which 
« was not then shared by the English, five miles away to 
the sottthw^ard, and which carried her into Basse Teri'e at 
ten A« M. ; that the engagement should not have been begun 
before all the ships had come into line ; and finally, that the 
fleet should have been formed on the same tack as the 
English, because, by continuing to stand south, it entered 
the zone of calms and light airs at tl)o north end of 
Dominica.^ 

De Grasse was much dissatisfied with the finding of the 
Court, and was indiscreet enough to w'rite to the minister 
of marine, protesting against it and demanding a new trial. 
The minister, acknowledging his protest, replied in the name 
of the king. After commenting upon the pamphlets that had 
been so widely issued, and the entire contradiction of their 
statements by the testimony before the Court, he concluded 
with these weighty words : — 

The loss of the battle cannot lie .attributed to the fault of [irivato 
officers.^ It results, from the tiiidiiigs. thut you have allowed yourself 
to injure, by ill-founded accusations, the reputation of several offiettrs, 
in order to clear yourself in public opinion of an unhappy result, the 
excuse for which you might jicrhaps have found in the inferiority of 
your force, iu the uncertain fortiiuo of war, and in circumstanctes over 
which you had no control. His Majesty is willing to Ix'lieve that 
you did what you could to prevent the misfortunes of the day ; hut 
he cannot be equally indulgent to your uiijiisi itiipiiLatioiis upon those 
officers of his navy w ho have Inreii «!leanMl of the (iliarges against them. 
His Majesty, dissatisfied with your ^’ontluct in this respecC, f<»rhids 
you to present yourself before him. I transmit his orders with re- 
gret, and add my own advice to retire, under the circumstances, to 
your province.** 

De Grasse died in January, 1788. His fortunate opponent, 
rewarded with peerage and pension, lived until 1792. Hood 

^ TKmds. voL it p. 147 . * That is, commaaden of stogie ships. 
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was also created a peer, and commanded with distinction 
in the earljr part of the wars of the French Bevolution, 
winning the enthusiastic admiration of Nelson, who served 
under him ; but a sharp difference with the admiralty caused 
him to be retired before achieving any brilliant addition 
to his reputation. He died in 1816, at the great age of 
ninety-two. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Critical Discussion ok tiik Mauitimk Wak ok 1778. 

^ I "HE war of 1778, between Great Britain and the llouso of 
Bourbon, which is so inextricably ass . lated witli tho 
American Revolution, stands by itself in oiu* respect. It was 
purely a maritime war. Not only did the allied kingdoms 
carefully refrain from continental entanglements, which Eng- 
land in accordance with her former policy strove to excite, 
but there was between the two contestants an approach to 
equality on the sea which had not been realized since the days 
of Tourville. The points in disputi^, the objects for which the 
war was undertaken or at which it aimed, were for the most 
part remote from Europe; and none of them was on tlu» con- 
tinent with the single exception of Gihraltar, the strib* over 
which, being at the extreme j)oinl of a rugged and dilhcult 
salient, and separated from neutral nations hy the wliolc of 
France and Spain, never threatened to drag in other parties 
than those immediately interested. 

No such conditions existed in any w'ar between the acces- 
sion of Louis XIV. and the downfall of Napoleon. There 
was a period during the reign of the former in which tho 
French navy was superior in number and C(|uipnient to tho 
English and Dutch ; but the policy and ambition of tlic sover- 
eign was always directed to continental extension, and his 
naval power, resting on inade<|natc foundations, w'as epheme- 
ral. Daring the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century 
there was practically no clieck to the sea power of England ; 
great as were its effects uf»on the issues of the^ay, the ab- 
sence of a cafiable rival made its o[»erations barren of military 
lessons. In the later wars of the French Republic and Em« 
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pire, the apparent equality in numbers of ships and weight of 
batteries was illusive, owing to the demoralization of the 
French officers and seamen by causes upon which it is not 
necessary here to enlarge. After some years of courageous 
but impotent effort, the tremendous disaster of Trafalgar 
proclaimed to the world the professional inefficiency of the* 
French and Spanish navies, already detected by the keen eyes 
of Nelson and his brother officers, and upon which rested the 
contemptuous confidence that characterized his attitude, and 
to some extent his tactics, toward them. Thenceforward the 
emperor turned his eyes from the only field of battle where 
fortune had been unfaithful to him, and deciding to pursue 
England elsewhere than upon the seas, undertook to restore his 
navy, but without reserving to it any share in a strife become 
more than ever furious. . • . Up to the last day of the Empire 
he refused to offer to this restored navy, full of ardor and 
confidence, the opportunity to measure itself with the enemy.” ^ 
Great Britain resumed her old position as unquestioned mis- 
tress of the seas. 

The student of naval war will therefore expect to find a 
particular interest in the plans and methods of the parties to 
this great edntest, and especially where they concern the gen- 
eral conduct of the whole war, or of certain large and clearly 
defined portions of it; in the strategic purpose which gave, 
or should have given, continuity to their actions from first to 
last, and in the strategic movements which affected for good 
or ill the fortunes of the more limited periods, which may be 
called naval campaigns. For while it cannot be conceded that 
the particular battles are, even at this day, wholly devoid of 
tactical instruction, which it has been one of the aims of tlie 
preceding pages to elicit, it is undoubtedly true that, like all 
the tactical systems of history, they have had their day, and 
their present usefulness to the student is rather in the mental 
training, in the forming of correct tactical habits of thought, 
than in suQplying models for close imitation. On the other 
hand, the movements which precede and prepare for great 
^ Judea de la Grayir : Guezns Maritime^ voL it p. 255. 
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which, by their skilful and energetic combinations, 
attain great ends without the actual contact of arms, depend 
npem fitetors more permanent than the weat)ons of tho age, 
and therefore furnish principles of more enduring value. 

In a war undertaken for any object, even if that object Iks 
ihe possession of a particular territory or ^K>sition, an attack 
directly upon tlie place coveted may not be, from tlie military 
point of view, the best means of obtaining it. The end u}>on 
which the military operations arc directed may thereforts be 
other than the object which the belligerent government wishes 
to obtain, and it has received a name of its o^vn, — the objec- 
tive. In the critical consideration of aii} war it is necessary, 
first, to put clearly before the student’s eye the objects d(‘sired 
by each belligerent ; then, to consider whether the objective 
chosen is the most likely, in case of success, to compass those 
objects ; and finally, to study the merits or faults of the vari- 
ous movements by which the objective is apiiroached. The 
minuteness with which such an examination is conducted will 
depend upon the extent of the work which the in<|uircr pro- 
poses to himself ; but it w ill generally conduce to dearness if 
an outline, giving only the main features unencumbend by 
detail, should precede a more exhaustive diHctisMoii. When 
such principal lines arc thoroughly grasped, details arc easily 
referred to them, and fall into place. The effort h(!rc will be 
confined to presenting such an ouiliiie, us being alone fitted 
to tho scope of this work. 

The principal parties to the War of 1778 were, on the oiio 
hand, Great Britain ; on the other, the House of Bourb<in, 
controlling the two great kingdoms of France and S])ain. 
The American colonics, being already engaged in an unequal 
•truggle with the mother-country, gladly welconicd an event 
«o important to them ; while in 1780 Holland was deliberately 
forced by England into a war from which she had nothing to 
gain and all to lose. The object of the Americans was per- 
fectly simple, — to rid their country out of the bands of tho 
Bnglisb. Tlieir poverty and their lack of military sea power, 
with the exception of a few cruisers that preyed up<. n the 
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enemy’s commerce, necessarily confined their efforts to land 
warfare, which constituted indeed a powerful diversion in 
favor of the allies and an exhausting drain upon the resources 
of Great Britain, but which it was in the power of the latter 
to stop at once by abandoning the contest. Holland, on the , 
other hand, being safe from invasion by land, showed little 
desire for anything more than to escape with as little external 
loss as possible, through the assistance of the allied navies. 
The object of these two minor parties may therefore be 
said to have been the cessation of the war; whereas the 
principals hoped from its continuance certain changed con- 
ditions, which constituted their objects. 

With Great Britain also the object of the war was very 
simple. Having been led into a lamentable altercation witli 
her most promising colonies, the quarrel had gone on step 
by step till she was threatened with their loss. To main- 
tain forcible control when willing adhesion had departed, 
she had taken up arms against them, and her object in so 
doing was to prevent a break in those foreign possessions 
with which, in the eyes of that generation, her greatness 
was indissolubly connected. The appearance of Franco and 
Spain as active supporters of the colonists’ cause made no 
change in England’s objects, whatever change of objective her 
military plans may, or should, have undergone. The danger 
of losing the continental colonies was vastly increased by 
these accessions to the ranks of her enemies, which brought 
with them also a threat of loss, soon to be realized in part, 
of other valuable foreign possessions. England, in short, as 
regards the objects of the war, was strictly on the defensive ; 
she feared losing much, and at best only hoped to keep what 
she had. By forcing Holland into war, however, she obtained 
a military advantage ; for, without increasing the strength of 
her opponents, several important but ill-defended military and 
commercial positions were thereby laid open to her arms. 

The views and objects of Prance and Spain were more com- 
plex. The moral incentives of hereditary enmity and desire 
of revenge for the recent past doubtless weighed strongly, as 
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in France did also the sympathy of the mIoh* and philosophers 
with the colonists’ struggle for freedom ; but }iu\verfully as 
aentimeutal considerations affect the action of nations, onlv 
the tangible means by which it is exjiectcd to gratify tlicm 
•admit of statement and measurement. France might wmsIi to 
regain her North American ijossessions ; Imt the then living 
generation of colonists had too keen personal recollection of 
the old contests to acquiesce in any such wislies as to Canada. 
The strong inherited distrust of the Fr<*neh, which charac- 
terized the Americans of the revolutionary era, has been too 
much overlooked in the glow of gratitude w^i .h followed the 
effectual sympathy and assistance then given; hut it was 
understood at the time, and France felt, that to renew those 
pretensions might promote, iM'twceii jK'oplc of the same race 
only recently alienated, a reconciliation by just concessions, 
which a strong and high-minded party of Knglishmen hud 
never ceased to advocate. She therefore did not avow, ))er- 
haps did not entertain, this object. On Ibe contrary, she 
formally renounced all claim to any purl of tlie continent 
which was then, or had recently been, under the power of the 
British crown, but stipulated for freedom of action in con- 
quering and retaining any of the West India Islands, while 
all the other coloni(;s of Great Hritain were, of course, ofien 
to her attack. The principal objects at whieh France aimed 
were therefore the English West Imlies and that control of 
India which had passed into English hands, and also to secure 
in due time the independence af the United States, after they 
had WTOught a suflicient diversion in her favor. With the 
policy of exclusive trade which characterized lliat generation, 
the loss of these* important possessions was (^x|>ected to lessen 
that commercial greatness ufKiii which the prosfKjrity of Eng- 
land depended, — to weaken her and to strengthen France. 
In fact, the strife wliich should la* greater may be said to 
have been the animating motive of France ; all objects were 
summed up in the one supreme end to which they contrib- 
uted, maritime and political sufxjriority over England. 

Preponderance over England, in combination with FVance, 
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was also the aim of the equally humbled but less vigoroos 
kingdom of Spain ; but there was a definiteness in the injuries 
suffered and the objects specially sought by her which is less 
easily found in the broader views of her ally. Although no 
Spaniard then living could remember the Spanish flag flying 
over Minorca, Gibraltar, or Jamaica, the lapse of time had 
not reconciled the proud and tenacious nation to their loss ; 
nor was there on the part of the Americans the same tradi- 
tional objection to the renewal of Spanish sovereignty over the 
two Floridas that was felt with reference to Canada. 

Such, then, were the objects sought by the two nations, whose 
interposition changed the whole character of the American 
Revolutionary War. It is needless to say that they did not 
all appear among the causes, or pretexts, avowed for engaging 
in hostility ; but sagacious English opinion of the day rightly 
noted, as embodying in a few words the real ground of action 
of the united Bourbon Courts, the following phrase in the 
French manifesto : To avenge their respective injuries, and 
to put an end to that tyrannical empire which England has 
usurped, and claims to maintain upon the ocean.” In short, 
as regards the objects of the war the allies were on the offen- 
sive, as England was thrown upon the defensive. 

The tyrannical empire which England was thus accused, 
and not unjustly, of exercising over the seas, rested upon her 
great sea power, actual or latent ; upon her commerce and 
armed shipping, her commercial establishments, colonies, and 
naval stations in all parts of the world. Up to this time her 
scattered colonies had been bound to her by ties of affectionate 
sentiment, and by the still stronger motive of self-interest 
through the close commercial connection with the mother- 
country and the protection afforded by the constant 'presence 
of her superior navy. Now a break was made in the girdle of 
strong ports upon which her naval power was based, by the 
revolt of the continental colonies ; while the numerous trade 
interests befween them and the West Indies, which were in- 
jured by the consequent hostilities, tended to divide the sym- 
pathies of the islands also. The struggle was not only for 
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INjlitieal poBsession and commercial use. It involved a mili- 
tavjr qoe^on of the first importance, — whether a chain of 
naval stations covering one of the shores of the Atlantic, link- 
ing Canada and Halifax with the West Indies, and backed by 
n thriving seafaring population, should remain in tlie hands 
of a nation which had so far used its un|>rccedented sea power 
with consistent, resolute aggressiveness, and with almost un* 
broken success. 

While Great Britain was thus embarrassed by the dlfliculty 
of maintaining her hold upon her naval bases, which were the 
defensive element of her naval strength, b«* jtTensivo naval 
power, her fleet, was threatened by the gkowtli of the armed 
shipping of Prance and Spain, which now confronU'd her upon 
the field which she had claimed us her own, with an organized 
military force of equal or superior material strength. The 
moment was therefore favorable for attacking the great Power 
whose wealth, rea{>ed from the sea, had been a decisive factor 
in the European wars of tlie past century. The next ciuestion 
was the selection of the points of attack — of the principal oh- 
f$etive$ upon wliich the main effort of the assailants sliould 
be steadily directed, and of the secondary objectives by which 
the defence should be distracted and its strength dissipated. 

One of the wisest French statesmen of that day, Turgot, held 
that it was to the interest of France that the colonics should 
not achieve their independence. If subdued by exhaustion, their 
strength was lost to England ; if reduced by a mililury tenui*o 
of controlling points, but not exhausted, the necessity of con- 
stant repression would be a continual weakness to tlie inf^tlier- 
country. Though this opinion did not prevail in the councils 
of the French government, which wished the ultimate inde- 
pendence of America, it contained elements of truth W'hich 
effectnally moulded the policy of the war. If benefit to tho 
TTnited States, by effecting their deliverance, wore the princi- 
pal object, the continent became the natural scene, and its 
dedaive military points the chief objectives, of operations; but 
as the first object of France was not to benefit America, but 
to Injure ,£nglud, sound military judgment dictated that the 
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continental strife, so far from being helped to a condusion, 
should be kept in vigorous life. It was a diversion ready made 
to the hand of France and exhausting to Great Britain, requir- 
ing only so much support as would sustain a resistance to 
which the insurgents were bound by the most desperate alters 
natives. The territory of the thirteen colonies therefore 
should not be the principal objective of France ; much less 
that of Spain. 

The commercial value of the English West Indies made 
them tempting objects to the French, who adapted themselves 
with peculiar readiness to the social conditions of that region, 
in which their colonial possessions were already extensive. 
Besides the two finest of the Lesser Antilles, Guadeloupe and 
Martinique, which she still retains, France then held Sta. 
Lucia and the western half of Hayti. She might well hope by 
successful war to add most of the English Antilles, and thus 
to round off a truly imperial tropical dependency; while, 
though debarred from Jamaica by the susceptibilities of Spain, 
it might be possible to win back that magnificent island for 
an allied and weaker nation. But however desirable as pos- 
sessions, and therefore as objects, the smaller Antilles might 
be, their military tenure depended too entirely upon control 
of the sea for them to be in themselves proper objectives. The 
French government, therefore, forbade its naval commanders 
to occupy such as they might seize. They were to make the 
garrisons prisoners, destroy the defences, and so retire. In 
the excellent military port of Fort Royal, Martinique, in Caj) 
Frauyais, and in the strong allied harbor of Havana, a fleet 
of adequate size found good, secure, and well-distributed bases ; 
while the early and serious loss of Sta. Lucia must be attril>- 
uted to the mismanagement of the French fleet and the pro- 
fessional ability of the English admiral. On shore, in the 
West Indies, the rival powers therefore found themselves about 
equally provided with the necessary points of support ; mere 
occupation lof others could not add to their military strength, 
thenceforth dependent upon the numbers and quality of tlic 
fleets. To extend occupation further with safety, the first need 
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was to obtain maritime supremacy, not only locally, but over 
the general field of war. Otherwise occupation was precarious, 
unless enforced by a body of troops so large as to entail ex- 
pense beyond the worth of the object The key of the situa- 
•tion in the West Indies being thus in the fleets, these beeaine 
the true objectives of thd military effort ; ami all the more so 
because the real military usefulness of the West Indian |>orts 
in this war was as an intermediate base, between Kurojw and 
the American continent, to which the fleets retired when the 
armies went into winter quarters. No sound strategic o|)cra- 
tion on shore was undertaken in the West ?.i iies except the 
seizure of Sta. Lucia by the English, and the abortive plan 
against Jamaica in 1782 ; nor was any serious attempt against 
a military port, as Barbadoes or Fort Royal, possible, until 
naval preponderance was assured cither by battle or by happy 
concentration of force. The key of the situation, it must bo 
repeated, was in the fleet. 

The influence of naval |K)wcr, of an armed fleet, ujion the 
war on the American continent has also been indicated in the 
opinions of Washington and Sir Henry Clinton; while the 
aituation in the East Indies, regarded as a field by itself, has 
been so largely discussed under the head of Suffretfs cam- 
paign, that it needs here only to repeat that everything there 
depended upon control of the sea liy a superior naval force. 
The capture of Trincomalec, essential us it was to the French 
squadron which liad no other base, was, like that of Stu. Lucia, 
a surprise, and could only have been effected by the defeat, 
or, as happened, by the absence of the enemy’s fleet. In North 
America and India sound military policy pointed out, as the 
true objective, the enemy’s fleet, u|Kin which also dejiendcd the 
communications with the mother-countries. There remains 
Europe, which it is scarcely profitable to examine at length as 
a separate field of action, liecause its relations to the universal 
war are so much more imfiortaiit. It may simply be pointed 
out that the only two points in Eurofio whose political trans- 
fer was an object of the war were Gibraltar and Minorca ; the 
fomier of which was throughout, by the urgency of Spain, 

.'53 
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made a principal objective of the allies. The tenure of both 
tiiese depended, obviously, upon control of the sea. 

In a sea war, as in all others, two things are from the first 
essential, — a suitable base upon the frontier, in this case the 
seaboard, from which the operations start, and an organized « 
military force, in this case a fleet, of aize and quality adequate 
to the proposed operations. If the war, as in the present in- 
stance, extends to distant parts of the globe^ there will be 
needed in each of those distant regions secure ports for the 
shipping, to serve as secondary, or contingent, bases of the local 
war. Between these secondary and the principal, or home, 
bases there must be reasonably secure communication, which 
will depend upon military control of the intervening sea. 
This control must be exercised by the navy, which will enforce 
it either by clearing the sea in all directions of hostile cruisers, 
ilms allowing the ships of its own nation to pass with reason- 
able security, or by accompanying in force (convoying) each 
train of supply-ships necessary for the support of the distant 
operations. The former method aims at a widely diffused effort 
of the national power, the other at a concentration of it upon 
that part of the sea where the convoy is at a given moment. 
Whichever be adopted, the communications will doubtless ))e 
strengthened by the military holding of good harbors, properly 
spaced yet not too numerous, along the routes, — as, for in- 
stance, the Cape of Good Hope and the Mauritius. Stations of 
this kind have always been necessary, but are doubly so now, 
as fuel needs renewing more frequently than did the provisions 
and supplies in former days. These combinations of strong 
points at home and abroad, and the condition of the commu- 
nications between them, may be called the strategic features 
of the general military situation, by which, and by the rela- 
tive strength of the opposing fleets, the nature of the opera- 
tions must be determined. In each of the three divisions of 
the field, Europe, America, and India, under which for sake of 
clearness the narrative haq been given, the control of the sea 
has been insisted upon as the determining factor, and the 
hostile fleet therefore indicated as the true objective. Let the 
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iotegoing considerations now be applied to the whole field of 
war, and see how far the same conclusion holds good of it^ 
and if so, what should have been the nature of the operations 
on either side.^ 

• In Europe the home base of Great Britain was on the Kng- 
Ush Channel, with the two principal arsenals id rivinouth 
and Portsmouth. The base of the allied powers was on the 
Atlantic, the principal military ports being Brest, Ferrol, and 
Cadiz. Behind these, within the Mediterranean, were the 
dock-yards of Toulon and Cartagena, over against whieli stood 
the English station Port Mahon, in Miin* t a. The latter, 
however, may be left wholly out of account, being conlined to 
a defensive part during the war, as the British tleet was not 
able to spare any squadron to the Mediterranean. Gibraltar, 
on the contrary, by its position, efIVctnally watched over de- 
tachments or reinforcements from within the Straits, provided 
it were utilized as the station of a body of ships adet|nate to 
the duty. This was not done ; the British l{uro|)ean licet 
being kept tied to the Channel, that is, to home defiance, and 
making infrequent visits to the Rock to convoy supplies essen- 
tial to the endurance of the garrison. There was, however, a 
difference in the parts played by Port Mahon and Gibraltar. 
The former, being at the time wliolly unimportant, received 
no attention from the allies until late in tlie war, when it fell 
after a six months' siege ; whereas the latter, )>eing considered 
of the first im])ortancc, absorbed from the beginning a very 
large part of the allied attack, and so made a valuable diver- 
sion in favor of Great Britain. To this view of the principal 
features of the natural strategic situation in EnrojKS may 
properly be added the remark, that such aid as Holland might 
be inclined to send to the allied fleets had a very insecure 
line of communication, being forced to pass along the English 
base on the Channel. Such aid in fact was never given. 

In North America the local bases of the war at its oiitVircak 
were New York, Narragansett Bay, and Boston! The two 
fanner were then held by the English, and were the most im* 

^ See mep of the AUaoUc Oceao, p. 532. 
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portant stations on the continent, from their position, susoep* 
tibility of defence, and resources. Boston had passed into the 
hands of the Americans, and was therefore at the service of 
the allies. From the direction actually given to the war, by 
diverting the active English operations to the Southern Stat^ 
in 1779, Boston was thrown outside the principal theatre of 
operations, and became from its position militarily unimpor- 
tant ; but had the plan been adopted of isolating New Eng- 
land by holding the line of the Hudson and Lake Champlain, 
and concentrating military effort to the eastward, it will 1>6 
Been that these three ports would all have been of decisive 
importance to the issue. South of New York, the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Bays undoubtedly offered tempting fields 
for maritime enterprise ; but the width of the entrances, the 
want of suitable and easily defended points for naval sta- 
tions near the sea, the wide dispersal of the land forces 
entailed by an attempt to hold so many points, and the sick- 
liness of the locality during a great part of the year, should 
have excepted them from a principal part in the plan of 
the first campaigns. It is not necessary to include them 
among the local bases of the war. To the extreme south 
the English were drawn by the ignU fatutM of expected sup- 
port among the people. They failed to consider that even if 
a majority there preferred quiet to freedom, that very quality 
would prevent them from rising against the revolutionary 
government by which, on the English theory, they were op- 
pressed ; yet upon such a rising the whole success of this 
distant and in its end most unfortunate enterprise was staked. 
The local base of this war apart was Charleston, which passed 
into the hands of the British in May, 1780, eighteen months 
after the first expedition had landed in Georgia. 

The principal local bases of the war in the West Indies are 
already known through the previous narrative. They were 
for the English, Barbadoes, Sta. Lucia, and to a less degree 
Antigua. A thousand miles to leeward was the large island 
of Jamaica, with a dock-yard of great natural capabilities at 
Kiigatou. The allies held, in the first order of importance) 
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Fort Royal in Martinique, and Havana ; in the second order, 
Guadeloupe and Cap Fran<;ai8. A coutrollinj; feature of tlio 
strategic situation in that day, and one which will not be 
wholly without weight in our own, was the trade wind, with 
4ts accompanying current. A fiassagc to windward against 
these obstacles was a long and serious undertaking oven for 
single ships, much more for larger bodies. It followed that 
fleets would go to the western islands only reluctantly, or 
when assured that the enemy had taken the same din^ction, 
as Rodney went to Jamaica after the Battle of the Saints, 
knowing the French fleet to have gone to Fruni^'uis. This 
condition of the wind made the windward, or eastern, islands 
points on the natural lines of communit^ation la^twecn Kuro|H) 
and America, as well as local bases of the naval war, and 
tied the fleets to them. Hence also it followt^d that Udweeii 
the two scenes of operations, betweeti thv continent and the 
Lesser Antilles, was interposed a wide C(iitral iTgion into 
which the larger operations of war could not safely Xm carried 
except by a belligerent jH^ssessed of great naval 8upt*riority, 
or unless a decisive advantage had Imtu gained u{M>n one 
flank. In 17d2, when England held all the Windward Isiands, 
with undisputed superiority at sea, she safely attacked and 
subdued Havana; but in the years 177b-1782 the French sea 
power in America and the French tenure of the Windward 
Islands practically bahinc(’d her own, leaving the Spaniards 
at Havana free to proseeute their designs against I’ensacola 
and the Bahamas, in the central n*gion mentioned.^ 

* It maybe wid hero in that the k^y loihc Kn^li^h in what 

wae then called Wont Florida wan at lVnHa(;ola and Mohilf, which drpffiiicft tijnm 
Jamaica for support ; the ronditioiiH of the country, of nnviffntion, and of the 
geitend continental war forbidding .'WHWtnii 'e from the Atlantic. 'I'he Kn^Hsh 
force, mUitary and naval, at .farnaic'a was • nly adei|uaie to the defence of the 
Idand and of trade, and could rnit alTonl siiidlrient relied* t<» Florida, llie cap- 
ture of the bitter and of the Bahamait was ffwu«l with little difficulty by over- 
whelming S|iaiiish forces, as many ss fifteen shi|seofdhe*liiic and seven thotisaiid 
troope having been eraployiMl a^rainst IViisaiola. These events will receive no 
ether mention. Their only bearing up<»n the general war was the diversion of 
this Impoeing force from joint operations with the French, 8|iaiti here, M at 
Qibfiltiir, pnrsning her own aims inst(;ad of concentrating upon the rommoa 
esemjr, —a policy as shortsighted as it was sidfish. 
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Posts like Martinique and Sta. Lucia had therefore for the 
present war great strategic advantage over Jamaica, Havana, 
or others to leeward. They commanded the latter in virtue 
of their position, by which the passage westward could be 
ma4e so much more quickly than the return ; while the de-* 
cisive points of the continental struggle were practically little 
farther from the one than from the other. This advantage 
was shared equally by most of those known as the Lesser 
Antilles ; but the small island of Barbadocs, being well to 
windward of all, possessed peculiar advantages, not only for 
offensive action, but because it was defended by the difficulty 
with which a large fleet could approacli it, even from so near 
a port as Fort Royal. It wdll be remembered that the expc« 
dition which • finally sat down before St. Kitt’s had been in- 
tended for Barbadoes, but could not reach it through the 
violence of the trade-wind. Thus Barbadoes, under the con- 
ditions of the time, was peculiarly fitted to be the local base 
and depot of the English war, as well as a wayside port of 
refuge on the line of communications to Jamaica, Florida, 
and even to North America; while Sta. Lucia, a hundred 
miles to leeward, was held in force as an advanced post for 
the fleet, watching closely the enemy at Fort Royal. 

In India the political conditions of the peninsula neces- 
sarily indicated the eastern, or Coromandel, coast as the 
scene of operations. Trincomalee, in the adjacent island of 
Ceylon, though unhealthy, offered an excellent and defensible 
harbor, and thus acquired first-rate strategic importance, all 
the other anchorages on the coast being mere open roadsteads. 
From this circumstance the trade-winds, or monsoons, in this 
region also had strategic bearing. From the autumnal to 
the spring equinox the wind blows regularly from the north- 
east, at times with much violence, throwing a heavy surf upon 
the beach and making landing difficult ; but during the sum- 
mer months the prevailing wind is southwest, giving com- 
paratively smooth seas and good weather. The “ change of 
the monsoon,’’ in September and October, is often marked 
by violent hurricanes. Active operations, or even remaining 
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m tiie coast, were therefore unadvisabic from this time until 
tike close of the northeast monsoon. Tlie (iuestion of a port 
to which to retire during this season was pressing. Triu- 
comalee was the only one, and its unique strategic value was 
heightened by being to windward, during the tine season, of 
the principal scene of war. The English harbor of Bombay 
on the west coast W’as too distant to be considered a local base, 
and rather falls, like the French islands Mauritius and Bour- 
bon, under the head of stations on the line of coniinuuica- 
tions w'ith the mother-country. 

Such were the principal points of support, ^r bases, of the 
belligerent nations, at home ami ahroa^i. Of thi>sc ahnmd 
it must be said, s]>oaking generally, that they were deiicieut 
in resources, — an important eleineiit of strategic value. Na- 
val and military stores and ccpiipiacnts, and to a great extent 
provisions for sea use, had to he sent them from the moMier- 
. countries. Boston, surrounded by a thriving, friendly popu- 
lation, was perhaps an exception to this statement, as was 
also Havana, at that time an important naval arsenal, where 
much ship-building was done; hut these were distant from 
the principal theatres of war. Upon New York and Nurra- 
gansett Bay the Americans pressed Umj closely fur the re- 
sources of the iKMgliboring country to he largely available, 
while the distant ports of the East and West Indies dcqicmled 
wholly upon home. Hence tlic strategic question of commu- 
nications assumed additional importance. To intercept a 
largo convoy of supply-ships W'as an operation only secondary 
to the destruction of a body of ships-of-war ; wJiilc to protect 
such by main strength, or by evading the enemy’s search, 
taxed the skill of the governments and naval commanders 
iu distributing the ships-of-war and mpiadrons at their dis- 
posal, among the many objects which demanded attention. 
The address of Kempcnfeldt and the l>ad management of 
Ouichen in the North Atlantic, seconded by a heavy gale 
of wind, seriously embarrassed Dc Grasse in the«Wost Indies* 
Similar injury, by cutting off small convoys in the Atlantic, 
was done to Suffren in the Indian seas ; while the latter at 
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once made good part of these losses, and worried his oppo- 
nents by the success of his cruisers prqring on the Engllfh 
supply-ships. 

Thus the navies, by which alone these vital streams could 
be secured or endangered, bore the same relation to the main- , 
tenance of the general war that has already been observed 
of the separate parts. They were the links that bound the 
whole together, and were therefore indicated as the proper 
objective of both belligerents. 

The distance from Europe to America was not such as 
to make intermediate ports of supply absolutely necessary; 
while if difficulty did arise from an unforeseen cause, it was 
always possible, barring meeting an enemy, either to return 
to Europe or to make a friendly port in the West Indies. 
The case was different with the long voyage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope. Bickerton, leaving England with a con- 
voy in February, was thought to have done well in reaching* 
Bombay the following September ; while the ardent Suffren, 
sailing in March, took an equal time to reach Mauritius, 
whence the passage to Madras consumed two months more. 
A voyage of such duration could rarely be made without a 
stop for water, for fresh provisions, often for such refitting 
as called for the quiet of a harbor, even when the stores on 
board furnished the necessary material. A perfect line of 
communications required, as has been said, several such har- 
bors, properly spaced, adequately defended, and with abun- 
dant supplies, such as England in the present day holds on 
some of her main commercial routes, acquisitions of her past 
wars. In the war of 1778 none of the belligerents had such 
ports on this route, until, by the accession of Holland, the 
Gape of Good Hope was put at the disposal of the French 
and suitably strengthened by Suffren. With this and the 
Mauritius on the way, and Trincomalee at the far end of the 
road, the communications of the allies with France were rea- 
sonably guanded. England^ though then holding St. Helena, 
depended, for the refreshment and refitting of her India- 
bound squadrons and convoys in the Atlantic, upon the 
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beneTdent neutrality of Portugal, extended in the islands of 
Madeira and Cape Verde and in the Brazilian ports. This 
neutrality was indeed a frail reliance for defence, as was 
shown by the encounter between tTohnstone and SufTren at 
^ the Cape Verde; but there being several [K)88ibIo stopping- 
places, and the enemy unable to know whicli, if any, ^ould 
be used, this ignorance itself conferred no small security, if 
the naval commander did not trust it to like neglect of pro|)cr 
disposition of his own force, as did Johnstone at Porto Piaya. 
Indeed, with the delay and uncertainty which then character- 
ized the transmission of intelligence from one r.oint to another, 
doubt where to find the enemy was a greaU i bar to offensive 
enterprises than the often slight defences of a colonial |K)rt. 

This combination of useful harbors and the conditions of 
the communications between them constitute, as has been 
•aid, the main strategic outlines of the situation. The navy, 
, as the organized force linking the whole together, has been 
indicated as the principal objective of military effort. The 
method employed to reach the objective, the conduct of the 
war, is still to be considered.^ 

Befoi'c doing this a condition peculiar to the sea, and af- 
fecting the following discussion, must be hrieliy mentioned ; 
that is, the difficulty of obtaining information. Armies puss 
through countries more or less inhabited by a stationary pojn 
ulation, and they leave behind tliem traces of their niarcli. 
Fleets move through a desert over which wanderers flit, hut 
where they do not remain; and as the Mraters close behind 
them, an occasional w’aif from the decks may iiidieuU; their 
passage, but tells nothing of their course. The sail sfiokcn 
by the pursuer may know’ notliiag of the pursued, wdiich yet 
passed the point of parley but a few days or hours Ixdore. 
Of late, careful study of the w’inds and currents of the ocean 

* In other wordf, h*Tiiiff cnrwidcnHl thi>» ohjoru for which the Wlipferenl* 
w®f® at w»r and th© proper ohjwtivcii np»iii wkiich their military effort* iihouM 
hsT© h ee n directed to coropaiifi the 'jhjfsctii, the dtudUMton now c^Suiidor* how the 
adUtaiy lorcee shonld beve »»een hmndled ; by what mesne snd st whst point tbs 
s^daetlvs, bsiog mobfie, ebonld bsve been uMtled. 
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has laid down certain adrantageona routes, which will be l|a- 
bituallj followed bj a careful seaman, and afford some pre* 
sumption as to his movements ; but in 1778 the data for such 
precision were not collected, and even had they been, the 
quickest route must often have been abandoned for one of the , 
mahj possible ones, in order to elude pursuit or Ijing-in-wait. 
In such a game of hide-and-seek the advantage is with the 
sought, and the great importance of watching the outlets of 
an enemy’s country, of stopping the chase before it has got 
away into the silent desert, is at once evident. If for any 
reason such a watch there is impossible, the next best thing 
is, not attempting to watch routes which may not be taken, to 
get first to the enemy’s destination and await him there ; but 
this implies a knowledge of his intentions which may not 
always be obtainable. The action of Suffren, when pitted 
against Johnstone, was throughout strategically sound, both 
in his attack at Porto Praya and in the haste with which 
he made for their common destination ; while the two fail- 
ures of Rodney to intercept the convoys to Martinique in 
1780 and 1782, though informed that they were coming, 
show the difficulty which attended lying-in-wait even when 
the point of arrival was known. 

Of any maritime expedition two points only are fixed, — 
the point of departure and that of arrival. The latter may 
be unknown to the enemy; but up to the time of sailing, 
the* presence of a certain force in a port, and the indications 
of a purpose soon to move, may be assumed as known. 
It may be of moment to either belligerent to intercept sncli 
a movement ; but it is more especially and universally neces- 
sary to the defence, because, of the many points at whicli he 
is open to attack, it may be impossible for him to know whic h 
is threatened ; whereas the offence proceeds with full knowl- 
edge direct to his aim, if he can deceive his opponent. The 
importance of blocking such an expedition becomes yet more 
evident shoyld it at any time be divided between two or more 
ports,— condition which* may easily arise when the facili- 
ties of a single dook-yard are insufficient to fit out so many 
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dlipB in the time allowed, or when, as in tlic present war, 
allied powers furnish separate contingents. To prevent the 
Junction of these contingents is a matter of prime necessity, 
and nowhere can this be done, so certainly as ufl* tlie ports 
whence one or botli is to sail. The defence, from its very 
name, is presumably the less strong, and is thi*refore the 
more bound to take advantage of such a source of weakness 
as the division of the enemy's force. Rodney in 1782 at Sta. 
Lucia, watching the French contingent at Mai tiniijue to pre- 
vent its union with the Spaniards at Cap Fran<,a}s, is an in- 
stance of correct strategic position; and lev! ihe islands been 
so placed as to put him between the French and th(‘ir desti- 
nation, instead of in their rear, nothing better could have 
been devised. As it was, he did the best thing possilde 
under the circumstances. 

The defence, being the weaker, cannot attempt to block ail 
the ports where divisions of the enemy lie, without defeating 
his aim by being in inferior force before each. 'J'his would 
be to neglect the fundamental principles of war. if he cor- 
rectly decide not to do this, but to collect a sujK*rior force 
before one or two i)oint8, it Ijccomes neccHsary to decide 
which shall he thus guarded and which neglected, - a ipics- 
tion involving the whole jKilicy of the war after a full un- 
derstanding of the main conditions, military, moral, and 
economic, in every quarter. 

The defensive was necessarily accepted by England in 1778. 
It had been a ma.xiin with the lM»st English naval authorities 
of the preceding era, with Hawke and his coiileinporaries, that 
the British navy should be kept erpial in iiumberH to the com- 
bined fleets of the Bourbon kingdoms, — a condition which, 
with the better quality of the permnnd and the larger mari- 
fime population uf>on which it could draw, w'oiild have given 
a real superiority of force. This precaution, hovrever, had not 
been observed during recent years. It is of no consequence 
to this discussion whether the failure was due the inefli- 
tieiicy of the ministry, as was charged by their opponents, or 
to the misplaced economy often practised by representative 
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governments in time of peace. The fact remains that, not 
withstanding the notorious probability of France and Spain 
joining in the war, *the English navy was inferior in number 
to that of the allies. In what have been called the strategic 
features of the situation, the home bases, and the secondary 
bases abroad, the advantage upon the whole lay with her. 
Her positions, if not stronger in themselves, were at least 
better situated, geographically, for strategic effect ; but in the 
second essential for war, the organized military force, or fleet, 
adequate to offensive operations, she had been allowed to 
become inferior. It only remained, therefore, to use this in« 
ferior force with such science and vigor as would frustrate the 
designs of the enemy, by getting first to sea, taking positions 
skilfully, anticipating their combinations by greater quick- 
ness of movement, harassing their communications with 
their objectives, and meeting the principal divisions of the 
enemy with superior forces. 

It is sufficiently clear that the maintenance of this war, 
everywhere except on the American continent, depended upon 
the mother-countries in Europe and upon open communica- 
tion with them. The ultimate crushing of the Americans, too, 
not by direct military effort but by exhaustion, was proba- 
ble, if England were left unmolested to strangle their com- 
merce and industries with her overwhelming naval strength. 
This strength she could put forth against them, if relieved 
from the pressure of the allied navies ; and relief would be 
obtained if she could gain over them a decided preponder- 
ance, not merely material but moral, such as she had twenty 
years later. In that case the allied courts, whose financial 
weakness was well known, must retire from a contest in 
which their main purpose of reducing England to an inferior 
position was already defeated. Such preponderance, how- 
ever, could only be had by fighting ; by showing that, despite 
inferiority in numbers, the skill of her seamen and the re- 
sources of her wealth enabled her government, by a wise use 
of these powers, to be actually superior at the decisive points 
of the war. It could never be had by distributing the ships- 
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df-the-line all over the world, exposing tlicm to be beaten in 
detail while endeavoring to protect all the exposed points of 
the scattered empire. 

The key of the situation was in Eiiro|)c, and in Europe in 
the hostile dock-yards. If England were unable, as she proved 
to be, to raise up a continental war against Franco/then 
her one hope was to find and strike down the enemy’s navy. 
Nowhere was it so certainly to be found as in its home ports ; 
nowhere so easily met as immediately after leaving them. 
This dictated her policy in the Napoleonic wars, when the 
moral superiority of her navy was so esfr niished (hat .she 
dared to oppose inferior forces to the combined dangers of the 
sea and of the more numerous and well-equipped ships lying 
quietly at anchor inside. By facing this double risk she oU 
tained the double advantage of keeping the enemy under her 
eyes, and of sapping his cflicicncy by the easy life of port, 
while her own officers and seamen were hardened by tlie 
rigorous cruising into a perfect readiness for every call upon 
their energies. “ We have no reason,” proclaimed Admiral 
Villeneuve in 1805, echoing the words of the cmjH?ror, “ to 
fear the sight of an English S()uadron. Their seventy-fours 
have not five hundred men on board ; they are worn out by a 
two years’ cruise.” ^ A month later he wrote : “ The Toulon 
squadron appeared very fine in the harlior, the crews wxdl 
clothed and drilling well ; but as soon as a storm came, ail 
was changed. They were not drilled in storms.” * “ The em- 
peror,” said Nelson, now finds, if cin|)erors hear truth, that 
his fleet suffers more in a night than ours in one year. . . . 
Th^sc gentlemen are not used to the hurricanes, which we 
have braved for twenty-one montlis without losing mast or 
yard.”* It must be admitted, however, that the strain was 
tremendous both on men and ships, and that many English 
offScers found in the wear and tear an argument against 
heeping their fleets at sea off the enemy’s coast. Every 

» Orders of Admiral Villeneove to the capuins of hu fleet, flee. 20. 1S04. 

• Letter of Villeneuve, January, !S05. 

* Letters ood Despatches of Lord Nelsoa. 
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one of the blasts we endure,” wrote CoUingwood, ^lessens 
the securitj of the country. The last cruise disabled five 
large ships and two more lately ; several of diem must be 
docked.” I have hardly known what a night of rest is these 
two months,” wrote he again ; this incessant cruising seems , 
to me beyond the powers of human nature. Calder is worn 
to a shadow, quite broken down, and I am told Graves is not 
much better.” ^ The high professional opinion of Lord Howe 
was also adverse to the practice. 

Besides the exhaustion of men and ships, it must also 
be admitted that no blockade could be relied on certainly to 
check the exit of an enemy’s fleet. Yilleneuve escaped from 
Toulon, Missiessy from Rochefort. I am here watching the 
French squadron in Rochefort,” wrote CoUingwood, “but 
feel that it is not practicable to prevent their sailing ; and 
yet, if they should get by me, I should be exceedingly mor- 
tified. . . . The only thing that can prevent their sailing is 
the apprehension that they may get among us, as they can- 
not know exactly where we are.” ^ 

Nevertheless, the strain then was endured. The English 
fleets girdled the shores of France and Spain ; losses were 
made good ; ships were repaired ; as one officer fell, or was 
worn out at his post, another took his place. The strict 
guard over Brest broke up the emperor’s combinations ; the 
watchfulness of Nelson, despite an unusual concurrence of 
difficulties, followed the Toulon fleet, from the moment of its 
starting, across the Atlantic and back to the shores of Eu- 
rope. It was long before they came to blows, before strategy 
stepped aside and tactics completed the work at Trafalgar ; 
but step by step and point by point the rugged but disci- 
plined seamen, the rusty and battered but well-handled ships, 
blocked each move of their unpractised opponents. Disposed 
in force before each arsenal of the enemy, and linked together 
by chains of smaller vessels, they might fail now and again 
to check a said, but they effectually stopped aU grand com* 
binations of the enemy’s squadrons. 

^ Life and Letten of Lord CoUingwood. 
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ships of 1805 were essentially the same as those of 
1780. There had doubtless been proj^ress and improveniont ; 
but the changes were in degree, not in kind. Not only so, 
but the fleets of twenty years earlier, under Ifnwke and his 
» fellows, had dared the winters of the Bay of Biscay. “ There 
is not in Hawke’s correspondence," says his biographer, the 
slightest indication that he liimself doubted for a znoment 
that it was not only possible, but his duty, to k(»ep the sea, 
even through the storms of winter, and that he should soon 
be able to ‘ make downright work of it.’ If it !»u urged that 
tlie condition of the French navy was bett i, the character 
and training of its othcers higher, than in the days of Hawke 
and Nelson, the fact must be admitted ; nevertheless, the ad- 
miralty could not long have been ignorant that the number 
of such officers was still so deficient as seriously to aflect the 
quality of the deck service, and the lack of seamen ho great 
as to necessitate filling up the complements with soldiers. 
As for the peraonnel of the Spanish navy, there is no reason 
to believe it better than fifteen years later, wluui Nelson, 
speaking of Spain giving certain ships to Franc(%Haid, I take 
it for granted not manned [by Spaniards], as that would be 
the readiest w'ay to lose them again." 

In truth, however, it is too evident to need much arguing, 
that the surest w'ay for the w^eakcr party to neutralize the 
enemy’s ships was to watch tlicm in their harbors and fight 
them if they started. The only sm'ious objection to doing 
this, in Europe, was the violence of the w'cather ofT the coasts 
of France and Spain, especially during the lung nights of 
winter. This brought with it not only risk of immediate dis- 
aster, which strong, well-managed sliips would rarely undergo, 
but a continual strain wliicii no skill could prevent, and which 
therefore called for a large n;servc of shijm to relieve those 
sent in for repairs, or to refresh the crews. 

The problem would be greatly simplified if the blockading 
fleet could find a convenient anchorage on the^lank of the 
tottte the enemy must take, as Nelson in 1804 and 1806 

* Buriowi : Life of Lord I1 awIu». 
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used Maddalena Bay in Sardinia when watching the Touloh 
fleet, — a step to which he was further forced by the excep* 
tionally bad condition of many of his ships. So Sir tTames 
Saumarez in 1800 even used Douarnenez Bay, on the French 
coast, only flve miles from Brest, to anchor the in-shore squad- 
ron of the blockading force in heavy weather. The positions 
at Plymouth and Torbay cannot be considered perfectly satis- 
factory from this point of view ; not being, like Maddalena 
Bay, on the flank of the enemy’s route, but like Sta. Lucia, 
rather to its rear. Nevertheless, Hawke proved that diligence 
and well-managed ships could overcome this disadvantage, 
as Rodney also afterward showed on his less tempestuous 
station. 

In the use of the ships at its disposal, taking the war of 
1778 as a whole, the English ministry kept their foreign de- 
tachments in America, and in the West and East Indies, equal 
to those of the enemy. At particular times, indeed, this was 
not so ; but speaking generally of the assignment of ships, 
the statement is correct. In Europe, on the contrary, and 
in necessary consequence of the policy mentioned, the British 
fleet was habitually much inferior to that in the French and 
Spanish ports. It therefore could be used offensively only 
by great care, and through good fortune in meeting the 
enemy in detail; and even so an expensive victory, unless 
very decisive, entailed considerable risk from the consequent 
temporary disability of the ships engaged. It followed that 
the English home (or Channel) fleet, upon which depended 
also the communications with Gibraltar and the Mediter- 
ranean, was used very economically both as to battle and 
weather, and was confined to the defence of the home coast, 
or to operations against the enemy’s communications. 

India was so far distant that no exception can be taken to 
the policy there. Ships sent there went to stay, and could be 
neither reinforced nor recalled with a view to sudden emer- 
gencies. The field stood by itself. But Europe, North Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies should have been looked upon as one 
large theatre of war, throughout which events were mutually 
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dependent, and whose different parts sUmhI in close relations 
of greater or less importance, to which due attention shmikl 
have been paid. 

Assuming that the navies, as the guardians of ilie coinniuuU 

^cations, were the controlling factors in the war, and tluit tho 
source, both of the navies and of thc)se strtmnis of su|iflies 
which arc called conimunieat ions, was in the inother-coiiutrios,, 
and there centralized in the chief arsenals, two things follow : 
First, the main effort of the Power standing on the defensive, 
of Great Britain, should have been concentrated before those 
arsenals; and secondly, in order to such ' neentration, tho 
lines of communication abroad should uoi have been need* 
lessly extended, so as to increase hevond the strictest ne- 
cessity the detachments to guard them. C'hmely connected 
with the last consideration is the duty of strengthening, hy 
fortification and otherwise, the vital ]H>ints to which the com- 
muuications led, so that these points shouhl not depend in 
any way upon tlic fleet for prob'ction, hut only for supplies 
and reinforcements, and those at reasonable intervals. Gil>- 
raltar, for instance, quite fulfilled these conditions, l>eing 
practically impregnable, and storing supplies that lasted 
very long. 

If this reasoning be correct, the Knglish dis|K)sitions on tho 
American continent were very faulty. Holding Canada, wdih 
Halifax, New York, and Narragarisclt Bay, and with tho lino 
of the Hudson within their grip, it was in their ]Kiwer to 
isolate a large, |>crhaps decisive, part of tho insurgent ter- 
ritory. New York and Narragansett Bay could have been 
made unassailable hy a French fleet of that day, thus as- 
suring the safety of the garrisons against attacks from the 
sea and minimizing tho task of tho navy ; while the latter 
would find in them a secure nrfuge, in case an enemy's force 

* eluded the watch of the Englisli fleet before a European 
arsenal and appeared on the coast. Instead of ibis, these 

^ two ports were left weak, and would have fal\pn before a 

* Nelson or a Farragut, while the army in Now York was 
twice divided, first to the Chesapeake and afterward to 

81 
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Cle<M'gis, neidier part of tiie separated forces beiiig strong 
enough for tiie vork before it. The control of the sea was 
thus used in both eases to pat &e enemy between tiie 
divided portions of the English army, when the latter, nn> 
divided, had not been able to force its way over tiie gnwid 
thus* interposed. As the communication between tiie two 
parts of the army depended wholly upon the sea, the duty 
of the navy was increased with the increased lei^h of the 
lines of communication. The necessity of protecting the 
seaports and the lengthened lines of communication thus 
combined to augment the naval detachments in America, and 
to weaken proportionately the naval force at the decisive 
points in Europe. Thus also a direct consequence of the 
southern expedition was the hasty abandonment of Narra- 
gansett Bay, when D’Estiung appeared on tlie coast in 1779, 
because Clinton had not force enough to defend both it and 
New York.^ 

In the West Indies the problem before the English govern- 
ment was not to subdue revolted territory, but to preserve the 
use of a number of small, fniitful islands ; to keep possession 
of them itself, and to maintain their trade as free as possible 
from the depredations of the enemy. It need not be repeated 
that this demanded predominance at sea over both the ene- 
my’s fleets and single cruisers, — “ commerce-destroyers,” as 
the latter are now styled. As no vi^lance can confine all 
these to their ports, the West Indian waters must be patrolled 
by British frigates and lighter vessels ; but it would surely be 
better, if possible, to keep the French fleet away altogether 
than to hold it in check by a British fleet on the spot, of only 
equal force at any time, and liable to fall, as it often did, 
below equality.' England, being confined to the defensive, 

> Of tliii Rodney Mud : ** The emennUng Rhode Island was the most fhtal 
neasnie that conld possibly be adopted. It gave np the best and noblest harbor 
in America, from whence sqoadrons, in fprty'«ight hours, conld blockade tlie 
three capital cities of America, naipely, Bostmi, New York, and Philadelphia" 
The whole letter, private to the First Lord of the Admiral^, is worth reading 
(Life of Rodney, rol. ii. p. 4S9.) 
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mm alwaja liable to loss when thus inferior. She actually 
did lose one by one, by sudden attack, most of her islands, 
and at different times had her fleet shut up under the batteries 
of a port; whereas the enemy, when he found himself in- 
ferior, was able to wait for reinforcements, knowing that ho 
had nothing to fear while so waiting.^ * 

Nor was this embarrassment confined to Uie West Indies. 
The nearness of the islands to the American oontinciit 
made it always possible for the offence to coinbine his fleets 
in the two quarters before the defence could lie siirtf of his 
purpose ; and although such combinntionr -vero controlled in 
some measure by well-understood conditions of weather and 
tlie seasons, the events of 1780 and 1781 show the jierplcxity 
felt from this cause by the ablest English admiral, whose 
dispositions, though faulty, but reflected the uncertainties of 
his mind. When to this einliarrassment, which is common 
to the defensive in all cuHes, is added the can.^ of tlio great 
British trade upon which the pro8|>erity of the empire 
mainly depemded, it must tie conceded that the task of the 
British admiral in the West Indies was neither light nor 
simple. 

In Europe, the safety of England herself and of (Gibraltar 
was gravely imiicrillcd by the nbHcnco of Ihest^ large de- 
tachments in the Western Hemisphere, to which may also lie 
attributed the loss of Minorca. When sixty-six allied ships- 
of-thc-linc confronted the thirty-five which alone England could 
collect, and drove them into their harlmrs, there was realised 
tliat mastery of the Channel which NajKileon claimed would 
make him beyond all doubt master of England. For thirty 
days, the tliirty ships wiiich fi>rmed the French contingent 
had cruised in the Bay of Biscay, awaiting the arrival of the 
tardy Spaniards ; but they were not disturk^d by the English 
fleet Gibraltar was more than once brought within sight of 
starvation, through the failure of communications with Eng* 

^ Tbs low of Sta. bocU not milttiin! agatnnt thbi ntatnnlbnt, betng dva le 
bappy iodscitj and «kill on the fiart of tliff Kiiglimh ailmiral, and the profewtoaal 
biei^pedt? of tb« commander of the greatlv NU|M*riur French Seei. 
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land ; and its deliverance waa due, not to the power of the 
English navy suitably disposed by its government, but to the 
skill of Britisli officers and the inefficiency of the Spaniards. 
In the great final relief, Lord Howe’s fleet numbered only 
thirty-four to the allied forty-nine. 

Which, then, in the difficulties under w'hich England labored, 
was the better course, — to allow the enemy free exit from liis 
ports and endeavor to meet him by maintaining a sufficient 
naval force on each of the exposed stations, or to attempt to 
watch his arsenals at home, under all the difficulties of the 
situation, not with the vain hope of preventing every raid, or 
intercepting every convoy, but with the expectation of frus- 
trating the greater combinations, and of following close at 
the heels of any large fleet that escaped ? Such a watch must 
not be confounded with a blockade, a term frequently, but 
not quite accurately, applied to it. I beg to inform your 
Lordship,” wrote Nelson, “ that the port of Toulon has never 
been blockaded by me ; quite the reverse. Every opportunity 
has been offered the enemy to put to sea, for it is there we 
hope to realize the hopes and cx{>ectations of our country.” 
‘‘Nothing,” he says again, “ever kept the French fleet in 
Toulon or Brest when they had a mind to come out ; ” and 
although the statement is somewdiat exaggerated, it is true 
that the attempt to shut them up in port would have been 
hopeless. What Nelson expected by keeping near their ports, 
with enough lookout ships properly distributed, w^as to know 
when they sailed and what direction they took, intending, to 
use his own expression, to “ follow them to the antipodes.” 
“ I am led to believe,” he writes at another time, “ that the 
Ferrol squadron of French ships will push for the Mediter- 
ranean. If it join that in Toulon, it will much outnumber us ; 
but I shall never lose sight of them, and Pellew (commanding 
the English squadron off Ferrol) will soon be after them.” 
So it happened often enough during that prolonged war that 
divisions of French ships escaped, through stress of weather, 
temporary absence of a blockading fleet, or misjudgment on 
the part of its commander ; but the alarm was quickly given, 
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some of the many frigates caught sight of them, followed to 
detect their probable destination, passed the word from point 
to point and from fleet to fleet, and soon a division of equal 
force was after them, to the antifK>des ” if need were. As, 
according to the traditional use of the French navy by French 
governments, their expeditions went not to fight the hostile 
fleet, but with “ ulterior objects,” the angry buzz and hot 
pursuit that immediately followed was far from conducive to 
.an undisturbed and methodical execution of the programme 
laid down, even by a single division ; while to great combi- 
nations, dependent u|)on uniting the divisions from different 
ports, they were absolutely fatal. The adventurous cruise of 
Bruix, leaving Brest with twenty-five ships-of-the-linc in 1799, 
the rapidity with which the new’s spread, the stirring action 
and individual mistakes of the English, the frustration of 
the French projects ^ and the closeness of the pursuit,* the 
escape of Missiessy from Rochefort in 1806, of the divisions 
of Willaumez and Leissegucs from Brest in 1806, — all 
these may be named, along with the great Trafalgar cam- 
paign, as affording interesting studies of a naval strategy 
following the lines here suggested ; while the camjiaign of 
1798, despite its brilliant ending at the Nile, may lie cited 
as a case where failure nearly ensued, owing to the English 
having no force before Toulon when the expedition sailed, 
and to Nelson being insufficiently provided with frigates. 
The nine weeks’ cruise of Ganteaume in the Mediterranean, 
in 1808, also illustrates the difficulty of controlling a fleet 
which has been permitted to get out, unwatched by a strong 
force, even in such narrow winters. 

No parallel instances can be cited from the war of 1778, 
although the old monarchy did not cover the movements of 

^ The plan of campaign traced by the Directory for Jlruix became iippomiible 
of execution ; the delay in the junction of the French and Spanifth fM|uadroiui 
having permitted 'Elngland to concentrate sixty ships in the Mediterranean. — * 
Treudet vol. iii. p. 158. 3 

* The combined squadrons of France and Spain, under Bruix, reached Brest 
^na their l^tum only twenty-four hours before Lord Keith, who had followed 
them from the Mediterranean. (James : Naval Histoiy of Great Britain.) 
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its fleets with the secrecy enforced by the stern militaiy 
despotism of the Empire. In both epochs England stood on 
the defensive ; but in the earlier war slic gave up the first line 
of the defence, off the hostile ports, and tried to protect all 
parts of her scattered empire by dividing the fleet among 
them. It has been attempted to show the weakness of the 
one policy, while admitting the difficulties and dangers of the 
other. The latter aims at shortening and deciding the war 
by either shutting up or forcing battle upon the hostile navy, 
recognizing that this is the key of the situation, when the sea 
at once unites and separates the different parts of the theatre 
of war. It requires a navy equal in number and superior 
in efficiency, to which it assigns a limited field of action, 
narrowed to the conditions which admit of mutual support 
among the squadrons occupying it. Thus distributed, it 
relies upon skill and watchfulness to intercept or overtake 
any division of the enemy which gets to sea. It defends 
remote possessions and trade by offensive action against 
the fleet, in which it sees their real enemy and its own 
principal objective. Being near the home ports, the relief 
and renewal of ships needing repairs are accomplished with 
the least loss of time, while the demands upon the scan- 
tier resources of the bases abroad are lessened. Tlie other 
policy, to be effective, call sfor superior numbers, because the 
different divisions are too far apart for mutual support. Each 
must therefore be equal to any probable combination against 
it, which implies superiority everywhere to the force of the 
enemy actually opposed, as the latter may be unexpectedly 
reinforced. How impossible and dangerous such a defensive 
strategy is, when not superior in force, is shown by the fre- 
quent inferiority of the English abroad, as well as in Europe, 
despite the effort to be everywhere equal. Howe at New York 
in 1778, Byron at Grenada in 1779, Graves off the Chesa-' 
peake in 1781, Hood at Martinique in 1781 and at St. Kitt’s 
in 1782, all were inferior, at the same time that the allied fleet 
in Europe overwhelmingly outnumbered the English. In con-# 
sequence, unaeaworthy ships were retained, to the danger of 
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tibeir crews and their own increasing injury, rather than di* 
minish the force by sending them home ; for the deficiencies 
of the colonial dock-yards did not allow extensive repairs 
without crossing the Atlantic. As regards the comparative 
expense of the two strategies, the question is not only 
which would cost the more in the same time, bui> which 
would most tend to shorten the war by the effectiveness of 
its action. 

The military policy of the allies is open to severer condem- 
nation than that of England, by so much as the party assum- 
ing the offensive has by that very fact an advantage over the 
defensive. When the initial difficulty of combining their 
forces was overcome, — and it has been seen that at no time 
did Great Britain seriously embarrass their junction, — the 
allies had the choice open to them where, when, and how to 
strike wdth tlieir superior numbers. How did they avail 
themselves of this recognized enormous advantage ? By nib- 
bling at the outskirts of the British Empire, and knocking 
their heads against the Rock of Gibraltar. The most seri- 
ous military effort made by France, in sending to the United 
States a squadron and division of troops intended to bo double 
the number of those w'hich actually reached their destination, 
resulted, in little over a year, in opening the eyes of England 
to the hopelessness of the contest with the colonics, and thus 
put an end to a diversion of her strength which had been 
most beneficial to her opponents. In the West Indies one 
petty island after another was reduced, generally in the ab- 
sence of the English fleet, with an case which showed how 
completely the whole question would have been solved by a 
decisive victory over that fleet ; but the French, though fa- 
vored with many opportunities, never sought to slip the knot 
by the simple method of attacking Hie force upon which all 
depended. Spain went her own way in the Floridas, and 
with an overwhelming force obtained successes of no military 
value. In Europe the plan adopted by the English govern- 
ment left its naval force hopelessly inferior in numbers year 
after year ; yet the operations planned by the allies seem in 
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no case seriouslj to have contemplated the destruction of that 
force. In the crucial instance, when Derby’s squadron of 
thirty sail-of-the-line was hemmed in the open roadstead of 
Torbay by the allied forty-nine, the conclusion of the council 
of war not to fight only epitomized the character of the action 
of the' combined navies. To further embarrass their ex- 
ertions in Europe, Spain, during long periods, obstinately 
persisted in tying down her feet to the neighborhood of 
Gibraltar ; but there was at no time practical recognition of 
the fact that a severe blow to the English navy in the Straits, 
or in the English Channel, or on the open sea, was the surest 
road to reduce the fortress, brought more than once within 
measurable distance of starvation. 

In the conduct of their offensive war the allied courts 
Buffered from the divergent counsels and jealousies which 
have hampered the movements of most naval coalitions. The 
conduct of Spain appears to have been selfish almost to dis- 
loyalty, that of France more faithful, and therefore also 
militarily sounder ; for hearty co-operation * and concerted 
action against a common objective, wisely chosen, would have 
better forwarded the objects of both. It must be admitted, 
too, that the indications point to inefficient administration 
and preparation on the part of the allies, of Spain especially ; 
and that the quality of the personnel ^ was inferior to that of 


1 The high professional attainments of manj of the French officers is not 
overlooked in this statement. The quality of the personnel was diluted by an 
inferior element, owing to the insufiScient number of good men. “ The person* 
nel of our crews had been seriously affected by the events of the campaign of 
1779. At the beginning of 1780 it was necessary either to disarm some ships, or 
to increase the proportion of soldiers entering into the composition of the crews. 
The minister adopted the latter alternative. New regiments, drawn from the 
land army, were put at the disppsal of the navy. The corps of officers, far from 
numerous at the beginning of hostilities, had become completely inadequate. 
Rear-Admiral de Qnichen met the greatest difficulty in forming the comple* 
ments, both officers and crews, for his squadron. He took the sea, Feb- 
ruary 3, with ships * badly manned,' as he wrote to the minister." (Chevalier : 
Hist, de la Marifle Fraa^aise, p. 184.) "Duripg the last war [of 1778] we had 
met the greatest difficulty in supplying officers to our ships. If it had bee|^ 
saqr to name admirals, commodores, and captains, it had been impossible to 
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England. Questions of preparation and administration, how« 
ever, though of deep military interest and importance, are 
Tery different from the strategic plan or metliod adopted by 
the allied courts in selecting and attacking their objectives, 
and so compassing the objects of the war ; and their exami- 
nation would not only extend this discussion unreasonably, 
but would also obscure the strategic question by heaping up 
unnecessary details foreign to its subject. 

As regards the strategic question, it may be said pithily 
that the phrase “ ulterior objects ” embodies the cardinal fault 
of the naval policy. Ulterior objects brought to nought the 
hopes of the allies, because, by fastening their eyes upon them, 
tliey thoughtlessly passed the road which led to them. De- 
sire eagerly directed upon the ends in view — or rather upon 
the partial, though great, advantages which they constituted 
their ends — blinded them to the means by which alone they 
could be surely attained ; hence, as the result of the war, 
everywhere failure to attain them. To quote again the 
summary before given, their object was ‘‘ to avenge their 
respective injuries, and to put an end to that tyrannical em- 
pire which England claims to maintain upon the ocean.” 
The revenge they had obtained was barren of benefit to them- 
selves. They had, so that generation thought, injured Eng- 
land by liberating America ; but they had not righted their 
wrongs in Gibraltar and Jamaica, the English fleet had not 
received any such treatment as would lessen its liaughty self- 
reliance, the armed neutrality of the northern powers had 
been allowed to pass fruitlessly away, and the English em- 
pire over the seas soon became as tyrannical and more abso- 
lute than before. 

Barring questions of preparation and administration, of 
the fighting quality of the allied fleets as compared with 
the English, and looking only to the indisputable fbet of 
largely superior numbers, it must be noted as the supremo 

fiU the vacancies catued by death, lickness, or promotion Imong officer! of 
^ rank of lieutenant and ensigu/’ (Chevalier : Marine FrBn 9 aiae aotii la 
Itdpabliqne, p. 20.) 
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factor in the militaiy conduct of the war, that, while flie allied 
powers were on the offensive and England on the defensive, 
the attitude of the allied fleets in presence of the .English 
navy was habitually defensive. Neither in the greater s^te- 
gic combinations, nor upon the battlefield, does there appear 
any sdrious purpose of using superior numbers to crush frac- 
tions of the enemy’s fleet, to make the disparity of numbers 
yet greater, to put an end to the empire of the seas by the 
destruction of the organized force which sustained it. With 
the single brilliant exception of Suffren, the allied navies 
avoided or accepted action; they never imposed it. Yet so 
long as the English navy was permitted thus with impunity 
to range the seas, not only was there no security that it would 
not frustrate the ulterior objects of the campaign, as it did 
again and again, but there was always the possibility that by 
some happy chance it would, by winning an important vio- 
toiy, restore the balance of strength. That it did not do so 
is to be imputed as a fault to the English ministry ; but if 
England was wrong in permitting her European fleet to fall 
so far below that of the allies, the latter were yet more 
to blame for their failure to profit by the mistake. The 
stronger party, assuming the offensive, cannot plead the 
perplexities which account for, though they do not justify, 
the undue dispersal of forces by the defence anxious about 
many points. 

The national bias of the French, which found expression in 
the line of action here again and for the last time criticised, 
appears to have been shared by both the government and the 
naval officers of the day. It is the key to the course of the 
French navy, and, in the opinion of the author, to its failure 
to achieve more substantial results to France from this war. 
It is instructive, as showing how strong a hold tradition has 
over the minds of men, that a body of highly accomplished 
and gallant seamen should have accepted, apparently without 
a murmur, so inferior a r61e for their noble profession. It 
carries also a warning, if these criticisms are correct, th^ 
current opinions and plf.usiblo impressions should always be 
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tested; for if erroneous they work sure failure, 
and perhaps disaster. 

There was such an impression largely held by French offi* 
cers of that day, and yet more widely spread in the United 
States now, of the efficacy of commerce-destroying as a main 
reliance in war, especially when directed against a commercial 
country like Great Britain. The surest means in my opin- 
ion,” wrote a distinguished officer, Lamotte-Picquet, to con- 
. quer the English is to attack them in tlieir commerce.” The 
harassment and distress caused to a country by serious inter- 
ference with its commerce will be conceded by all. It is 
doubtless a most important secondary operation of naval war, 
and is not likely to be abandoned till war itself shall cease ; 
but regarded as a primary and fundamental measure, sufficient 
in itself to crush an enemy, it is probably a delusion, and a 
most dangerous delusion, when presented in the fascinating 
garb of cheapness to the representatives of a people. Espe- 
cially is it misleading when the nation against whom it is to 
be directed possesses, as Great Britain did and does, the two 
requisites of a strong sea power, — a wide-spread healthy com- 
merce and a powerful navy. Where the revenues and indus- 
tries of a country can be concentrated into a few treasure- 
ships, like the flota of Spanish galleons, the sinew of war may 
perhaps be cut by a stroke ; but when its wealth is scattered 
in thousands of going and coming ships, when the roots of the 
system spread wide and far, and strike deep, it can stand 
many a cruel shock and lose many a goodly bough without 
the life being touched. Only by military command of the sea 
by prolonged control of the strategic centres of commerce, 
•can such an attack be fatal ; ^ and such control can be wrung 

1 The vital centre of English commerce is in the waters 8nrr6unding the Brit- 
ish Islands; and as the United Kingdom now depends largely upon external 
Bonrees of food-supply, it follows that France is the nation most favorably situated 
'to harass it by commerce4estroying, on account of her ueamesB and her posaeir 
siou of ports both on the Atlantic and the North Sea. From th jse issued the pri- 
VKteem which in the past preyed upon English shipping. The position is stronger 
wbw formerly, Cherbourg presenting a go(^ Channel port which France 
Ifidmd in the old wars. On the other hand, steam and railnvsds have made the 
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from a powerful navy only by fighting and overcoming it. 
For two hundred years England has been the great commer^ 
cial nation of the world. More than any other her wealth has 
been intrusted to the sea in war as in peace ; yet of all nations 
she has ever been most reluctant to concede the immunities of 
commerce and the rights of neutrals. Regarded not as a 
matter of right, but of policy, history has justified the refusal ; 
and if she maintain her navy in full strength, the future will 
doubtless repeat the lesson of the past. 

The preliminaries of the peace between Great Britain and 
the allied courts, which brought to an end this great war, 
were signed at Versailles, January 20, 1783, an arrangement 
having been concluded between Great Britain and the Ameri- 
can Commissioners two months before, by which the indepen- 
dence of the United States was conceded. This was the great 
outcome of the war. As between the European belligerents, 
Great Britain received back from Prance all the West India 
Islands she had lost, except Tobago, and gave up Sta. Lucia. 
The French stations in India were restored ; and Trincomalee 
being in the possession of the enemy, England could not 
dispute its return to Holland, but she refused to cede Nega- 
patam. To Spain, England surrendered the two Floridas and 
Minorca, the latter a serious loss had the naval power of Spain 
been sufficient to maintain possession of it ; as it was, it again 

ports on the northern coasts of the United Kingdom more available, and British 
shipping need not, as formerly, focns about the Channel. 

Much importance has been attached to the captures made during the late sum- 
mer manoeuvres ( 1888) by cruisers in and near the English Channel. The United 
States must remember that such cruisers were near their home ports. Their 
liue of coal-supply may have been two hundred miles ; it would be a very different 
thing to maintain them in activity three thousand miles from home. The fur- 
nishing of coal, or of such facilities as cleaning the bottom or necessary repairs, 
in snoii a case, would be so unfriendly to Great Britain, that it may well be 
doubted if any neighboring neutral nation would aUow them. 

CommerceHleBtroying by independent cruisers depends npon wide disseminar 
tion of force. dCommerc^estroying through control of a strategic centre by a 
great fleet depends upon concentration of foi^. Regarded as a primary, not aa 
a seoondaiy, operation, the former is condemned, the latter justified, by the expifi- 
ence of centmieB! 
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tell into the hands of Great Britain in the next war. Some 
unimportant redistribution of trading-posts on the west coast 
of Africa was also made. 

Trivial in themselves, there is but one comment that need 
be made upon these arrangements. In any coming war their 
permanency would depend wholly upon the balance dl sea 
power, upon that empire of the seas concerning which noth- 
ing conclusive had been established by the war. 

The definitive treaties of peace were signed at Versailles. 
September 8, 1783. • 
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Alhenmit Cardinal, minister to Philip 
V. of Spain, 283 ; naval and genend 
policy of, 234-286; failure of his 
schemes, 288 ; dismissed, 239. 

iliMoti, British Admiral, expedition to 
the Pacific, 261 ; captures a French 
squadron, 271. 

Arbuthnoi, British Admiral, engage- 
ment with French fleet off the Chesa- 
peake, 385-387. 

Armed Neutralitjf, the, of the Baltic 
powers, 405. 

Arnold, Benedict, treason of, 882; ex- 
pedition to James River, 8^. 

Barbadoee, strategic value of, 348, 
898, 518 ; ineflhctual attempt of the 
French against, 469. 

Barrington, British Admiral, energy of, 
365; takes Sta. Lucia and resists 
an attack by superior French fleet, 
866 ; second in command at battle of 
Grenada, 368 ; refuses the command 
of the Channel fleet, 404; a whig in 
politico, 500. 

BaUlei, Limd, Austerlitx, 24, 47 ; Blen- 
heim. 213; Boyne, 41, 185-187; 
Camden, 882, 884; Ciudad Rodrigo, 
storming of, 475 (note); Jena, 47; 
MeUurus, 19, 20; Plassey, 306; 
Savannah, assault on, 376; Tork- 
town, capitulation of, 390. 

Battle, Naval (Me lift of the principal 
naval baUlet, with plans, will be found 
OH pp, zxiii, xxlv), Actium, 13; 
Agosta, 165; Boscawen and De la 
Cine, 299; Byng off Minorca, 286, 
pkut 266; Cape Passaro, 63, 287; 

'OaMMpMke, 872-374, 888, 891; 


Copenhagen, 361 ; Ta Hougue, IBS* 
191, plan 188: Lepanto, 18,* 60; 
Lowestoft, lOo; Malaga, 110, 211, 
229; Mobile, 287, 854, 855, 361; 
Navarino, 13 (note) ; New Orleans, 
354-356; Nile, 10. 11, 80. 81, 358, 
861, 366, 533; Pocock and IVAchc, 
307-310, ;>fan 162; Port Hudson, 855, 
301; Rio de Janeiro, expedition 
against, 2.30; Rodney and Langara, 
404, 500 (and note); Schoneveldt, 
152; SU. Lucia, 806, 425, 478; St. 
Vincent, 11, 366, 858, 476 (note). /i/an 
146; Suffren and Hughes, fifth ac- 
tion, 403; Trafalgar, 9. 11, 12, 28 
(note), 24, 47. 85, 358, 854, 357, 438; 
Vigo galleons, 207. 

Benbow, British Admiral, sent to West 
Indies, 207 ; treason of his captains, 
207 ; killed in Uttle, 207. 

Bickertnn, Britisli Admiral, conducts a 
powerful convoy to the East Indies, 
452; arrived in India, 458; activity 
of, 458, 520; effects of arrival of, 
459, 461. 

BUine, Sir Gilbert,, physician to British 
fleet, letters of, 497,499, 500 (note). 501 . 

Blocicndp., of French ports by English 
fleets, 23 (note), 80, 210, 290, 207, 388, 
397, 402 (and note), 413, 525-527, 582, 
633; of Southern coast of Unit€*d 
States, 48, 44, 87 (note); Napoleon 
forces England to, 81 ; with conse- 
quent effect on American privateer- 
ing, 187; definition of efficient, 85; 
dangers to United States from, 86, 
87; offensive and defensive use of, 
87 (note) ; declaration of the Armed 
Neutrality concerning, 405 ; position 
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teken off an enemy*! port not neoet- 
iarily a blockade in ttrict tense of 
the word^ 632. 

Botcawm, British Admiral, expedition 
to India, failure of, 277 ; intercepts 
French ships off the 8t Lawrence, 
284; takes Louisbnrg, 294 ; disperses 
or destroys French fleet from Toulon, 
298. 

Burgoyne, British General, expedition 
from Canada, 343 ; effect of his sur- 
render, 346. 

Biissy, French General, second to Do- 
pleix in India, 305; intrigues with 
nabob of Bengal, 306; inrades Orissa, 
307 ; again sent to India during Amer- 
ican Revolution, 469; delayed en 
route, 460; reaches India, 461; be- 
sieged in Cuddalore by the English, 
462 ; relieved by Suffren, 463. 

Byngt Sir George, British Admiral, 
sent to Mediterranean, 236 ; destroys 
Spanish fleet at Cape Passaro, 237 ; 
pdicy at Messina, 2^. 

Bgng, John, British Admiral, sails to 
relieve Port Mahon, 286 ; action with 
the French fleet, 28^288 ; returns to | 
Gibraltar, is relieved, tried, 290, and 
shot, 291. 

Byron, British Admiral, commander-in- 
chief at Battle of Grenada, 367-371. 

Cape ef Good Hope, a half-way naval 
station, 28, 614; discovery of pas- 
sage round, 37, 38, 141 ; acquired by 
Holiand, 07; acquired by England 
during the Napoleonic wars, 327; 
English expedition against, 421; 
saved by SuflTren, 422-426, 427 ; 
utility to France, 4M, 620 ; Suffren’s 
reception at, 464, 466. 

Cartos III., King of the Two Sicilies, 
248, 249 ; enters into Bourbon Family 
Compact, 249; forced to withdraw 
his troops by a British commodore, 
262, 264, 304 ; succeeds to the Span- 
ish throne, ^4; enters into secret 
alliance with France, 812; 313 ; losses 
in Seven Yearii War, 316, 317 ; again 
enters alliance with France against 
Bngland, 401, 402. 


CharUa, Archduke, claimant to Spanish 
throne at Carlos III., 206 ; la^ at 
Lisbon, 208; lands in Catalonia and 
takes Barcelona, 218 ; takesand loses 
Madrid, 214 ; antipathy of Spaniards 
tOr 214, 216 ; inherits empire of Aus- 
tria and elected Emperor Charles VI. 
of Germany, 217 ; makes, as king of 
Spain, secret commercial treaty with 
England, 221 ; discontented with 
Treaty of Utrecht, 222, 234; re- . 
nounces claim to Spanish throne, 
236 ; Joins Quadruple Alliance, 286 ; 
obtains Naples and Sicily, 289 ; loses 
Naples and Sicily, 248; dies, leaving 
no son, 262; succeeded by Maria 
Theresa, 262. 

Charles II., naval policy of, 60, 61; 
restoration of, 90 ; political motives, 
100; cedes Dunkirk, 106; policy of 
commerce-destroying, 181 ; bargains 
with Louis XIV,, 143 ; declares war 
against Holland, 144; makes peace 
with Holland, 168; forms alliance 
with Holland, 166; dies, 176. 

Choiseuf, minister to Louis XV., 297 ; 
plans for invading England and Scot- 
land, 297, 300 ; makes close alliance 
with Spain, 811-313; policy after 
Seven Years* War, 830-886; naval re- 
forms, 331-333; supports Spain in 
dispute with England over the Falk- 
land Islands, 336; dismissed, 336. 

CUrkf John, work on Naval Tactics, 
77 (and note), 168-166, 289. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, British General, 
expedition up the Hudson, 848; 
cominandeMn-chief in America, 360, 
366, 401 ; opinions as to influence of 
sea power, 886, 401 ; sends detach- 
ments to the Chesapeake, 386, 387 ; 
directs Cornwallis to occupy York- 
town, 887 ; outwitted by Washington 
and Rochambeau, 387. 

Clive, Robert, afterward Lord, letter 
of, 276 (note) ; Indian career begins, 
282; retakes Calcutta, 806; defeats 
nabob of Bengal, takes Cbander- 
nagore, and wins battle of Plastey, 
806; r^uces Bengal, 806. 

Coibert becomes minister under Loai^ 
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XIV., 70; commercial and naTal 
poMey, 70-74, 106, 106, 169, 174; 
thwarted by the king. 170; liU trust 
in the resources of France, 198. 

Coltinffwood, British Admiral, leads a 
column at Trafalgar, 858; his con- 
duct at battle of Cape St. Vincent, 
355, 356; reverses Nelson's orders 
after his death, 358 ; loss in his ship 
at Trafalgar, 4*38 (note) ; blockading 
duty off French coast (letters), 526. 

Cotonien: origin of, 27; character of, 
28 ; effect on England of, 29, 82, 83, 
256, 326-328, 392-894, 806, 414; 
weakness of Spain through, 30, 41, 
42, 202, 261. 312, 827, 345, 346 ; effect 
of national character on, 55-58, 255, 
256 ; growth of English colonial sys- 
tem. 60, 62, 64. 217, 220, 228, 251, 
291, 305-807, 310, 321, 327 ; Colbert's 
policy, ?0, 71, 106; navy essential to 
security of, 41, 42. 74, 75, 82. 320, 
367, 373, 401, 416, 424, 434, 511, 529, 
641 ; support to sea power by, 88, 
212, 829, 415, 510, 511, 514, 520, 521 ; 
Dutch, 96, 97, 258; New York and 
New Jersey seized by English, 107, 
132; loss of French colonies, 219, 
291, 294, 295, 304, 814, 321, 322 ; loss 
of Spanish colonies, 219, 81fi^l7, 
821; French colonial policy, 242, 

254, 255, 257, 258, 278-278, 282, 283, 
306; Spanish colonial policy, 245- 
247, 2^ ; colonial expansion the 
characteristic motive of the wars 
from 1739 to 1788, 254, 281-284, 291, 
506-510 ; value of smaller West In- 
dia Ulands, 256, 374, 512, 513; the 
English in India, 257, 282, 306, 307, 
348, 849, 419, 420, 459; Vernon's and 
Anson's expedition against Spanish, 
261; Florida and the Bahamas re- 
covered by Spain, 517 (note). Brit- 
ish North American, character of, 

255, 283; extension over all the con- 
tinent east of the Mississippi, 65, 
321 ; quarrel with mother-country, 
884, 341 ; military situation of, 341- 
844; alliance with France, 350; effect 
of sea power upon their struggle, 

• JOT, 624 ; object of, 507, 508 ; policy 


of France in their struggle, 350, 511, 
512; distribution of colonial posses- 
sions at iieace of 1783, 540. • 

Commander^in-chitj] position of a naval, 
in liattle, 353-^^; question raised 
by action of the Due de Chartres, 
352 ; illusirated by practice of Ilowe, 
Nelson, Farragut, 353'-358 ; orders of 
French government, 3^. 

Commerett attempts to control by force, 
1, 62, 68. 100, 101, 107, 245, 247; 
trade routes, 25, 32, 33, 87, 38, 141, 
142 ; water carriage easier and 
cheaper than land, advantages 
of rivers and '.otets to, 25, 85, ; 

secure 8eat»(>rts and a navy neces- 
sary to security of, 26-28, 74-76, 82, 
83, 134, 135; the basis of a healthy 
navy, 2^, 45, 46, 82; war upon (see 
commerce-destroying) ; influence of 
Baltic trade upon sea i>uwer, 32, 62, 
239, 240, 405 ; effect of Central Ameri- 
can Canal on, 8.3, 325 ; effect of phys- 
ical conditions on, 86-«39; decay of 
Spanish, 41, 50-52 ; effect of national 
character on, 60-55; solicitude of 
English government concerning, 60» 
62, 63, 65, 66, 14.% 206, 218, . 220, 240, 
241, 247, 269, 270; the Navigation 
Act, 60; influence of the wealth of 
England on history, 64, 187, 197, 216, 
218, 227, 279, 295 ; commercial spirit 
of the Dutch, 49, 52. 55, 57, 68, 69, 
98; Colbert’s policy for developing, 
70, 71, 101, 102, 105, 106, 169; decay 
of French, under Douis XIV., 78, 
107, 167, 169, 170, 198, 199, 219, 226- 
228 ; improvement of Ftench, under 
Louis XV., 74, 242, 243 ; government 
influence on, 70, 71, 82, 101, 105, 106 ; 
dangers to United States, by block- 
ades, 84-87; commercial poliqy of 
United States, 84, 88 ; French, in 
1660, 98 ; Dutch, in 1660, 95-97, 181 ; 
rivalry of English and Dutch, 100, 
107 ; Leibnitx's proposition t# Louis 
XIV. to seize Eg 3 rpt, 141, 142 ; In- 
fluence of Dutch wealth, 167, 176, 
187, 197, 270, 27^ sufferings of 
Dutch, 88, 160, 167, 168; gains to 
English, by polity of Louis XIV^ 
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167, 170 ; effect of injnrj to, in hu- 
tening war, 176, 177 ; bearing of, up- 
on War of Spanish Succession, 201- 
204, 207, 209; Methuen Treaty of, 
with Portugal, 206, 228; concession 
to England of the Asiento, or slave 
trade, 217, 220, 246 ; growth of Eng- 
lish, ^ring eighteenth century, 220, 
223-226, 228, 220, 288, 241, 246, 819, 
828, 828 ; secret treaty of, made with 
England by claimant to Spanish 
throne, 221 ; decay of Dutch, in early 
part of eighteenth century, 60, 220- 
221^ 224; English, contraband with 
Spanish America, 240, 241, 246-247 ; 
sufferings of, 1740-1748, 279, 280; 
sufferings of, 1766-1763, 811, 312, 
817-319 ; prosperity of English com- 
merce, 1766-1763, 297, 318, 319, 323 ; 
effect of commercial interests on the 
results at Yorktown, 892; great cen- 
tre of English, 639 (note) ; policy of 
Great Britain as to neutral, 640. 
Commerce-DtBtroying ( Cruising War- 
fare), a strategic question, 8; de- 
pendence on geographical position, 
81 ; diffusion of effort, 31 ; disadvan- 
tageous position of United States, 
81, 640 (note); Spanish treasure- 
ships, 41, 61, 207, 262, 818, 316 ; Eng- 
lish and Dutch commerce defy, 61, 
138, 134, 136, 206, 229, 297, 317, 318, 
319, 639, 640 ; Charles II. resorts to 
it as a substitute for great fleets, 131 ; 
disastrous results, 132 ; discussion of, 
as a principal mode of warfare, 182- 
186 ; dependent upon a near base or 
upon powerful fleets, 132, 196, 230, 
314 ; illustrations, 1662-1783, 188- i 
136 ; ipjurious reaction on the nation I 
relying upon it, 136; illustrations, I 
136-188 ; mistaken conclusions drawn I 
. from American privateering in 1812, 
and from the Confederate cruisers, 
187, 138 ; effbct of great navies, 138 ; 
illustrations, after battle of Solebay, 
148 ; after little of Tbxel, 154 ; de- 
cline of Dutch navy, 160, and conse- 
quent increasg of oommeroe-destroy- 
hig by French privateers, 167 ; in the I 
war of 1669-1697, diecusslon, 198- i 


[ 196;in the war of 1702-1718, 228< 

I 230; in war of 1739-1748, 880; in 
Seven Years’ War, 296, 297, 311, 81^ 
816, 317-319 (discussion), ^ (note); 
in American Revolution, 844, 88^ 
892, 400, 404, 408 (and note), 409, 
448, 446, 462, 460, 630, 639, 640 (and 
note) ; French privateering, 188, 186, 
167, 196, 196, 229, 280, 814, 817-319; 
peculiar character of French privai 
teering, 1689-1718, 194-196, 229, 28a 

Conflatu, French Admiral, commands 
fleet intended for invasion of £ng« 
land, 800 ; sails from Brest, 801 ; en« 
counters Hawke and is defeated by 
him, 302-804. 

CmiwalliB, British General, wins battle 
of Camden, 882 ; overruns Southern 
States, 884; marches into Virginia, 
386; takes position at Yorktowq, 
387 ; surrounded by enemies, 889; 
capitulates, 390. 

Cornwallis, Captain British navy, gal« 
lant conduct in Hood’s action at St. 
Christopher, 472. 

Corsica, island of, naturally Italian, 82; 
a dependency of Genoa, 201 ; Genoa 
cedes fortifled harbors to France, 
292; whole island ceded to France, 
384 ; strategic value, 836. 

Cromwell, Oliver, naval policy of, 60; 
issues Navigation Act, 60 ; condition 
of navy under, 60, 61, 101, 127 ; takes 
Jamaica, 60; takes Dunkirk, 106. 

HAche, French Commodore, reaches 
India, 807 ; flrst and second battles 
with Focock, 808; ill-will to the 
French governor, Lally, 807, 809; 
goes to the Isle of France, 809 ; re- 
turn to the peninsula, and third bat- 
tle with Focock, 810 ; abandons the 
peninsula, 310. 

De Barras, French Commodore, com- 
mands F^nch squadron at Newport, 
and takes part in operations against 
Cornwallis, 389-392. 

De la C/tis, French Commodore, sails 
frrpm Toulon to join Brest ^eet, 298 ; 
Encounters and beaten by Boscawen. 
299. 
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lyE^aing^ French Admiral, tranaferred 
from the army to the nayy, 371 ; 
long passage from Toulon to the 
Delaware, 359; fails to attack the 
British fleet in New York, 301 ; runs 
British batteries at New|Hirt, 301; 
sails in pursuit of Howe’s fleet, and 
receives iiyuries in a gale, 302 ; goes 
to Boston, 308 ; foiled by Howe on 
all points, 303, 304; goes to West 
Indies, 805; failure at Sts. Lucia, 
360; capture of St Vincent and 
Grenada, 307 ; action with Byron’s 
fleet, 807-^71; professional charac- 
ter, 371, 375 ; ineffectual assault on 
Savannah, 876; return to France, 
876. 

D*AVre<*s, French Admiral, commands 
French contingent to the allied fleet 
at Solebay, 147; at Schonevcldt, 
151; at the Texei, 152; equivocal 
action at the battle of the Texei, 
153, 155 ; notice of, 170. 

De Gratae, French Admiral, sails from 
Brest for West Indies, 383 ; partial 
action with Hood off Martinique, 
383, 384; takes Tobago, and goes 
thence to San Domingo, 384 ; deter- 
mines to go to Ciiesapcakc Bay, 
388 ; thoroughness of his action, 31^, 
392; anchors in Lyniihaveii Bay, 
888; skilfril management when op- 
posed by Graves. 889 ; share in re- 
sults at Yorktown, 300; declines to 
remain longer in the United States, 
400, 418, 460 ; return to West Indies, 
and expedition against St Kitt’s 
Island, 469 ; outgcneralled by Hood, 
470-476; criticisms upon his actions, 
392, 476-478, 483, 489, 404; return 
to Martinique, 479 ; in command of 
combined fleet in expedition against 
Jamaica, 479; sails from Martinique, 
480 ; partial action of April 9, 1782, 
481-483; battle of the ^ints, 486- 
490; surrenders with his flag-ship, 
489; later career and death, 501-503; 
findings of the court-martial on, 503. 

2>s Gmdien, French Admiral, wary 

• tactics of, 7, 418, 433; takes com- 
iSiand in West Indies, 876; imtions. 


with Bodney, 878-381; returns to 
France, 381, 405 ; chief command ^f 
allied fleeu in Europe, 407, 408; 
abortive action at Torbay, 406 (and 
note) ; injuries to convoy under his 
care, 408 ; Rodney’s opinion of, 499; 
ditflculty in manning his 586 
(note). 

D*Ormllier$, French Admiral, iiistruc 
tiotts to, 339, 340 ; appointed to 
command Brest fleet, ,139 ; com- 
inander-in chief at battle of Ushant, 
350-352 ; commands allied flee\p in 
English Char:ui, 1779, 402 (and 
note) ; retires irom the navy, 406 

De Hiont, d’Alliert, Captain in French 
navy, leads in the attack on Hood’s 
position at St. Kitt’s, 474; Suffren’s 
opinion of, 474 ; gallantry at time of 
lie Grasse’s defeat, 502 (note). 

Dt Ttrna^, French Commodore, com- 
mands fleet which convoys Ko- 
chamlieau to America, 3H2; posi- 
tion occupied in Newport, 394-,390; 
Washington’s menioruntlum to, 397. 

De VuHdrmii, French Commodore, sec- 
ond in command to Do Grasse, 494 ; 
conducts partial attack of April 9, 
1782, 482, 494; assumes command 
after De Grasse’s capture, 407. 

Derby, British Admiral, relieves Gib- 
raltar, 407, 414 (note) ; retreats be- 
fore superior allied fleet, 40R. 

Ikatoucfmt, French Commodore, en- 
gagement with English fleet off the 
Ciiesapcakc, 385-387. 

Douylat, Sir Charles, Captain British 
navy, chief of staff to Hodtioy, 486 
(note); letters of, 486 (and note), 
490, 493 ; credit of breaking French 
line claimed for, 490 ; opinion it to 
Rodney’s failure to pursue Ids suc- 
cess, 496. 

Duboit, Canlinal, minister of Philippe 
d’Orleans, 233 ; his policy, 238, 2&, 
237,230,241; death, 241. ^ 

Duguay-Trouin^ French privateer, ez« 
pedition against Rio de Janeiro, 230. 

Dupieix, advances the Power of France 
in India, 248; his ambition and 
policy, 258, 274, 282 ; problem before 
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him in India, 275; foiled by lack of 
sea power, 276, 278; quarrel with 
La Bourdonnais, 276 ; seizes Madras, 
276; successful defence of l^ondi- 
cheny, 277 ; extends his power in 
the peninsula, 282; is recalled to 
Frant^ 282. 

Duqwane, French Admiral, compares 
French and Dutch officers, 129 ; 

' commands at battle of Stromboli, 
160>162; tactics of, 168-1G5; com- 
mands at battle of Agosta, 165. 

Egyj^, Napoleon’s expedition to, 10, 
11 ; Leibnitz proposes to Louis XIV. 
to seize, 141 ; commanding com- 
mercial and strategic position of, 
141, 142 ; occupation of, by England, 
22, 328; importance of, to India, 
328. 

EUioit^ British General, commands at 
Gibraltar during the great siege, 411. 

England, See under Colonies, Com- 
merce, Commerce-Destroying, Geo- 
graphical Position, Government, In- 
habitants, character and number of. 
Naval Policy, Naval Tactics, Sea 
Power, Strategy. 

Extent of Territory, its effect upon the 
sea power of a country, 42-44. { 

Falkland Islands, dispute concerning, I 
335. 

Farragut, American Admiral, at Mobile, j 
164, 287, 861 ; at Port Hudson, 861 ; | 
at New Orleans, 354, 356 ; practice 
of, as to his position in order of 
battle, 854-856. 

FUuri, Cardinal, minister of Louis XV ., 
241 ; peace policy, 241, 243, 253 ; | 
commercial expansion of France un- { 
der, 242, 248 ; accord with Walpole, | 
241, 244, 252 ; policy, continental | 
rather than maritime, 243, 244, 251, | 
258; supports claimant to Polish ; 
throne, 247 ; arranges Bourbon Fam- 
ily Compact with Spain, 244, 248 ; ac- 
quires Bar and Lorraine for France, 
249 ; allows fbe navy to decay, 244, 
249 , 252 , 263 ; death, 258 . 

Franes, See under Colonies, Com- 


merce, Commerce 7>estrojing, Ge» 
graphical Position, Government, In- 
habitants, character and number of 
Naval Policy, Kavat Tactics, Sea- 
Power, Strategy. 

Frederick, King of Prussia, seizes Silesia, 
262; Silesia ceded to, 278; opens 
Seven Years' War, 202 ; desperate 
struggle of, 295, 805; losses in the 
war, 324 ; results of the war to, 324 ; 
partition of Poland, 386. 

Gardiner's Bay, Long Island, useful as 
a base of operations to an enemy of 
the United States, 212, station of 
English fleet, 886. 

Geographical Position, its effect upon 
the sea power* of countries, 29-85. 

Gibraltar, strategic question, 12 ; taken 
by Rooke, 210; strategic value, 212; 
value to England, 29, 32, 220, 298, 
828, 414 ; offers to restore to Spain, 
236, 298 ; attacks on, 212, 245, 411 ; 
siege of, 408-412. 

Government, character and policy of, 
effect upon the sea power of coun- 
tries, 58^ ; English, 59-67 ; Dutch, 
67-69 ; Fiench, 69-82 ; United States, 
83-88. 

Graves, British Admiral, commanding 
in New York, sails to relieve Corn- 
wallis, 389; out-manoeuvred by De 
Grasse, 891 ; criticisms on, 390, 391. 

Graves, British Captain, afterward ad. 
miral, urges Rodney to attack French 
squadron anchored in Newport, 896 ; 
second to Nelson at Copenhagen, 
896 (note); blockading on French 
coast, 526. 

Great Britain, See England. 

Hannibal, See Second Punic War, 
18-21. 

Havana, strategic value of, 315, 517, 
519 ; taken by the English, 815 ; re- 
stored at Peace of Paris, 321, 8^.*^ 

Hawke, Sir Edward,' afterward Lord, 
British Admiral, ffistinguishes him- 
Mlf at the battle of Toulon, 266; 
Mptures a French squadron, 271-* 
278 ; seizes French shipping, in dhS 
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AtUntic, 285 ; relieves Byng in the 
Meditemmean, 290 ; blockade of 
Brest, 800, 527; brilliant action in 
Qoibmn Bay, 800-804; maxim as 
to strength of English fleet, 523. 

Henrjf /K, of France, policy of, 50, 69, 
02, 93. 

Herbert, British Admiral, commands 
allied English and Dutch fleets at 
battle of Beachy Head, 182. 

Holland, See under Colonies, Com- 
merce, Commerce-Destroying, Geo- 
graphical Position, Government, In- 
habitants, character and number of. 
Naval Policy, Naval Tactics (Ruy- 
ter’s), Sea Power, Strategy. 

Hood, Sir Samuel, afterward Lord, 
British Admiral, trait of subordina- 
tion in, 856 (note) ; action with De 
Grasse ofi* Mjartinique, 383 ; sent by 
Rodney to America with fourteen 
ships, 389, 800 ; second in command 
in action off Chesapeake, 801 ; tem- 
porary chief command in West In- 
dies, 469; brilliant action at St. 
Christopher’s Island, 470-476 ; Junc- 
tion with Rodney, 470 ; partial action 
of April 0, 1782, 481-483; at batUe 
of the Saints, 48(M90, 491-493 ; De 
Grasse’s flag-ship strikes to his, 489 ; 
opinion as to Rodney’s failure to 
pursue his advantage, 496 ; captures 
four French ships, 408 ; later career 
and death, 604. 

Hoste, Paul, work on naval tactics, 77, 
147, 182, 184. 

Howe, Lord, British Admiral, naval 
policy of, 9; at Philadelphia, 860; 
at New York, 360 ; at Newport, 361 ; 
energy and skill of, 363, 364 ; com- 
mands Channel fleet, 408; relieves 
Gibraltar, 412; a whig in politics, 
600 ; opinion as to blockades, 526. 

Howe, Sir William, British General, 
commander-in-chief in America, 348 ; 
expedition to the Chesapeake, 343, 
468, 629, 530 ; indolence of, 364. 

Hvghes, Sir Edward, Britbh Admiral, 
arrives in India, 849 ; takes Negapa- 
tam and Trincomalee, 349 ; first meet- 

* ing with Suffiren, 427 ; task in India, 


428; first battle with Suffren’s squad- 
ron. 4-kM34; second battle with 
Suffren, 437-441 ; contemporary drit- 
icisnis on, 442; third battle with 
Suffren, 446-448 ; tactics of, 431, 449, 
458, 456, 462; slowness of, loses 
’Princomalee, 450, 451 ; fourth battle 
with SufiVen, 453-455; praise be- 
stowed by, upon his captains, 456; 
goes to Bombay from Coromandel 
coast, 458 ; returns to Madras, 461 ; 
supports English siege of Cuddalore, 
462 ; fifth battle with SufiVeii, 468 ; 
abandons Uic field, 468 ; death,^67. 

ll^der All, Sulun of Mysore, 419 ; war 
upon the English, 420; .denied the 
aid of the French squadron, 421; 
Suffren communicates with, 443 ; 
visited by Suffren, 450 ; negotiations 
of Suffren with, 459, 460; death of, 
461. 

Inhahttanta, character of, effect upon tlie 
sea power of a country, 50-58. 

Inhabit mU, number of, effect upon the 
sea power of a country, reserve 
stnmgth, 44-49. 

geographical position of, 32; 
physical conformation of, 30, 40; 
necessity for a navy, 40; Sicilian 
revolt against Spain, 1674, 159; 
Spanish possessions in, 1700, 201 ; 
Sarflinia taken by allied fleets, 215; 
disposition of Spanish provinces in, 
at peace of 1713, 210 ; Sicily trans- 
ferred to Austria, and Sardinia to 
House of Savoy, 1710, 289; Spanish 
expedition into, 248; foundation of 
Bourbon Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
248 ; Spanish operations against Aus- 
tria, 1741, 263, 264 ; King of Naples 
forced to withdraw troops ffom Span- 
ish army by Englisb fleet, 263 ; dis- 
position of provinces of, at peace of 
1748, 278; transfer of Corsica to 
France by (3enoa, 292, 884# acquiib 
tion of Malta by England, 327. 

Jamaica, taken bja English, under 
Cromwell, 60; wish of Spain to re- 
cover, 34^ 510, 512; strategic value 
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of, 894, 517, 518; combined expe- 
dition againit, 479; frustrated by 
Kodney's rictoiy over De Grasse, 
495; Rodney repairs to, after bis 
victory, 501, 517. 

James li., a seaman by profession, 61, 
115; commands at battle of Lowes- 
toft, aa Duke of York, 109; com- 
mands at the battle of Solebay, 147 ; 
deprived of the command, 151 ; suc- 
ceeds to the throne, 175 ; interest in 
the navy, 176, 177, 178 ; flight from 
England, 178; lands in Ireland, 179; 
defeated at the Boyne, 186 ; at Cape 
La Hougue, 188 ; death, 205. 

Jenkins, captain of a merchant brig, the 
story of his ears, 250. 

Jervis, Sir John, afterward Earl St. 
Vincent, British Admiral, naval pol- 
icy of, 0 ; tactics at Cape St. Vincent, 
11, 147, 157,476 (note) ; testimony at 
Keppel’s court-martial, 352. 

Johnstone, British Commodore, sails for 
Cape of Good Hope, 421 ; commis- 
sioner to American Congress, 421 
(note) ; attacked by Suffren at the 
Cape Verde Islands, 421-425 ; antici- 
pated by Suffren at the Cape, 427 ; 
returns unsuccessful to England, 427. 


Kempenfetdt, British Admiral, cuts off 
part of De Guichen’s convoy, 408, 
414, 417, 475. 

Keppel, Lord, British Admiral, ap- 
pointed to command Channel fleet, 
841 ; battle of Ushant, 350-352 ; head 
of admiralty and disapproves treaty 
of peace, 499; a whig in politics, 
500. 

King, British Commodore, stubborn 
defence of the ** Exeter,” 449 ; visits 
Suffren at the Cape of Good Hope, 
465. 

la Boitrdpmais, governor of the Isle of 
France, 243, 278; his active admin- 
istration, 273; prepares to attack 
English commeipe in the East Indies, 
273; takes and ransoms Madras, 
qoarrels with Diipleiz» squadron 


wrecked, returns to France, and 
dies, 276. 

V^tenduere, French commodore, brill- 
iant defence of, 272. 

Lafagette, Marquis de, arrival in Amer- 
ica, 845 ; operations in Virginia, 885 ; 
expressions of Washington to, as to 
necessity of naval help, 897, 400; 
associations of his name to Ameri- 
cans, 501. 

La Galissoniere, French Admiral, com- 
mands the fleet in the expedition to 
Minorca,285 ; defeats Byng’sattempt 
to relieve Port Mahon, 286>288. 

Lallg, French governor of India, reaches 
India, 807; quarrels with Commo- 
dore DAche, 807; takes Fort 8t. 
David, 308 ; besieges Madras, but - 
fails, 310 ; fall of Frencli power un- 
der, 310. 

Langara, Spanish Admiral, defeated 
and captured by Rodney, 403, 404, 
499 ; action at Toulon in 1793, 156. 

Leibnitz, proposes to Louis XIV. the 
occupation of Egypt, 106, 107, 141, 

142. 

Louis XIV., growth of French navy 
under, 72 ; enmity to Holland, 78 ; 
policy of, 73, 103-105, 140, 148, 205; 
naval policy of, 72,74, 107, 138, 141- 

143, 155, 159, 166, 174, 178-181, 194- 
196; assumes personal government, 
90 ; initiates general wars, 91 ; con- 
dition of France at accession of, 93 ; 
commercial policy of, 54, 105, 167, 
169, 170, 176; aggressions of, 189, 
173; declares war against Holland, 
144 ; campaign in Holland, 149-151 ; 
evacuates Holland, 158 ; Sicilian 
episode, 159-166; peace with Hol- 
land! 168 ; declares war against Ger- 
many, 177 ; against Holland, 178 ; 
supports invasion of Ireland, 179- 
186 ; plans invasion of England, 188- 
191 ; concessions by, at peace of Rys- 
wick, 197; effect of policy of, on 
sea-power, 198-200 ; accepts bequest 
of Spanish throne to his grandson, 
203; reduced to extremities in War 
of Spanish Succession, 215, 216 ; hu- ^ 
miliating concessions at peace ofr 
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Utrecht^ 210-221 ; exhaustion of 
France under, 227 ; privateering un- 
der, 138, 134, 195, 230 ; death of. 232. 

Lnuii XV., ascends throne, 232; condi- | 
tion of French commerce under. 74, 
242-244,279, 280, 311, 318; condition 
of French navy, 74-77, 244, 252-251. 
250, 276. 270, 280, 288, 291, 311 ; 
restoration of the navy, 76, 831-333 ; 
defensive alliance with Spain, 248, 
263-268 ; offensive alliance with 
Spain, 313, 333; death, 33G. 

Louis XVI., begins to reign, 336 ; naval 
policy of, 78-80, 837-340, 402, 403, 
452 ; general policy of, 336, 837, 345, 
850, 382, 410, 500-512, 536-540; 
treaty with the United States, 346 ; 
breach with England, 350. 

Louisbitrff, Cape Breton Island, strategic 
importance of, 28, 204, 328 ; retained 
by France at Peace of Utrecht, 219 ; 
taken by New England colonists, 269 ; 
restored to France at peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 277 ; taken by Boscawen, 
204. 

Madras, capital of a British presidency 
in India, 257 ; taken by French, 270 ; 
exchanged for Louisburg at peace of 
1748, 277 ; besieged by French in 
1750, 310; danger from Hyder Ali 
in 1780, 420 ; principal British naval 
station during the struggle, 1781- 
1788, 420, 4;i7, 444, 450, 451 ; danger 
of roadstead, in northeast monsoon, 
458, 518, 519. 

Mahrattas, the, position in India of, 
and war with English, 410, 420; 
peace with the English, 450, 461. 

Maria Theresa, ascends Austrian 
throne, 262 ; war with Prussia, 
France, and Spain, 262, 263; war 
with Prussia, in alliance with France 
and Russia, 202. 

Martinique, French West India Island, 
base for commerce^estroying, 31, 
136, 814; taken by the English, 185, 
"814; effects of this conquest, 318; 
restored to France at peace of Paris, 
821 ; principal base of French navy 

• in West Indies, 848, 366, 469, 479; 


actions near, 878, 383 ; strategic 
position of, 480, 517, 518, 523. 

Matthews, British Admiral, commander- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean and 
minister to Sardinia, 263; action 
with combined French and Spanish 
fleets. 265-267 ; court-martialled and 
casliiered, 268. • 

Masarin, Cardinal, policy of, 70, 03; 
death, 00. 

Mediterranean AVci, control of, influence 
on St^nd Punic war, 14-21 ; strate- 
gic points in, 13, 20, 22, 28, 32, 62, 68, 
82, 141, 142, 20::, 203, 215, 220. 285, 
298, 827, m, 303, 515; advan- 
tage of sii ategic study of, 33 ; anal- 
ogy to Carribean Sea, 38; increase 
of English (Kiwer in, 206. 210, 212, 
215, 210, 220, 220, 235, 230. 263. 822, 
827, 828 ; Austria established in, 
239; Sardinia given to lloiiso of 
Savoy, 239 ; foundation of Bour- 
bon Kingdom of Two Sicilies, 248, 
strengthens France in, 249 ; English 
navy in, 103, 206, 208, 210-216, 26:1- 
268, 286-20r, 206, 208, 412, 515, 5:i2. 
583; France acquires Corsica, 834, 
8:15 ; England loses Minorca in 
American Revolution, 400, 540. 

Monk, British General and Admiral, 
saying about Dutch trade, 107 ; com- 
mands English fleet in the Four 
Days’ Battle, 117-128; tactics of, 
121, 124; merits of, 126; opposition 
to laying up the lieavy ships, 131; 
death, 127. 

Morogues, Bigot de, work on Naval 
Tactics, 10, 77, 288. 

Napolt>on T., recommends study of mil- 
itary history, 2; Egyptian expedi- 
tion, 10, 107; Trafalgar campaign, 
11, 12, 28, 24 (note), 110, 532, 533; 
fiivorite objective, 47 ; naval policy, 
81, 506 ; influence of French navy on 
American privateering in (812, 187. 

iVoeo/ Poliejf, value of reserve force, 
48; colonial, 66;* In peace, 82; io 
war, 82 ; soldiers commanding ships, 
127 ; commerce-destroying and priva- 
teering (see Commerce-destroying) 
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Booriioii Familj compact, 248» 313 ; 
•igniflcance of the wan from 1739 to 
I7b3, 254 ; Dutch, 67-39, 96-99, 108, 
109, 126, 174, 201-204, 217, 218, 222, 
406 ; Engluh, 69-67, 78, 100, 101, 106, 
107, 131, 140, 143, 174, 176. 192-196, 
201-204, 206, 224, 226, 229, 238-241, 
244, 243; 264, 298. 326-328, 406, 417, 
442, 461, 462, 606, 640;. French, 29, 
64, 69-81, 93, 104, 106-107, 166, 167- 
170, 177, 187. 197, 199, 212, 226, 238, 
242-244, 262, 282, 287-290, 291, 809, 
311, 822, 881-384, 337. 340, 869, 382, 
408* (and note), 461, 462, 469, 460, 
606, 610, 611; maritime inscription, 
46; Leibnitz's proposition to Louis 
XIV., 141, 142 ; Italian, 89, 40 ; Span- 
ish, 41, 61, 94, 166, 246, 312, 333, 348, 
401, 407, 610, 617 (note), 636, 636; 
United States, 26, 88, 34, 38, 39, 42, 
49, 83-88, 326, 826, 689, 640 (note). 
jVuvo/ TacticM, unsettled condition of 
modern, 2 ; qualities of galleys, 
steamen, and sailing-ships, 3-6 ; 
windward and leeward positions, 6 , 
change of, from age to age, 9, 10, 22, 
130, 606; Oreships, 109, 110, 113, 
114 ; torpedo-cruisen, 111 ; group 
formation, 112; close-hauled Hne-of- 
battle, 116; breaking the line, 124, 
147, 266, 268, 286, 880, 881, 488, 491 ; 
refusing the Tan, 148, 162, 167, 183, 
190, 266, 482, 484 ; concentration by 
defiling, 308, 887, 470, 492; concen- 
tration by doubling, 126, 147, 188, 
272, 878, 879, 432, 488, 438-441 ; gen- 
eral chase with 8, 4, 184, 237, 
271, 299, 802, m, 867-869, 404, 481, 
482, 486 ; French, in eighteenth cen- 
tury, 79. 80. 114, 163; 164, 287-290, 
838, 340, 361, 872, 883, 426, 426, 481, 
474 (and note), 476, 478, 482, 483, 
486-488, 404, 638 ; English, in eigh- 
teenth centuiy, 127-129, 103, 211, 
287, 266, 268, 271, 286. 287, 299, 803, 
307, 3fiD, 362, 860, 377-381, 886, 889, 
891, 404. 412, 442, 447, 449, 463-466^ 
462, 468, 470-473. 476 (and note), 
486^90 ; MonIFs, 121 ; Ruy ter's, 145, 
147, 148, 162, 164, 167, 161 ; Du- 
queane's, 161-163; 165; Herbert's* 


182; TounrUle's. 182. 184, 186, 187, 
189; Rooke's, 211; Byng's, 286; 
Hawke's, 271, 272, 808; Keppel's 
and D’OrTliliers, 361 ; Barrin^n's, 
366; Byron's, 367-369; D’Estaing’s, 
369, 370; Rodney's, 877-379, 404, 
488, 491 ; De Urasse’s, 388, 889, 471- 
474, 481-483, 486-489; Arbuthnot 
and Destouches's, 386; Grares's, 
889, 891; Suffren's, 425, 426^ 482, 
433, 489, 456, 466; Hood's, 472, 
473 ; Clerk's work on. 77, 163, 211 ; 
Hoste's work on, 77 ; Morogues' work 
on, 77 ; position of commander-in- 
chief in battle, 853-868; efiect on, 
of changes in naral material, 2-5, 9, 
10, 22, 109, 116, 884 (note), 886 
(note), 493-406. 

Navies, condition of: 

British, under Cromwell, 62 ; under 
Charles II., 61, 101 ; character of 
Tessels, 16^, 101; qualities of offi- 
cers, 1^0, 126-129 ; decline of, under 
Charles II., 174 ; improrement of, by 
James II., 176; numbers in 1691, 
187 ; deterioration under William 
HI., 192 ; improvement under Anne, 
209, 220, 224, 226, 229 ; numbers and 
condition of, in 1727, 1784, and 1744, 
269, 260; inefficiency of officers, 
1744, 265-269; numbers of, 1766- 
1763, 291 ; numbers of, in 1778, 837, 
341 ; professional skill of officers 
in American Revolution, 879 (and 
note), 401, 412, 449, 466, 497 ; admin- 
istration of, 417, 452, 623, 627. 

Dutch, prior to 1660, 68, 98, 99; 
character of ships, 102 ; professional 
qualities of officers, 109, 126, 127, 
129, 157 ; Duquesne's estimate of 
Dutch officers, 129 ; decline of, after 
1676, 160, 174; decline of, during 
War of Spanish Succession, 221, 
222 ; practiced disappearance of, after 
1713, 222. 

French, 53 ; numbers in 1661, 70 ; 
numbers in 1666, 72 ; numbers, 1688- 
1690, 72. 178, 179, 180; administra- 
tion of, 1660-1695, 72 ; condition of, 
at end of Louis XI V.'s reign, 74, 191 ; , 
character of vessels in 1660, 10f| 
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pfofeiiloiial qoAlitiM of offlcen in 
MTonteenth and eighteenth centn- 
riee, 129, 161, 170-172, 185; decay 
in number and condition, 1713-1700, 
74-76, 209, 216, 244, 252, 269, 260, 
279, 280, 288, 291, 811, 812 ; rerieal 
of, 1760, 76-78, 381 ; nuniben of, in 
1761 and 1770, 381 ; discipline during 
war of 1778, 832, 333; numbers in 
1778, 46, 837 ; superior to British in 
size and batteries of ships, 838, 498, 
494; professional skill of officers, 
365, 412, 486, 436, 447, 457, 484, 497, 
627, 586 (note); administration of, 
402 (and note), 403, 462, 686, 637 ; 
numbers of, in 1791, 338; numbers 
of, in 1814, 81. 

Spaniih, condition of, anterior to 
1660, 41, 60. 94, 96 ; in 1676, 160, 
165; restoration by Alberoni, 234; 
destruction of ships at Cape Passaro 
and of dock-yards, 237, 238 ; numbers 
of, 1747, 259; numters of, 1756, 
291 ; numbers of, in 1761, 831 ; num- 
bers of, in 1779, 837 ; superior to 
British in size and batteries of ships, 
838; administration of, 402 (and 
note), 408, 586; character of the 
personnel, 527. 

Nebon, Horatio, afterward Lord, Brit- 
ish Admiral, tactics at the battle of 
the Nile, 10; Trafalgar campaign, 
11, 23 (note), 527, 632, 533; Uctics 
at Trafalgar, 12, 354, 459 ; enforces 
Narigation Act, 60, 251; orders at 
Trafalgar, 112, 484; at battle of 
Cape St. Vincent, 157,355,368 ; cele- 
brated sayings oC 185, 862, 435, 525, 
527, 582 ; attachment of subordinates 
to, 267 ; position assumed by him in 
battle, 853-368. 

Nile, Battle of the, tactical principleSf 
10 ; strategic effect, 11 ; Fronch rear 
at, 80; Nelson at, 868. 

Opdam, Dutch Admiral, commands at 
battle of Lowestoft and is killed, 108, 
109. 

OrUeuu, Philippe d’. Regent of France 
, during minority of Louis XV., 74, 
*282; Insecurity of position, 232 ; con- 


cessions to England, 288 ; poHqy of, 
286; allianoe with England againsi 
Spain, 236-238 • death, 241. 

Peace: 

Aix^CkapdU, 1748,277. 

Breda, 1667, 182. 

Nimefftm, 1678, 168. w 

N^etadt,^m\, 24a 

Paris, 1763, 821. 

Ryswick, 1697, 197. 

Utrecht, 1718, 219. 

IWsaiiies, 1783, 641. 

Philip, Duke of Aqjou, aftemrard 
Philip V. of jSpain, Spanish throne 
bequeathed to, 202; war declared 
against, by England, Holland, and 
Germany, 206 ; loses Gibraltar, 210; 
besieges Gibraltar, 212; loses Bar- 
celona and Catalonia, 218; driven 
from Madrid, ;214 ; recovers all Spain, 
except Catalonia, 214 ; acknowl- 
edged King of Spain by Treaty of 
Utrecht, 219; deprived of Nether- 
lands and Italian dependencies, 210; 
enmity to the regent Orleans, 282; 
seizes Sardinia, 235 ; attacks Sicily, 
286; brought to tenns by France 
and the Sea Powers, 230; makes 
alliance with the Emperor Charles 
VI., 244 ; attacks Gibraltar, 246. 

Physical Conformation, its effect Upon 
the sea power of countries, 36-42. 

Pin, William, dislike of George 11. to$ 
270; becomes prime minister, 298; 
policy of, 295, 290; prosperity of 
commerce under, 207 ; offers to re« 
store Gibraltar to Spain, 208; respect 
for Portuguese neutrality, 300 ; 
declines mediation of Spain, 304; 
waningof his influence, 805; purposes 
war against Spain, 813 ; resigns bis 
office, 813 ; his plans adopted by suc- 
cessors, 314, 317 ; opposes the peace 
of Paris, 322 ; effect of his policy on 
the history of England, 82% 

Porock, British Admiral, commands 
British fleet in Indiaand fights three 
battles with Fren<ii fleet, 307-310; 
commands fleet in combined expe* 
dition against Havana, 814, 816. 
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Part Mahon and Ifinores, lost to Spain 
fraqnentlj through maritime weak- 
MM, 42, 215, 641 ; oeded to England 
in 1718, 82, 210; strategic impor> 
tanoe of, 82, 220, 808, 616; French 
expedition against, 2^; Byng de- 
feated in his attempt to reliere, 286- 
288; surrender of, to France, 201; 
Fitt’s offer to exchange Gibraltar 
for, 208; restored Uf England at 
peace of 1768, 822 ; taken from Eng- 
land in 1782, 407, 409; ceded to 
Spain in 1788, 640 ; again taken by 
Eggland, 641. 

Portugal, decay in sea power and wealth, 
62; cedes Bombay and Tangiers to 
England, 104; dependence on Eng- 
land, 106, 208, 816, 820,821 ; Methuen 
treaty, 206; alliance with England 
and Holland, 1704, 208; advantage 
of, to England, 208, 218-216, 220, 
French and Spaniards invade, 
816, 316, 821; England repels the 
invasion, 816 ; benevolent neutrality 
of colonial ports to England, 620, 
521. 

BamatwiUe, work on Naval Tactics, 287, 
290, 871-374. 

Bhodo Island, occupied by the English 
in the American Revolution, 846; 
attack upon by French and Ameri- 
cans, 861-864; English evacuate, 
876, 630; French occupy, 382, 394; 
French position in, 894; strategic 
value of, 619, 629, 680 (note). 

Eichelieu, Cardinal, policy of, 69, 70, 92, 
98 ; alliance with Spain, 

Rochamboau, Frenq)i General, arrival in 
America, 882 ; despatches to De 
Grasse, 884, 3^ ; consultation with 
Washington, 887, 899 ; marches 
against Cornwallis, 889. 

Bodneg, Sir George B., afterward Lord, 
British Admiral, commands squadron 
in reduction of Martinique, 814; 
oommander-in-chief in West Indies, 
877 : takes or disperses a Spanish 
squadron, 877^404, 500 (and note) ; 
personal and military character, 377, 
m, m, 887, 49S-600; actions with 


De Gnichen, 878-881; divides his 
fleet and goes to New Yoa^ 882; 
seises Dutch West India isUmds, 
882 : sends Hood with fourteen ships 
to New York, and letnms to England, 
389; returns to West Indies, 470; 
sails in chase of De Grasse, 480; 
action of April 9, 1782, 481-488; 
battle of April 12, 1782, 486-490; 
criticism upon his tactics, 490-493 ; 
criticism upon his fiulure to pursue 
the beaten enemy, 496, 497 ; his suc- 
cesses, 600 ; rewa^ and death, 608 ; 
opinion as to evacuation of Rhode 
Island, 680 (note). 

Hooke, Sir George, British Admiral, 
relieves Londonderry, 180; bums 
French ships at Cape La Hougue, 
190; unsuccessful expedition against 
Cadiz, 207 ; destroys the galleons at 
Vigo Bay, 207 ; takes Gibraltar, 210 ; 
commands at the battle of Malaga, 
211 . 

Rupert, Prince, at Four Days* Battle, 
124, 126; commands English fleet 
at battles of Schoneveldt and of the 
Texel, 161, 162. 

Russell, British Admiral, commands 
allied English and Dutch fleets in 
1691, 187 ; at battle of La Hogue, 
189. 

Ruyter, Dutch Admiral, greatest naval 
officer of seventeenth century, 117 ; 
commands at battle of the Four Days, 
117-126 ; badly supported by his offi- 
cers, 122, 126, 127; tactics of, 180, 
144-148, 162, 167, 161, 164 ; destroys 
English shipping in the Thames, 132 ; 
strategy of, 144, 161, 162 ; commands 
at the battles of 8olebay,146, Schone- 
veldt, 162, Texel, 162-164 ; military 
character, 167 ; sent to Mediterra- 
nean with inadequate force, 160; 
commands at battle of Stromboli, 
160-162; kiUedat battie of Agosta, 
166. 

Sea Power, a history of conflicts, 1; 
elements of, 26. Affected by geo- 
ghiphical position of countries, 20- 
86; by plgrsical conflumatioii, SMS; 
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by extent €f tenitoiy, 42-44; by 
number of populatioii, 44-40 ; by ne- 
tional character, 60-68 ; by policy of 
govemmeDt, 58. Policy of England 
aa to, 58-67; policy of Holland, 67- 
60; of France, 60-81. Influence of 
coloniea on, 82 (fee also Colonies) ; 
weakness of the United States in, 
88; dependent upon commerce, 87, 
226 (see also Commerce) ; strategic 
bearing, 88 (see also Strategy) ; pol. 
icy of Richelieu, 03; Spanish, in 
1660, 04; Dutch, in 1660, 05; Eng- 
lish, in 1660, 101 ; mistakes of Louis 
XIV., 104 ; Colbert’s measures, 70, 
105 ; effects of commerce-destroying 
on, 132, 170, 108, 220, 817, 344, 400, 
408 ( note) , (See also Commerce- 

destroying. ) Influence of, upon Na- 
poleon’s expedition to Egypt, 10; 
upon ^Second Punic War, 14; upon 
Third Anglo-Dutch War, 148, 154; 
upon English Revolution, 177, 178, 
180, 181, 101, 107; upon France, 
108, 100 ; upon War of Spanish Suc- 
cession, 203, 206, 200, 218, 214, 228- 
220 ; upon Alberoni’s ambitions, 237, 
230 ; upon Peter the Great, 230 ; in 
India, 243, 268, 278-278, 806, 300, 310, 
816, 328. 840,424, 428, 446, 462, 460- 
464, 466, 613, 620, 621 ; upon War of 
Austrian Succession, 263, 264, 270, 
280; upon Seven Years' War, 201, 
203-296, 304, 811, 814-317; upon 
Portugal, 320, 821 ; at Peace of Paris, 
821 ; in remote and disordered coun- 
tries, 824-826; upon British policy 
since 1763, 82^28. Washington’s 
opinions as to, 397-400; American 
Evolution, 347, 468; influence of, 
upon conditions of peace, 1788, 408. 
jSpain, geographical position, 82; re- 
sults of maritime weakness of, 41, 42, 
108, 813-317, 827, 846, 846, 641 ; de- 
pendence of flnances upon treasure- 
ships, 41, 244, 313, 346, 639; effect 
of national character upon sea power, 
50-62, 64; unity of aim with Aus- 
tria, 91, 92; policy of Richelieu 
toward, 08: condition oi^ in 1660, 
95 ; condition of nary, in 1660, 


94 ; aggressions of Louis XIV. on, 
104, 139; failure of the Austrian 
line of kings, 140, 201, 202; aUiance 
with Holland and Germany against 
France, 168; revolt of Sicily against, 
169 ; territory lost at Peace of Nime- 
guen, 168; joins League of Augs- 
burg, 176 ; dependence upon Dutch 
and English fleets, 193 ; possessions 
in year 1^00, 201; throne of, be- 
queatlied to Pliilip, Duke of Anjou, 
202 ; war of the succession, 201-281 ; 
Bourbon line of kings established, 
219; losses of territory at pesae of 
1713, 210; All>eroni’s ministry in, 
238-239; grievances against Kng- 
Und, 1720-1780, 240, 241, 244-251 ; 
conquers the 'Two Sicilies in War 
of Polish Succession, 248; Family 
Compact with France, 248, 811, 313 ; 
war with England, 2^ ; possessions 
in 1739, 256; Peace of Aix-la-Chu- 
pelle, 278 ; lack of results from war 
with England, 278; enters Seven 
Years’ War as the ally of France 
against England, 313 ; loss of colon- 
ies and treasures, 814-817 ; loss of 
possessions by Peace of Paris, 1708, 
821, 822; political relations with 
France, 388; dispute with England 
over Falkland Islands, 836 ; objects 
in the war of 1779-1782, 347, 848, 
609, 510, 518; rupture with England 
and alliance with France, 401; in- 
efficiency of navy, 402 (and note), 
407-409, 411, 412, 506, 527 ; policy 
in war of 1779, 517 (note), 636-688 ; 
territorial gains by peace of 1783. 
(See also Colonies, Commerce, Naval 
Policy.) 

Sta, Lucia, West India Island, taken 
by English, 314 ; ceded to France at 
Peace of Paris, 821 ; strong harbor 
and strategic position, 848, 866, 877, 
398, 415, 513, 516, 518, 628 ; token 
by Admiral Barrington, 865, 
866, 612, 631 (note) ; Rodney watches 
De Grasse from, 479, 480; an ad* 
vanced strategic pgiiition, 618, 628 ; 
restored to France at peace of 1783^ 
540. 
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Strategy, penoanenee of Its principles, 
7-9, 88, 89; illustrations, 19-22; 
definition of naTal, 22; Traftlgar 
campaign, 28 (note) ; bearing of 
geographical position on, 29-83; 
Mediterranean and Carribean Seas, 
83-85; bearing of physical confor- 
matioi^f coast on, 35-42 ; blockade 
of coast of Confeden^e States, 48, 
44; yalue of commerce-destroying 
(see Commerce-destroying) ; word 
** defence ** two distinct ideas, 87 
(note) ; naval, of the British, 6, 9, 22, 
24! 30, 118, 125, 136, 148, 182, 206, 
298, 210, 212, 224, 229, 230, 260, 269, 
284, 285, 296, 814-817, 820, 826-828, 
339, 342, 348, 863, 375, 876, 385, 390- 
397, 412-417, 428-430, 468, 528-585 ; 
naval, of the Dutch, 144, 145, 151, 
154 ; naval, of the French, 6, 12, 23 
(note), 179-181, 191, 347, 871-874, 
883, 888, 392, 401, 433, 459, 460, 476, 
483, 585-539 ; features of War of 
Spanish Succession, 201-206 ; silent 
action of sea power, 209; general 
military situation, in 1740, 2^ ; Eng- 
land in Seven Years’ War, 296 ; mu- 
tual dependence of seaportsand fleets, 
31, 88, 132, 212, 329, 480, 453, 529; 
value of colonies, 27, 2B, 66, 83, 
135, 136, 510, 511 ; importance of 
coal, 31, 329 (note), 540 (note) ; mil- 
itary situation in America in 1777, 
341-348 ; general strategic situation 
in 1778, 347-849; British difficulties 
in American Revolution, 392-397, 
412-419, 522-633 ; Suffren's naval, 
424, 425, 433, 450, 465 ; situation in 
India, 349, 428-480; Hood’s naval, 
476 ; Rodney’s naval, 881, 892, 496- 
498, 523 ; influence of trade-winds and 
monsoons, 315, 458, 617, 618; ele- 
ments essential to all naval wars, 
514 ; difficulty of procuring informa- 
tion at sea, 621; general discussion 
of wag of 1778,605-540. (See also 
Naval Policy and Sea Power.) 

Suffrm, French Admiral, criticism on 
D’Estaing’s ognduct at Sta. Lucia, j 
866, 426, 478; commands leading 
French ship in D’Estaing's battle off 


Grenada, 871; criticism on lYEs* 
taing’s conduct in the battle, 371: 
sails from Brest In company with 
Be Grasse's fleet, 883, 421 ; parts 
company, off the Azores, for India, 
383, 407, 421 ; orders to secure Cape 
of Good Hope, 421; action, with 
British squadron at the Cape Verde 
Islands, 422, 423 ; military discussion 
of his conduct, 423-425 ; arrival in 
India, 427 ; lack of seaports on 
which to base operations, 349, 429 ; 
first battle with squadron of Sir 
Edward Hughes, 480-432 ; tactics in 
the action, 482-435 ; estimate of the 
strategic situation in India, 424, 438, 
444, 445, 464, 466; second battle 
with Hughes, 487-489 ; tactics in it, 
439-441 ; strategic action, 443, 445, 
446, 45(M53, 458-460, 462-464, 466, 
622; military character, 445, 446, 
450, 456, 465, 466; third battle with 
Hughes, 446-448; takes Trincoma- 
lee, 450 ; activity of, 450, 451, 456, 
462, 466 ; fourth battle with Hughes, 
458-456 ; wreck of two of squadron, 
457 ; goes to Sumatra, 460 ; returns 
to Trincomalee, 461; relieves Cud- 
dalore besieged by the English, 462 ; 
fifth battle with Hughes, 468 ; con- 
clusion of peace, 464; return to 
France, 465; rewards, 465; later 
career and death, 466. 

Tourville, French Admiral, commands 
at the battle of Beachy Head, 181 ; 
sluggish pursuit of the enemy, 184 ; 
military character, 186; celebrated 
cruise in 1691, 187; commands at 
battle of La Hougue, 189 ; tactics 
and brilliant defence at La Hougue, 
190; destruction of French ships, 
190 ; supports the army in Catalonia, 
193; destroys or disperses a great 
English convoy, 194 ; death, 210. 

Trafalgar, Battle of, final act of a 
strategic combination, 11, 28 (note) ; 
tactics at, \2, 864, 459; effects of, 
47; Nelson’s position at, 853, 857; 
Collingwood’s action after Nelson’s* 
d^th, 8^ • 
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Drineomaleet in Ceylon, Dutdr influence 
in, 97 ; passes into the liands of the 
English, 428; effect upon the 
contest in India, 849, 427 (note), 429, 
480 (note), 438, 437, 442. 451, 453, 
468, 462 ; strategic value of, 428. 429, 
436. 444, 451. 45B, 518, 519, 520; 
taken bj Suffren, 450 ; restored to 
Holland at peace of 1783, 540. 

Two Sicilies, tlie, acquired by Austria. 
239; foundation of Bourbon King- 
dom of, 248 ; forced by British fleet 
to withdraw troops from Spanish 
army, 204, 804. 

United Provinces. See Holland. 

Vernon, British Admiral, takes Forto 
Bello, is repulsed from Cartagena 
and Santiago de Cuba, 201. 

VUleneuve, French Admiral, Trafalgar, 
•campaign, 23, 24 (note), 525 ; at the 
battle of the Nile, 80; suicide, 403. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, prime minister of 
England, 239, 241 ; peace policy of, 
241. 24.3, 244 ; naval demonstrations, 
244 ; struggle with the war party 
in England, 247, 249, 250 ; neutrality 
causes Austria to lose the two 
Sicilies, 248; forced into war with 
Spain, 250 ; accord with Fleuri, 241, 
243, 244; confidence betrayed by 
Fleuri, 248 ; driven from office, 253, 
262 ; death, 253. 
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War, Second Punic, influence of sea 
power upon, 13-^1. 

IFars, American Revolution, 841--S97 ; 
Anglo-Dutch, second, 107-132; An- 
glo-Dutch, third, England in alliance 
with France, 144-158 ; Austrian Suc- 
cession, 262-277 ; France against 
Holland, Germany, and S|#in, 1074- 
1078, 158-108; Great Britain against 
S|Mun. 26(^277 ; League of Augs- 
burg, 170-197; Maritime war of 
1778, 350-540; Polish Succession, 
247 ; Russia and Sweden, 231 ; Seven 
Years*, 291-321 : Spanish Succession! 
1702-1713, 20.''-2l8. 

Washinffton, Tieorgo, at Pittsburg and 
in ilraddock*s expedition, 284 ; opin- 
ion as to the line of the Hudson, 342 
(note) ; comments on D'Kstaing’a 
cruise, i)64 (note) ; despatches to l)e 
Grasse, 384; meeting with Rocham- 
beau, 887 ; result of their delibera- 
tions, ;188 ; marches from New York 
to Virginia. il89 ; opinions as to the 
influence of sea power on the Ameri- 
can Revolution, 397-400. 

William JU., naval policy of, 08, 192 ; 
becomes ruler of Ilollatid, 150; gen- 
eral policy, 68, 107, 108, 174, 176, 
177, 191, 202-204, 207; expedition 
to England, 178; becomes King of 
England, 01, 178; difficulties of his 
position, 179; goes to Ireland, 181 ; 
wins the battle of the Boyne, 188; 
dies, 205. 
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